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4ER0  AND  AUTO 


The  crossinj;  of  tlio  Aiulos  woiikl  scciii  to  have  been,  within  ^ 

r(‘cent  years,  a  race  between  the  automobile  and  the  aero¬ 
plane,  in  which  the  automobile  won.  This  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact,  and  rather  upsets  the  ordinary  ^uess  about  ' 

the  undertakinf;.  It  is  the  truth,  however,  as  news  has  just  been 
received  tliat  the  tri])  across  the  South  American  Continent  from  ' 

Buenos  Aires  in  Aif^entina  to  Santiago  in  ('bile,  has  now  been  made  J' 

by  Mr.  Johnson  Martin,  drivinf'  a  Yankee  car.  This  is  tlie  first  j, 

successful  ])assaoe,  althou9:h  not  by  any  means  the  first  attempt, 
and  it  may^wcdl  lx*  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  people  of  the  United  j 

States  that  one  of  their  countrymen  has  won  the  victory.  f 

Mliat  the  conditions  are  which  have  made  this  event  so  exciting  i 

can  be  cxjdained  only  by  examining  the  geogra])hv  of  that  mighty  ^ 

mountain  range,  by  studying  its  history,  and  by  taking  into  account  r 

the  ambitions  of  the  past  and  the  i)res('nt  which  have  made  the  feat 
a  memorable  one,  whichever  way  it  was  attempted. 

As  a  feature  of  geograjdiy,  the  Andes  stand  out  as  almost  unique  i 

on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  northern  part  of  South  America  • 

>  By  Albert  Uale,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff.  •' 
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ACOXCAca'A  MOrXTAIX. 


This  hy  most  estimates  is  the  hitthest  Iteak  in  America,  rising  2:t,392  feet  alxtve  the  ievel  of  tlie  sea.  If  > 
a  measurement  l)e  made  from  the  ocean's  fliKir  in  this  vicinity,  it  may  lie  said  that  tliis  is  tlie  highest 
peak  in  tlie  world,  for  the  ocean  otf  the  near-hy  coast  is  remarkahiy  deep.  The  pa.ss  tlirotinh  the 
motintains  close  to  .\concat:tia,  called  I  spallalaj  is  noteil  for  the  intensely  hitth  winds  that  blow  at  . 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  they  cause  jn'eat  trotihle  to  all  aviators  who  have  attempted  to  fly 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  .\ndes. 
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they  arc  jiilcd  ])(>ak  on  jx'ak,  so  that  tlic  jiasscs  tlirouyli  them  (‘Xteiul 
foi‘  scores  of  mile's  from  tin*  rn^j'cd  slojx's  of  tlic  Pacific  on  oiu*  side* 
across  an  inte'i  vcniny  pkitcan  to  the  sktjx's  toward  the  Atlantic  on  the 
other.  In  t!i('  eente'r  of  tlu'  continent  tin*  we'stern  ed>;e  is  still 
more  ahrujit,  while'  the'  easte'rn  face  leeiels  in  ii  j;e'ntle'r  eh'clivity 
inte)  the'  luii^e'  basins  eef  tin'  Amazem  eer  the'  Kie»  ele  he  Plata.  In 
the  seeuthern  third  the'  Aneh's  e-eentnee-t.  The  wielth  aereess  the'in  is 
me'asure'ahh'  in  miles,  iinel  in  meest  e-eise's  the'  ])asse's  are  cre'vasses 
he'tween  the'  sneew-chiel  summits  te)we'rin<x  jiheeve  tlu'in.  Tee  ereess 
the  meeuntains  he'ie  wees  ineeje'  ji  e]U('stie»n  eef  eneluraiu'e  anel  eeeiiraee' 
than  e)f  time. 

As  a  fact  e)f  histeerv,  the  jieissii^e'  eef  the'  Aneh's  Inis  he'e'ii  an  ae-ceim- 
])lishnu'nt  in  erne  etf  the'  meist  reimantie-  jie'iieiels  etf  the'  weirlel.  Almeist 
he'feire'  ('eilumhus’s  hone's  were  ceilel  a  re'e-kh'ss  Pizairei  ((leinzalei)  in 
1540  e'lfecteel  the  mare-h  thre)U<;li  the  menmtains  eif  Quite)  te)  the  X.ipe) 
Pive'r,  hut  his  frie'uel.  Ore'llaua,  turneel  traiteer,  fie  el  eleewn  the  Amazeui, 
anel  thus  leae'he'el  the'  Atlantic,  prohafely  the'  first  Eureejie'an  te)  <je) 
e)ve'rlanel  fre)ni  e)e'ean  to  e)e'e'an.  Thre)U<fh  me)re'  se)uthe'rn  jiasse's  the' 
mare'll  went  een.  Tiu'  Ine-as,  it  is  saiel,  e'se'a])e'el  ae'ieess  Peru;  their 
ceenepierers  folleewe'el  tlu'in  anel  elisa])])e'are'el.  h'avinjr  eenly  lumeeis  e)f 
a  trave'h'd  hut  im])rae'ticahle'  reeute  he'hinel  the'iu.  I'reem  Peelivia 
(Alte)  Peru)  a  j)ass  was  with  haielships  anel  hazaiel  feere'e'el  e'astwarel 
ele)wn  the  meeuntain  inte)  the  plains  e)f  ne)rthern  Aijje'ntina.  Ane)the'i' 
])ass.  le)we'r  anel  meere'  servie'cahle,  has  leenii  hee'ii  useel  freem  neu'thern 
C'hile,  near  Anteefajjasta,  about  wlu'ie  the  Tre)j)ie‘  e)f  ('ajiriceirn  cuts 
the  ceentine'iit,  anel  this  is  hee-eeminj;  better  kneewn  as  ])lans  leer  aneethe'r 
railway  between  ('hih'  anel  Arye'ntina  are'  jireeje'e'te'il.  The  awe'- 
ins])irinj;  Usjiallata  Pass,  threeugh  whie'h  San  Martin's  army  e-rejit, 
is  the  lu'st  kne)wn  e)f  all,  anel  eeve'r  this  the'  mail  anel  ])assenger  traffic 
has  le)ng  been  sent,  whenever  ])e)ssible'  the'reby  te)  ave)iel  the  te'elie)Us 
ve)yage'  thre)ugh  the'  Strait  e)f  Mage'llan.  Farther  yet  to  the  seuith 
are  eethe'r  jiasses,  h'ss  feermielabh',  h'ss  e'h'vate'el,  anel  meere  appreiach- 
able;  but  tlu'se  are  waiting  till  scientifie'  surve'Vs  make  them  better 
kne)wn  anel  meere'  available'.  PAe'iv  pass  freem  Fe-uaeleer  te)  Patage)nia 
has  its  traelitie)ns.  lie)we've'r.  anel  has  sufl'ere'el  the'  e-reessing  of  the 
ceentinent  by  abeerigiiu's,  e'xjileerers,  e'onepiere'is,  anel  the  agents  e)f 
later  ceemmercial  jireegre'ss. 

The  Uspallata  reunains,  n evert ludess,  the  famous  jiass  acreiss  the 
Aneles.  Its  elevatiein  e)f  12,. 500  feet,  and  the  peak  e)f  Aceencagua, 
23,392  fc'et,  teewe'ring  abeeve  it  makes  it  remarkable.  Over  it  runs  the 
olel  mule  reeael  he'tween  Argentina  anel  C'hile;  on  the  elivisiem  line  is 
situated  the  beautifid  statue  e)f  Christ  e)f  the  Aneh's,  wliich  is  visible 
to  all  who  make  this  passage,  anel  just  below  it  is  the  newly  con- 
structei!  tunnel  eepeneel  for  the  railway  iu  1910  at  an  elevation  e)f 
10,500  feet.  Its  aelvantage  lies  in  its  elirectne.s3  between  the  two 


Mr.  Johnson  -Martin  is  a  native  of  the  fniteii  States,  an  1  a  gra  luate  of  I’rinceton  I'niversity.  He 
went  to  ilnenos  -tires  a  few  years  atto  for  tiie  i>tir|M)se  of  demonst ratine  tlie  vaine  of  Nortii  -tnierican 
motor  ears,  amt  has  done  mueh  to  itopiilarize  them.  year  aeo  lie  oryanized  a  eross-eonntry  race  in 
the  Hepnlilic  of  frueuay.  HLs  latest  victory  is  tlie  successful  crossiny  of  the  -Xndes,  practically  from 
ocean  to  iK-ean,  in  a  motor  car. 

The  illustration  at  the  head  of  this  article  shows  Mr.  -Martin  seated  in  his  Iluick  car  prepared  lor  the 
trip  to  Chile,  Christmas  mornine,  IhKl.  'The  photoeraph  was  taken  by  Kuyene  Betts  at  the  River 
date  and  shows  the  mud  liottom  of  the  river  at  low  water. 
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capitals  and  the  seaports,  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  in  Chile  and 
liuenos  Aires  in  Argentina.  To  cro.ss  the  Uspallata  is  the  ambition 
of  all  hirdmen,  because  it  is  so  dillieult.  To  lly  t»ver  the  Andes  at  a 
lower  altitude  would  not  he  very  hazardous,  hut  in  that  ease  the 
achievement  would  not  he  so  noteworthy.  To  cross  any  other  pass 
in  an  automobile  might  he  efpially  as  hard,  hut  then  the  rivalry  wouhl 
not  have  the  same  zest,  because  conditions  would  not  he  e(pially  as 
trying  for  both  machines — that  in  the  air  and  that  on  the  ground. 
The  Uspallata,  therefore,  has  remained  the  only  route  that  would 
satisfy  those  who  desired  a  victory  on  erpial  terms. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  aero])lane  would  have  hut  little 
trouble  in  surmounting  the  pass.  The  success  of  the  lamented  Chav(‘s 
in  crossing  the  Alj)s  gave  great  hope  that  the  a])j)arently  similar  flight 
through  the  Andes  could  he  made  as  soon  as  the  region  had  been 
carefully  studied.  In  fact,  three  navigators  attacked  the  venture 
almost  at  the  same  time.  One,  Clodoiniro  Figueroa,  proposed  to  fly 
from  the  Chilean  to  the  Argentina  side,  while  the  others,  Jorge  New- 
heiy*  and  Teodoro  Fels,  had  in  mind  the  same  passage,  hut  from  the 
Argentina  to  the  Chilean  side.  Each  ])lanned  the  flight  as  between 
Los  Andes  in  Chile  and  Mendoza  in  Argentina,  a  distance,  following 
the  railway,  of  230  kilometers  (143  miles).  Normally  it  could  he 
done  in  an  easy  three  hours,  hut  une.xpected  irregularities  of  the  air 
in  the  cleft  through  the  mountains  made  the  flight  dangerous,  and  in 
fact  practically  im])ossihle  with  the  facilities  at  hand. 

Figueroa  gave  cautious  study  to  the  ])rohlem.  lie  flew  without 
difficulty  from  Santiago  to  Santa  Rosa  de  Los  Andes,  where  he  landed, 
with  the  hoi)e  of  continuing  from  there  the  actual  ])assage.  Three 
times  he  essayed  it,  and  each  time  was  driven  hack  by  high  winds,  by 
treacherous  air  ])ockets,  or  other  such  obstacles  to  continuous  flight. 
The  first  attem])t,  December  Ki,  l!n3,  he  found  that  his  machine  was 
not  powerful  enough  to  beat  its  way  against  the  forces  of  the  winds 
that  came  through  the  pass,  lie  had  made  many  calculations  on  the 
strength  of  these  winds,  their  direction,  and  the  hour  of  greatest 
violence,  and  all  indications  were  that  early  in  the  morning,  about 
4  o’clock,  gave  the  best  promise  of  success.  The  second  attempt  was 
made  at  this  hour  on  December  18,  the  aviator  ascending  to  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  2,250  meters  (about  7,400  feet),  but  was  again  driven  back 
by  the  strength  of  the  wind.  The  third  attemjj  was  made  on  the 
20th  of  December,  this  time  a  still  higher  altitude  being  reached, 
3,200  meters  (10,500  feet),  but  even  at  this  height  it  was  impossible 
to  drive  the  machine  forward,  while  air  })ockets  threatened  to  end  the 
trip  disastrously.  For  the  time  being  the  flight  was  abandoned, 
Figueroa  deciding  that  his  machine  was  not  ])owerful  enough,  and 

*  .\s  this  was  poinf;  to  press  the  sad  news  has  just  l)oen  retcived  that  Jorge  Newl)ery  was  killed 
(March  1)  while  making  an  attempt  to  cross  the  .\ndes  from  the  Argentine  side. 
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Tlif  first  lieavior-tlian-:iir  mailiine  was  tlioiicht  siurcssfiil  when  it  rose  only  a  few  yanls  al)Ovc  the 
(troiiiiil.  To-ilay  an  allitmle  of  19.22(i  feet  has  lieen  reaelnal,  and  aviators  do  not  hesitate  at  seekini; 
still  liicher  altitniles.  All  depemis  niion  the  maehine.  Jortfe  Newhery,  of  linenos  Aires,  holds  the 
lushest  flisht  in  Anieriea,  and  ihe  fourth  in  the  world.  lie  miylil  have  sained  the  fame  of  tieins  the 
first  to  eross  the  .\ndes  in  an  air  machine  ha<l  he  not  so  unfortunately  met  his  death  (March  1 )  while 
makins  a  si  inly  of  liHal  conditions  on  the  .\rsentine  side  of  the  mountains.  His  hrolher  was  killed  in 
an  air  1  alloon  only  a  short  while  aso. 
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that  a  <rn‘at(T  horsopowered  niacliiiu'  was  lu'crssarv.  Incidentally  it 
slnndd  he  noted  tliat  the  ))eopl(‘  of  (’Idle,  nnule  entluisiastic  with  tlie 
dariii"  attein))ts  of  tlieir  aviator,  immediately  hefjan  a  popular  suh- 
sei’i))lion  to  ))urehase  for  him  an  a('ro])lane  of  KiO  horsepower,  with 
whicli  he  may  feel  eonlident  of  attaining'  sueeess. 

Meanwhile  from  the  Ar<rentine  side  similar  entlmsiasm  had  been 
awakened,  dorj^e  NewhiMV  had  already  made  a  (li<;lit  from  Buenos 
Aire.s  to  Montevideo,  in  I'ruj'uay,  and  in  May,  1013,  he  ascended  to 
tiu'  Idjxhest  elevation  in  Aimuica  and  the  fourth  Idj'liest  recorded, 
4,400  UK'ters  (14,43()  feet).  This  aviator  has  det('rmiued  to  reach 
succ('ss  ill  crossin*;  the  Andes,  and  he  attaek(‘d  the  ])rol)lem  in  a 
diffeiimt  manner,  lie  realized  tlie  dilhuence  l)etwe(‘n  tlie  Alj)s  and 
the  Andes,  for  tin*  former  recpiired  a  (lijrht  of  only  33  kilometers 
CiOV  miles)  and  an  elevation  of  2,‘JOO  met(*rs  (7,21S  feet);  hut  tlie 
latter,  over  or  throuf'h  liercely  winded  liorjjjes.  demanded  a  llij^ht  of 
at  least  Ititi  kilometers  (103  miles)  and  of  nothing  lower  than  4,000 
meters  (13,123  fi'ct).  Another  aviator.  T(*odoro  Fels,  who  elfected 
the  first  passajte  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  in  .lanuary,  1013,  was  keen  on 
makinj'  the  attempt,  and  he  had  seli'cted  Mendoza,  on  the*  Arf^entine 
side,  for  his  venture,  llis  purpose  has  been  to  assure  himself  that 
his  machine  woidd  surely  reach  an  altitude  of  4,')00  meters  (14,704 
feet),  and  then,  with  conlidence  thus  established,  to  launch  himself 
into  the  air  for  one  bold  attempt  at  succi'ssful  crossiiif'.  The  jieojile  of 
Arj;entina  are  ea<jer,  ecpially  with  those  of  (’Idle,  in  promotin''  the 
(h'sires  of  their  favorite  aviator,  and  have  jiromised  a  sub.scription  of 
100, 000  pe.sos  for  the  purchase  of  the  best  machine  obtainable. 

wSo  much  for  the  present  status  of  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Andes 
in  a  lU'inj'  machine.  That  it  will  lu'  finally  accomplished  can  not 
be  a  matter  of  any  doubt  whatever,  because  all  these  feats  are 
achieved  in  the  h*n‘'  run,  and  what  has  been  done,  in  Europe  over 
sea  and  land  will  just  as  surely  be  recorded  in  America  before  the 
.science  of  flyiii}'  is  much  older. 

The  ])assa"e  by  automobile  has  b(‘en  a  different  ju'oblem.  The 
old  ])a.ss  over  the  mountain  between  Mendoza  and  Los  Andes,  240 
kilometers  (lo.^  miles),  has  been  in  existence  and  used  for  many 
a  year,  but  since  the  railway  tunnel  was  o|)ene(l  (1010)  it  is  not  so 
popular  for  the  traveler.  The  ascent  on  the  Arj'entine  side  is  more 
j'radual  than  the  descent  on  the  ('Idle  side.  F'rom  Buenos  Aires  to 
Mendoza  the  distance  is  1.04<S  kilometers  (O.aI  miles),  and  although 
easy  enough  it  is  not  so  continuously  traveled  but  that  for  an  auto¬ 
mobile  it  gives  variety  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  tourist.  As  the 
actual  summit  is  reached  the  road  narrows  to  almost  a  mule  patli, 
twisting  and  turidng  around  tlie  side  of  the  mountain  in  a  way  to 
daunt  the  most  venturesome,  even  on  mule  liack,  but  certainly 
demanding  from  the  man  at  the  wlieel  of  an  automoldle  every  ounce 


KXiaXKKK  .tCtKCK  NKWIiKKY 
l•ArI„  ms  assistam. 


KNaaXKKK  MASCi  VN,  AN’M  AMlUiOSH), 
ms  ASSISTANT. 


rill'  miu  liinc  is  a  Moruiic.  of  .‘id  lioi  sciiowcr.  Scflor 
NT'wIhtv’s  futlii'r  caiiif  to  Arttcnliiia  from  the 
ITiilod  .states  years  a"ip;  tlie  fatlier's  origin 
aicoiiiits  for  the  iiaiin'  of  the  yoiiiiy'  tivialor. 
■lortte  had  only  reeeiuly  maile  tlie  reiord  IliKht  in 
Anieriea.  whieh  was  the  fourth  hiydii'st  altitude 
in  the  world,  and  he  was  very  desiroits  of  aeeom- 
plishint;  the  diflieiilt  tliydit  throttKlior  across  the 
Andes.  The  sail  news  has  jttst  heen  received 
(Mar.  Dthal  he  lost  his  life  in  atteniplin);  the 
passaite. 


The  Ilyin).'  machine  is  a  lileriot.  of  sti  horsepower 


From  Kiniti:i)ro.  ('Idle. 


From  Saiitiii)ro.  ctiile. 
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KXaaXKKK  CLODOMIKO  KIGI  I-iKOA 


Sefior  Kittneroa  made  three  attempts  to  fly  aeros.s 
the  .\ndes.  Imt  was  reimlsed  hy  the  hi)'h  winds, 
and  sneked  into  air  pockets  that  threatened  to 
lead  to  disaster.  He  finally  decided  that  for 
such  a  fllKht  his  inaehine  was  hot  powerful  enottgh 
and  the  iieople  of  Chile  are  now  eolleetinc  a  sntli- 
eient  sum  to  purchase  for  him  a  ICiO-horsetiower 
machine  that  can  overcome  the.se  obstacles. 


Sefior  Teodoro  Fels  has  the  credit  of  heint;  the  first 
to  fly  across  the  Kio  de  la  I’lata,  from  Buenos 
.\ires  to  Montevideo.  This  he  accomplished 
early  in  Itll'l.  coverin);  the  distance,  about  12.5 
miles,  without  accident  in  a  short  time.  He  also 
is  preparin);  to  fly  across  the  .\ndes,  and  has 
chosen  for  his  route  the  passaite  from  Mendoza 
to  the  Chilean  side,  that  is,  from  east  to  west. 
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of  and  iMidurancc  in  order  to  accomplisli  the  passage.  After 

tiu'  (U'seent  Ix'gins,  the  load  is  broader  Init  steeper,  and  this  swift 
declivity  eontinnes  far  toward  tlie  l)ase  of  tlie  nionntain  and  into 
the.  valh'v  in  wliieli  is  situated  the  city  of  Saidiago.  All  credit  must 
therefore  he  given  to  Mr.  Martin  for  his  sneeessful  trip.  Others  have 
failed  where  he  pnslied  through,  and  others  may,  in  the  future,  cross 
from  om^  side  to  the  other  on  a  machine,  hut  tlu'V  can  now  mdy 
follow  wluM(‘  h(‘  led  tlie  way.  To  drive  Ids  ear  the  SSS  miles  across 
the  ContiniMit  (tliis  is  the  distance  popnlarlv  givim  as  hetween  Buenos 
Aires  and  Santiago)  is  an  accomidishment  for  which  he  deserves 
most  hearty  congratulations. 

In  Argentina  and  in  Oldie  tIu'  sport  of  antomohiling  has  jirogre.ssed 
rapidly.  Even  (‘xploring  may  he  done  in  jiarts  id'  their  heautiful 
eonntry  hv  the  automohile,  ami  tonring  (duhs  are  encouraging  th(“ 
pi'ople  to  push  alield.  The  same,  impidus  will  he  given  in  Oldie  and 
Argentina  as  in  the  Uniti'd  Stati's  to  the  construction  of  good  roads 
till'  moi'c  the  automohile  is  utilized,  and  this  journey  of  Mr.  Martin 
must  tlierefoi'e  .show  what  can  he  done  with  a  good  machine. 


The  |)lii)l()(;r;i|)li  shows  I  he  (dimross  nt  its  o|>(>iiini;  session.  ,\l  I  lie  liilile  on  I  he  r  used  pint  form  m:iy  he  seen  Ur.  I.uuro  .Miiller,  .Minister  of  Koreiim  .\tl:iirs  of  ISnizil.  in 

the  center  witli  Urs.  If  an  I  de  I’ereira  e  .Main.  I ’resident  of  the  ('onyress,  and  I'rof.  li.  hassanee  Cunha,  I'oreiKii  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  at  his  ritthi,  while  at  his  left  i 

are  Urs  Jose  lluerra  of  I  ruKuay  and  .Vzevedo  .sodri!,  I’resident  of  the  .Medical  College. 


I 
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T()  a  j;i{)U])  of  Brazilian  (k'litists  liclonjis  tlio  distinction  of  con- 
(•(‘ivin<j:  and  or<;anizin<;  the  First  Ihin  American  Dental 
('onjjress,  tlie  sessions  of  which  took  place  in  Kio  de.laneiro, 
in  October,  1913.  A  larj;e  number  of  delegates  from  va¬ 
rious  cities  of  Brazil  and  from  several  of  tbe  other  countries  coni- 
])rised  in  tbe  Pan  American  Onion,  contributed  by  tbeir  jueseuce  and 
active  cooperation  in  makinj;  tlie  congress  as  complete  a  success  as 
its  most  sanjfuine  ])romoters  could  have  ex])ected. 

Tbe  value  of  such  a  reuuiou  consists  not  merely  in  all’ordin<>:  an 
o])])ortunity  for  the  discussion  of  tbe  scientilic  problems  included  in 
its  ])ro<;ram,  l)ut  also  in  tin*  incalculable  l)enelit  deiived  from  brinj^- 
injX  tlie  various  members  into  close  touch  with  one  another  and  en- 
ablinir  tbe  visitors  from  different  countries  to  <:au<xe  tlie  ])ro,ii:ress 
bein<r  made  by  tbeir  nei<:libors. 

Tbe  first  con<;ress  was  notable  not  only  for  tbe  im|)ortance  of  tbe 
technical  work  discussed  but  also  for  tbe  bos])itality  offered  to  the 
delegates  from  foreij^n  countries.  In  few  cities  of  the  world  is  there 
such  o])))ortunity  for  favorably  impressinj;  a  visitor,  and  those  who 
bad  tbe  ])rivile^e  of  attending;  this  congress  enjoyed  to  tbe  utmost 
the  bounteous  entertaiument  jirovided  by  tbe  or<ranizin}:  committee. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  tbe  spacious  Xational  Libiary  buihlin<t 
in  liio,  jiart  of  wbicb  was  placed  at  tbe  dis])osal  of  tbe  conifre.ss 
throufrb  the  courtesy  of  tbe  (Toveruimuit  oflicials.  Dr.  Bauro  Muller, 
tbe  minister  of  foreifrn  affairs,  juesided  at  tbe  o])euin<x  nu'ctinjr  and 
thereafter  sent  his  representative  on  tbe  occasion  of  each  subsequent 
reunion. 

Followin';  tbe  o])(‘nin<;  address  by  Dr.  Muller  at  the  inaujrural  ses¬ 
sion,  s])eeches  were  made  by  Prof.  Sylvestre  Moreira,  of  Ecuador; 
Prof.  Frederico  f]yer,  of  Peru:  Dr.  Jose  (luerra,  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  of  Montevideo,  Fru^uay;  Drs.  (lustavo  Pires  de  Andraih* 
and  lIu<;o  de  Andrade,  of  Siio  Paulo,  and  by  Dr.  Sebastao  .lordao,  tbe 
last  exjiressiuf;  the  ajipreciation  of  tbe  con<;ress  of  tbe  exhibit  of 
dental  ajijiliances  wbicb  had  been  installed  in  th(>  library  and  a  larj;e 
part  of  wbicb  bad  been  sent  down  to  Kio  de  Janeiro  from  the  l/nited 
States  in  the  care  of  sjiecial  demonstrators. 

Of  the  scientific  papers  read  duriiis;  the  congress  many  were  of 
('.xceptional  merit,  amon"  others  beinj;  those  contributed  by  Dr. 
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1  From  (lata  fnrnishoil  by  Hoginalil  Gorham. 
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L  I 

FIUST  PAN  AMKUK'AX  UKNTAL  C  UXUUKSS. 


The  meetings  of  the  Congress  were  held  in  the  new  National  I.il)rary  Huildinn,  where,  in  addition  to  the  commodious  eliamber  in  wliieh  the  delegates  transacted  tlie 
l)usiness  of  tfie  Congress,  two  lariie  halls  were  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  a  valuable  collection  of  up-to-date  apparatus  used  in  modern  dentistry.  'I'he  larjie  display 
of  electrical  appliances  included  an  X-ray  apparatus.  Many  of  these  exhibits  had  been  .sent  from  the  fnited  .'states  especially  for  the  occasion. 


FIRST  PAX  AMERICAX  DENTAL  C()X(iRESS. 
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(l(‘  Aii(lra(l(‘,  Dr.  .lorj^c  ('ajiao  ('aiidia,  of  Bojjota,  C'<)l()ml)ia, 
and  l)v  Dr.  Pierro  Ko-scnthal.  Tho  lahoratorv  of  tlio  doiital  school 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Rosenthal  for  the  further  elucida¬ 
tion  ol  his  paper,  and  in  order  to  permit  him  to  make  a  practical 
demonstration  of  an  appliance  for  producin<>:  the  ultra-violet  rays 
from  an  electric  curn'iit. 

Other  important  scientilic  |)apers  were  read  hy  Dr.  Pires  de  Andrade, 
Dr.  ('oelho  e  Sou/.a,  Dr.  Aristides  Espindola,  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
(ionzaj;a.  while'  om'  of  the  most  imj)ortant  contrihutions  was  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Alherto  Patino,  of  Bojjota,  advocating  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  a  uniform  and  more  rational  course  of  studies  in  dental 
colleges  throughout  the  countries  of  Pan  America. 

A  proposal  hy  Dr.  Antonio  Sierra,  of  Druguay,  for  the  formation 
of  a  Pan  American  dental  confederation  was  transmitted  to  the 
congress  hy  Dr.  Jose  (iiierra  and  was  accepted,  the.  Brazilian  Odonto- 
logical  Institute  being  selected  as  the  headcpiarters  of  the  federation. 

Among  the  several  practical  demonstrations  which  took  place  at 
the  dental  school  those  of  three  of  the  best  known  dentists  of  Brazil 
who  were  originally  from  tiu'  United  States,  Drs.  ('harles  and  William 
Ifentz  and  A.  K.  Shaw,  showing  a  special  method  of  casting  gold 
inlays,  attracted  especial  attention. 

Several  impoidant  resolutions  were  passed  hy  the  congress  covering 
substantially  the  following  s\d)jects;  The  necessity  of  a  complete' 
autonomy  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions,  together  with  an 
independent  course  of  instruction;  the  interchange  of  ideas  he  ween 
the  dental  schools  of  the  various  countries  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  urging  upon  the  (iovernments  of  these  countries  the 
establishment  of  an  obligatory  dental-inspection  service  in  schools, 
both  public  and  jirivate,  and  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  school¬ 
teachers  with  the  |)rinci|)!es  of  oral  hygiene:  a  more  complete  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  jjrofession  of  dentistry,  witli  the  view  of  excluding  from 
practice  those  who  are  incompetent;  a  recommendation  that  scholar- 
shi])s  shoidd  he  founded  in  the  various  dental  schools  to  afford  facili¬ 
ties  of  travel  to  such  students  as  may  deserve  a  further  opportuidty 
to  pursue  their  stuilies,  etc. 

'riie  glorious  scenery  of  Rio  de  .faneiro  offered  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  tlie  visitors,  and  numerous  excursions  were  organized 
by  the  committee  of  the  congn'ss  for  tlie  benefit  of  a  large  numl)er 
of  the  dentists  and  their  ladies.  One  day  was  spent  in  Petropolis, 
the  l)eautiful  little  summer  capital  in  the  mountains  about  two  hours 
by  rail  from  Rio.  Another  day  was  tak('n  up  by  an  automobile 
excursion  around  the  mountains  surrounding  the  bay.  The  cars 
traversed  the  splendid  road  up  Tijuca,  3.1 7o  feet  high,  and  returned 
by  the  (lavea  route  to  the  Botanical  (Jardens,  which  lay  at  the  base 
of  Rio’s  most  remarkable  mountain,  the  precipitous  Corcovado, 
.30457— Bull.  3  -14 - 2 
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I’hotoKrapl)  )>y  KftrinnUt  (tovhnin. 

RIO  DK  JANKIKO,  ItKAZIL. 

This  piotiiro  shows  Uio  <li>  Janeiro  from  the  liay,  ttio  sharply  outlined  mountain  jieak  in  the  haekcround 
Ireing  Coreovado— t lie  ••  Iluneh-haek" — from  the  top  of  whieh  may  he  seen  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
panoramie  views  in  the  world,  and  whieh  was  one  of  the  places  visited  by  the  delegates  to  the  First 
I’an  American  Dental  f’ongress,  held  in  Uio  in  Detoher,  Ittl.i. 


Plmtogi-iiph  liy  ICegiiratd  (lurliani. 

KIO  DK  JAXKIHO,  IIKAZIL. 

In  few  cities  of  the  world  is  there  such  ojiportunity  for  favorably  impressing  a  visitor”  writes  Dr.  Regi¬ 
nald  (iorham  in  his  account  of  the  First  Fan  American  Dental  Congress.  The  picture  shows  but  asmall 
section  of  the  city,  including  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  boulevard  along  the  water  front  and  in  the  upper 
right  corner  in  the  biu-kground  the  celebrated  “.Sugar  Loaf,”  the  mountain  whieh  guards  one  side  of 
the  entranei'  to  the  harbor. 


HKST  I’AN  AMKUICAX  DKXTAL  CONCIIKSS. 


home  nieml)ers  of  the  orKaiiizinp  eommittee  and  the  delegates  from  the  I  nited  States.  This  deletta 
tion  was  composed  of  I)rs.  Walter  N".  lieekman,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.;  K.  .lamieson,  of  Cleveland 
Ohio;  W.  n.  Spearinp,  H.  Everett,  and  Hettinald  Oorham,  of  I’hila  lelphia,  I’a. 
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'the  pan  AMERICAN  UNION. 


2,300  loot  ill  lioijiht.  K(‘1roslunoiits  woro  sorvod  in  tlio  Botaiiioal 
(lardens,  a  military  liand  onlivoiiiiin:  tho  procoodiiifis  with  a  iiundior 
of  musical  selootions. 

Aftor  the  closiii"  session  of  tho  oon<rross  on  Ootobor  IS.  an  oxoursion 
hy  boat  around  tho  hoautiful  hay  was  arranjrod  for  tho  following  day, 
Sunday,  wliich  was  participatod  in  by  a  larfjo  uumhor  of  tho  dol(‘- 
<;atos.  Upon  thoir  roturn  to  thoir  rospootive  homos  tho  visitors, 
without  oxooptiou.  horo  with  them  tho  most  pleasin';  roool  loo  lions  of 
thoir  stay  in  Rio,  tho  hoauty  of  tho  city,  the  <;onorous  hospitality  of 
the  people,  and  inoidoutally  tho  satisfaction  of  having  oontrihuted 
somethin';  to  tho  success  of  tho  lirst  of  what  is  hoped  to  hocome  a 
lou<;  series  of  similar  conforom  os. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA’  '/ 

Dear  Mr.  Editor ;  A  frioiul  of  mine,  also  doin';  South  America 
for  the  lirst  time,  hut  not  having,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  my  back<;roun(l 
of  experience  in  other  parts  of  Jaitin  America,  has  just  read  over  my 
earlier  letter  to  the  Bi  i.i.etix.  By  the  way,  he  takes  the  Bulletin 
and  makes  his  ‘‘house”  kee|)  it  on  hie.  lie  found  no  fault  with  the 
character  or  substance  of  that  letter,  hut  he  says  that  I  do  not  fro 
enough  into  detail;  that  I  ought  to  specify  hotels:  prices  on  the  rail¬ 
way;  houi-s  of  travel,  and  other  sucli  practical  information  that  a 
traveler  might  use.  But  really,  Mr.  Editor,  I  can  not  agree  with  him, 
and  I  hope  you  indorse  my  opinion.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
seldom  found  that  very  exact  data  of  that  kind  could  always  be 
trusted,  because  conditions  change,  and  what  one  man  may  want 
another  might  reject.  Moreover,  I  had  planned  to  give  several 
paragraphs  in  my  last  letter  (whichever  that  may  be),  summing  up 
many  such  details  in  a  general  formula  so  that  it  might  be  applied 
according  to  circumstances  as  a  broad  average.  I  trust  that  this 
plan  meets  your  approval.  Please  let  me  k:iow  what  you  prefer,  if  it 
is  possible  to  reach  me  on  my  way. 

The  traveler  from  the  north  may  climb  to  La  Paz,  which  means  all 
Bolivia,  on  the  railway  up  from  Mollendo,  through  Arequipa,  and 
across  Lake  Titicaca.  This  is  the  pleasant  route,  but  not  the  shortest, 
from  the  coast  to  the  capital.  If  anyone  should  prefer  to  go  up  from 
Arica  to  La  Paz,  because  this  roatl  has  the  smallest  mileage,-  the 
rapid  ascent  from  sea  level  to  about  14,000  feet  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Besides,  Mollendo  offers  the  break  at  Aretpiipa,  which 
otherwise  would  be  missed.  (The  advantages  of  this  intermediate 
stop  have  been  explained  in  my  second  letter.)  In  coming  north 
along  the  west  coast  the  traveler  conveniently  enters  Bolivia  through 
Antofagasta  for  much  the  same  reasons. 

The  money  of  Bolivia  is  relatively  the  same  as  that  of  Peru.  The 
unit  of  currency  is  the  boliviano,  121  of  which  make  exactly  £1, 
which  gives  to  the  boliviano  a  value  of  $0.3Sf)3.  Both  the  British 
sovereign  and  the  Peruvian  libra  are  freely  used  legally  and  com¬ 
mercially,  and  I  saw  no  national  gold  coins.  For  ready  reckoning 
the  boliviano  may  be  estimated  at  40  cents  Ignited  States  money. 
National  silver  coins  are  given  as  change  in  abundance,  and  tins 

'  The  third  of  a  series  of  10  articles  commenciiij:  in  the  January  niiml)er  of  the  Bulletin. 

’  Via  Arica  is  4t0  kilometers  or  274  miles;  via  .Mollendo,  S44  kilometers  or  52.i  miles;  via  .\ntofagasla 
1,1.57  kilometers  or  719  miles. 
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Tin:  KAII.WAY  FROM  ARU'A  TO  I, A  FAZ. 

(1)  Length  of  the  road.  274  miie.s.  It  wa.'i  eoinmemed  in  I'.tDO.  the  eost  l>eing  about  S12,()0(»,0l((i. 
(2)  A  view  of  |>ortion  of  the  road  through  the  .sterile  area.  (H)  scene  on  the  ‘‘rack’’  system,  show¬ 
ing  the  ah.soliile  harrenness  of  this  region. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER  IX  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
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nioiu'V  stM  Vos  for  all  ordinal y  liaiisactioiis.  'Plu'se  consist  of  bolivi¬ 
anos  and  fractions,  with  minor  hasc'r  coins — some  old,  some  new.  A 
draft  on  a  letter  of  credit  not  nmisiially  commands  some  premium, 
as  th(‘re  is  a  brisk  call  for  exchange  j)aper:  the  holdei'  of  such  a  letter 
can  therefore  <iain  on  its  face  value  at  times  if  he  is  careful.  So  far 
I  feel  correct  in  my  jud<j:ment  to  depend  chiedy  upon  British  money, 
however  much  it  hurt  my  |)ride. 

I  came  down  from  La  Paz  over  the  sliortest  route  to  the  coast. 
Others  may  be  inclined  to  do  likewise,  unless  some  particular  reason 
demanded  that  they  take  the  longer  route,  southward  through 
Bolivia  to  Antofagasta,  although  I  probably  shall  try  the  Antofagasta 
railway  on  my  second  visit.  My  own  personal  experience  confirmed 
my  choice  in  this  instance.  The  run  can  be  made  from  La  Paz  to 
Arica  in  one  day.  and  I  hear  that  a  schedule  to  that  elfect  is  under 
consideration,  but  when  I  recently  came  down  it  took  two  days  for 
the  274  miles.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  travel  in  Latin  America, 
however,  that  this  slower  service  was  grateful  to  me,  as  it  gave  me 
opportunity  to  observe  better  the  region  through  which  I  was  passing. 

This  western  slope  of  the  Andes  between  the  plateau  and  the 
ocean  is  wonderful.  For  hours  after  leaving  the  edge  of  the  cup, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  La  Paz.  the  train  runs  along  a  valley, 
with  considerable  greiui  close  to  tin*  accompanying  river,  many 
llamas  biowsing  at  hdsure  on  the  slopes,  a  few  ruins,  a  few  habi¬ 
tations.  but  almost  no  inhabitants.  When  the  river  is  abandoned 
by  the  railway,  the  surrounding  country  is  bleaker  and  more  barren, 
and  the  green  gives  |)lace  to  blown.  On  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  of  my  tri|)--  the  afternoon  of  the  one  day's  schedule — the  leal 
wonders  began.  While  still  on  the  upper  plateau,  a  gradual  disap- 
pi'arance  of  the  effect  of  water  is  noticed,  until  the  degree  of  what  1 
would  like  to  call  ahsoluteness  of  freedom  from  moisture  is  reached. 
There  is  nothing  to  he  seen  hut  rock.  Xo  vegetation  whatever  can 
be  detected,  not  even  a  cactus.  There  is  no  dust,  no  particles  in 
the  air,  no  trace  of  any  erosion.  So  far  as  I  could  learn  from  those 
who  were  accpiainted  with  the  region  there  is  no  record  of  rain  over 
this  ])art  of  the  plateau. 

The  highest  point  of  the  line  is  feet,  and  about  oO  miles  to 

the  west  of  it  begins  the  rapid  descent  of  24  miles  on  a  continuous 
rack  system  with  a  grade  of  0  per  cent,  which  brings  the  train  down 
to  an  elevation  of  7, 200  feet  on  another  but  narrower  plateau. 
Here,  if  imagination  and  scientific  instruments  will  permit  the 
euphuism,  the  absence  of  moisture  becomes  still  more  absolute. 
Bock  without  end,  no  rain,  no  trace  of  living  thing,  and  no  jiossi- 
hility  of  growth  or  change.  Old  residents  of  La  Paz  have  told  me 
that  when  they  came  down  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  aiming  at  the 
pretty  town  of  Tacna,  they  had  to  be  extremely  careful  in  crossing 


(2)  The  aduana  (customhouse)  at  Ariea  is  solidly  built,  ami  lies  close  to  the  water  front  ami  the 
railway  stations.  It  is  equipped  for  an  iiicreasing  trallic  as  the  railway  becomes  more  used.  The 
moTTo  or  promontory  above  the  town.  Some  shelter  is  offered  in  the  cove  at  its  base.  I'roper 
harbor  facilities  will  be  built  at  Arica,  close  to  this  rock. 


A  C'OMMKKCIAI,  THAVEI.KH  IX  SOUTH  AMEKIUA. 


this  (losort.  which  tluMi  must  have  taken  them  a  minimum  of  two 
liai'cl  (lays,  to  he  sure  to  have  sullieieut  water  for  both  man  ami 
beast.  Without  water  carri(*(l  with  tliem  the  trip  would  he  hojH*- 
l(‘ss,  and  occasionally  even  now  dry  hones  of  perished  travel(*rs  are 
discoviuTd  off  the  beaten  path  wlu're  tlu'v  had  strayed  away  to  die*, 
owing  to  lack  of  water.  The  railway  constructors  overcame  tliis 
obstacle  by  carrying  water  from  the  snowy  uplands  in  pipes  for  a 
hundred  miU's  or  more  across  the  barren  and  sterile  rocks.  Tlu'v 
told  me  that  the  water  supply  to  the  track  laborers  in  construction 
times  and  for  the  permanent  force  of  to-day  was  one  of  the  most 
costly  items  in  all  their  expense  account. 

Hut  the  point  I  wish  to  make  in  this  n'gard  is  that  on  this  platiaiu, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  (»,0()()  feet,  wluue  the  dryimss  is  al)solut(*, 
and  where  no  germ  can  live  if  it  must  depcuid  upon  any  food  supplied 
by  surrounding  nature,  is  the  Ix'st  place  in  the  world  for  a  sanatoi  ium 
for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  tuberculosis. 

This  is  my  own  sugg('stion,  hut  I  invite  the  scientific  world  to 
make  note  of  it.  The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  can  find  here  no 
visible  means  of  support  outside  the  human  body,  and  once  tin* 
lungs  are  offered  nothing  but  dry,  sterile  air,  with  all  the  favorable 
factors  of  agreeable  sunlight,  moderate  temperature,  and  suitable 
elevation,  they  must  rejtxH  the  noxious  bacillus,  provided  that  there 
is  enough  lung  tissue  left  to  perform  a  decent  function.  Of  course, 
the  cost  of  living  here,  with  the  necessity  of  bringing  everything  to 
the  place,  would  be  excessive.  Details  of  this  character  must  be 
worked  out  on  an  economic  basis.  The  scientific  problem,  however, 
is  close  to  solution,  now  that  the  railway  has  opened  an  entrance  to 
this  uniijue  area  on  the  bosom  of  mother  earth. 

Pardon  me  again,  Mr.  Editor,  for  such  a  digression.  It  will  not 
be  the  last  one,  I  fear,  in  these  rambling  letters,  but  I  warned  you 
in  the  beginning  that  they  would  be,  to  some  extent,  made  up  of 
impri'ssions,  and  even  a  commercial  traveler  can  not  escajic  a  note 
of  observation  outside  of  his  immediate  sphere  of  action  once  in  a 
while.  There  is  no  hotel  at  the  point  mentioned,  oidy  a  residence 
for  the  emplovei's  of  the  railway  division,  but  what  short  time  I  saw 
them  they  were  well  nouiished  and  comfortable,  demonstrating 
that  even  in  such  an  absolute  desert  life  could  be  hajipily  sustained. 

Of  Arica  1  should  like  to  sav  much,  because  it  represents  just  that 
intermediate  ground  between  the  old  and  the  new,  not  alone  on  the 
west  coast  but  all  over  Soutli  America,  wliere  tlie  ])ast  meets  the  com¬ 
ing  century.  Arica,  and  in  fact  this  entire  region,  has  a  histoiy.  It 
has  j)layed  its  jiart  in  earlier  jiolitical  struggles  and  has  been  the  ])ort 
of  entry  or  exit  for  Bolivia  long  ago.  The  valley  of  the  River  Lluta 
gives  to  its  contiguous  territor}’  a  freshness  of  green  and  a  local  food 
su])])ly  lacking  in  many  somewhat  similar  ])orts  of  Peru  and  (  hile. 


This  altracTivp  structure,  both  ornamental  and  useful,  was  given  to  the  town  by 
the  Itrilish  colony  in  coinmeinorat ion  of  the  centennial  of  Chile's  declaration  of 
indeiH-ndence  in  IHIU. 
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('((iniiij;  down  this  valJov  on  llu*  railwiiy  1  noticed  a!  nndant  si<;ns  of 
ajxricnltnre  wliicli  ])roinise  to  make  the  city  and  snrronndinjis  self- 
sn})])oitinj;.  Besides  this,  the  near-l)y  (•a])ital  of  Taena  (hy  a  eiirions 
twist  of  lan<rnaj;e  this  word  is  ])rononneed  almost  as  if  s])elled  Tajina, 
althoujili  of  course  ])nre  Sj)anish  would  retain  the  hard  ci  is  a  ])leasant 
little  oasis  in  the  l)arren  slo])e  immediately  ahont  it,  and  a  social  resort 
for  those  who  like  to  fjet  a  hit  inland  from  the  ever-])resent  Pacific  at 
Ariea  itself. 

.yi  tliis  savors  of  tlie  ])ast,  es]>ecially  when  one  considers  that  Taena 
was  the  Mecca  on  the  journey  from  La  Paz.  A  little  railway,  one  of 
the  first  in  South  America  so  I  was  told,  connects  Arica  and  Taena, 
and  still  retains  its  former  characteristics.  Incidentally  it  should  he 
mentioned  tliat  close  to  this  railway  lies  the  skeleton  of  the  United 
States  fripite  tossed  ujxtn  the  sands  hy  a  tidal  wave  in  1S6S, 

and  can  he  ])lainly  seen  from  tlie  train. 

Arica  of  tlie  ])resent  and  future  is  hound  to  tjrow  steadily  more  im- 
jiortant  in  a  commercial  sense,  as  tlie  new  railway  increases  its  facili¬ 
ties  for  trans])ortation  to  the  Bolivian  ])lateaus.  By  the  way,  the 
line  to  Taena  is  no  jiart  of  the  railway  to  La  I’az.  I  made  the  mistake 
of  thinkinji  it  was,  until  I  actually  traveled  over  the  latter.  I  know 
that  the  Bi  i.i.etix  has  <;iven  accurate  information  on  this  ])oint,  h.iit 
1  take  this  occasion  to  warn  commercial  travelers  and  tourists  that 
to  visit  Taena  a  se])arate  triji  must  he  made  from  Arica,  coniin<t  hack 
to  the  ])ort  for  a  fresh  start  to  La  Paz.  Arica  is  a  jiretty  little  ])lace, 
with  its  shaded  jilaza,  its  ocean  hathin<;  heach,  the  Morro  frownin<t 
above  it,  and  the  suhstantial  huildin<rs  of  both  the  town  and  the  rail¬ 
way  already  stirriiifi:  to  the  ini])nlses  of  this  modern  movement. 

To  the  commercial  traveler,  therefore,  Arica  is  of  decided  interest. 
.Vlready  Bolivia  has  a  customhouse  here,  so  that  <>;oods  importeil  into 
the  country,  and  exjiorts  of  metal  from  its  numerous  mines,  can  pass 
to  their  destination  with  little  or  no  delay.  The  lines  of  the  railway 
are  close  to  the  water;  the  adnana  (customhouse)  faces  the  ocean, 
and  the  larfjer  warehouses  are  conveniently  near  hy.  As  yet  the  small 
])ier  is  inadeipiate  both  as  to  size  and  de])th  of  water  aloiif^side,  and 
can  not  accommodate  steamers,  so  that  all  car<;oes  are  transferred  I  y 
lijihters  or  launches,  hut  the  (lovernment  has  ])lans  to  construct 
])ro])er  harbor  works,  and  as  the  traffic  increases  the  demand  will 
warrant  the  necessary  investment  for  them. 

T  dare  not  with  truth  say  that  1  found  on  this  trip  a  startlinjj  reward 
in  either  sales  or  jiromises.  Such  luck  on  my  first  venture  could 
hardly  he  e.xpected,  hut  1  was  stimulated  hy  the  jirospects  for  the 
future.  1  can  well  ima<;ine  a  definite  ]>ro<;ress  of  Arica  when  Bolivia 
he<rins  to  boom.  Even  in  the  valley-  and  1  include  Taena  as  well-  - 
there  is  a  demand  for  merchandise  of  a  quality  e(|ual  to  what  we  in 
the  States  jiroduce,  hut  I  refer  chiefly  to  the  trade  which  is  ojiened 
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VIEWS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  PORTION  OF  VALPARAISO. 

(1)  This  is  one  of  the  busiest  comers  of  the  city.  On  both  streets  are  banks,  warehouses,  atnl  the  larger 
oinees;  they  lead  to  the  section  where  the  shipping  is  most  active.  (2)  I’assengers  come  from  the  steamer 
in  the  bav  and  disembark  at  the  wharf.  When  the  harbor  improvements  are  completed,  vessels  will 
then  l>erth  at  modern  docks  etpiippt-d  with  all  mec^hanical  facilities. 
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1)V  llu>  railway  and  r('])ivs('ntin<;  all  Bolivia.  This  is  the  shortest 
haul.  To  bo  sure  tho  soa  vova<:o  is  loss  by  about  100  inilos.  or  a 
nijrbt’s  run  coiuiii};  down  from  Panama  to  Mollondo.  than  it  is  to 
.Vrica.  but  the  latter  is  a  comin<;  ])ort:  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me. 
Fn)m  Antofa<;asta  to  Ibdivia  there  are  some  advanta<:es  to  sbijmients 
from  Euro])e  or  even  from  the  I’nited  States  via  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
irellan.  These  teehnieal  relations  I  tlo  not  su])])ose  you  wish  me  to 
dwell  u])on  here;  they  are  sufij^estions  for  intimate  discussion  as  any 
s])eeilie  ease  may  arise.  I  call  attention  to  the  ])rohlem.  however, 
for  the  benefit  of  other  travelers  who  intend  to  consider  carefully  the 
])ossihilities  of  tlie  west  coast. 

It  was  with  rejiret  that  I  left  Ariea.  Then*  are  unworthy  hotel 
accommodations  in  the  jdace.  in  itself  an  indication  of  its  increasin'! 
l)usiness,  l)ut  the  ])la/.a  and  the  club  are  delijfhtful,  and  in  both  one 
can  taste  to  the  full  the  charm  of  Latin  life.  Most  steamers,  hut 
not  all.  make  a  stop  at  Arica,  so  that  it  is  wise  to  consult  a  schedule 
before  comin<!  down,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay,  and  as  I 
was  lucky  enouiih  to  cover  the  fjround  within  the  four  days  1  had 
allowed  myself,  I  caujilit  my  boat  southward.  ])lanninf!  to  <!o  as  direct 
as  the  steamer  would  carry  me  to  ^'al])araiso. 

From  Arica  to  Valjniraiso  is  al)out  It.oO  miles,  depending!  u])on  the 
way  the  distance  is  measured.  My  steamer  took  from  Wednesday 
afternoon  to  Saturday  eveninj!.  includin'!  the  intermediate  calls  at 
various  ])orts  on  the  Chilean  coast.  Now  some  one  will  ask  when  I 
make  this  confession.  “But  why  <lidn’t  you  sto])  at  some  of  thos(‘ 
l)i<!  towns  like  Iquique  and  Antofa<!asta”  f  It  is  the  truth  that  1 
skipjied  them,  and  1  am  ])artly  ashamed  of  myself  for  so  doin'!,  but 
1  just  felt  that  1  had  to  ^et  on  to  Val])araiso.  Perhaps  i  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  was  a  wee  bit  homesick  me  homesick,  with  months  of 
absence  in  Central  America  or  Mexico,  where  a  tele<!ram  could  not 
reach  me.  1  can  not  explain  the  feelinj!  exactly,  althou»!h  I  know 
that  it  existed.  1  was  homesick. 

In  Central  America  I  was  always  amonj!  friends.  If  1  made  new 
acquaintances  we  seemed  somehow  to  have  other  friends  in  common; 
and.  after  all.  1  was  in-ijtlie  northern  continent  and  did  not  feel  very 
far  from  home.  There  are  many  Y  ankees  travelin<!  or  resident  in 
these  countries,  and  a  day’s  journey  can  not  be  made  without  hear- 
iu"  talk  of  Maine,  or  Indiana,  or  California.  The  «!ossi])  of  the  street, 
also,  has  the  llavor  of  North  American  interests,  and  many  customs 
are  marked  by  a  northern  character.  I  never  lost  track  of  the  sea¬ 
sons  north  of  the  Equator,  ami  evervl)ody  knows  with  what  an  effort 
one  must  adjust  one’s  mind  to  realize,  here  in  South  America,  that 
Christmas  Day  is  about  the  hottest  of  the  year. 

Therefore,  let  the  traveler  who  for  the  first  time  visits  South 
America  on  a  serious  errand  like  the  study  of  foreign  markets  and  the 


Ml  NICll’AL  1MI>I{()\  I:MKNTS  IN  VALl'AK AISO. 

These  t  wo  photographs  show  the  cluira  -ter  of  the  improvements  beins  made  throiijihoii  1 1  he  eity ,  es|«>eial  I y 
where  the  destnictUm  eaiised  by  the  eartinpiake  of  IhOh  recpiired  a  relmildinR  of  both  streets  ami  bnibl- 
in^s.  Such  attra'tive  scuiarcs'aml  monuments  at  street  intcrseetions  are  eharaeteristie  of  the  new 
Valparaiso. 
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sale  of  inanufiict lived  wares  jirepaiv  for  tlie  feeliiij;  of  loneliness  which 
is  certain  to  overwhelm  him  before  he  finishes.  It  will  come,  sooner 
or  later,  and  he  can  not  escajie  it.  To  have  some  jjood  resource  in 
such  unha])])y  moments  is  his  most  [trustworthv  remedy.  Some 
clean  diversion  foi-  the  mind  and  body  is  necessary  at  such  times. 
Don't  he  tempted  into  drink,  or  other  trouble,  is  the  very  best  advice 
and  warning;  I  can  give  the  homesick  man — and  1  know  what  1  am 
talking  about,  believe  me.  Man}'  a  jiromising  tri])  J  have  seen  end 
in  disaster  when  other  factors  were  leading  to  success,  because  the 
poor  man  suddenly  fell  victim  to  momentary  glooms  and  thought  he 
could  throw  them  off  by  a  clica])  forgetfulness. 

1  dare  not  attenpit  to  explain  it,  but  South  America  is  different 
from  Central  America  in  a  subtle  way.  To  be  sure  the  language  is 
S])anish  so  far  as  1  have  gon.^,  althougli  I  know  tliat  Portuguese  is 
sjioken  nationally  in  Brazil.  But  there  is  a  mysterious  something 
which  1  have  not  grasjied  and  which  1  must  ])enetrate  befori*  1  r(‘covei’ 
my  assurance  and  firmness  of  foot.  The  language  gives  me  no  trouble, 
yet  1  find  many  words  in  common  use  in  Central  America  which  eith<>r 
have  a  different  meaning  in  Peru  and  Chile  or  are  never  heard  in 
])olite  society  south  of  the  line.  Be  careful,  then,  Mr.  Traveler,  not 
to  abuse  that  beautiful  language  by  an  indelicate  familiarity  with  it. 
The  peo])le  are  almost  the  same — polite,  cordial,  hospitable,  and 
uniformly  courteous.  Habits  and  customs  are  relatively  the  same, 
contrasting  no  more,  on  the  surface  at  least,  than  they  do  between 
Massachusetts  and  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Texas.  The  diflVrence  is 
there,  however,  and  must  be  cognized  (I  learned  that  word  in  college 
years  ago,  and  never  knew  how  handy  it  was  till  now)  before  it  can  b«' 
fairly  met. 

May  1  attempt  to  give  an  explanation  of  tliis  almost  intangible 
distinction  to  which  1  have  tried  to  call  attention?  1  have  now 
covered  reasonably  well  the  west  coast  (please  note  that  this  letter  is 
])ostmarkfd  Puerto  Montt,  (diile),  and  can  speak  from  my  own 
experiences  and  on  my  own  authority,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  my  argument  controverted,  should  any  of  your  wiser  readers 
wish  to  accuse  me  of  error  in  the  matter.  Leaving  other  influences 
aside,  one  great  factor  in  the  international  developments  of  the  earlier 
times  was  the  constant  relationship  maintained  with  fCurojie,  and  the 
very  moderate  relationshi])  with  the  Lnited  States  for  many  years, 
in  fact,  up  to  almost  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  century.  As  the 
whole  country  grew  and  a  foreign  trade  became  more  necessary,  it 
was  Eurojie  that  first  and  quickest  siqiplied  the  wants  of  the  ])eople, 
took  their  ])roducts  when  they  were  sent  abroad,  and  from  Europe 
came,  as  they  came  to  the  United  States,  the  willing  immigrants  to 
undertake  their  industries.  On  the  west  coast  only  ('Idle  had  a 
noticeable  immigration,  but  European  capital  was  glad  to  jirovide 
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PLAZA  UK  LOS  HUMUKKOS  (FIUKMKN’S  SQI  AU K),  VALPAUAISO. 

Only  imp  blook  from  the  Malepon  (water  front),  and  in  the  heart  of  the  business  seel  ion  of  Valparaiso,  is  a  pretty  puiilie  sipiare  wliieli  oilers  a  pleasant  eontrust  to  the 

bustling  streets  close  by.  Several  fine  buildings  are  situated  on  it. 
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tlie  stiviifitli  wlion*  nntive  arms  had  the  ambition  to  umlertako 
mat<‘rial  inijn-ovcnuMits.  Tims  the  f;‘olin<>:  that  Europe  was  later  a 
friendly  neighbor  grew  by  an  uninterrupted  intereourse  after  inde- 
|)endence  was  deelared,  whereas  the  United  States,  reniov(‘d  as  it 
was  in  a  geographieal  sense,  and  failing  to  keej)  u])  a  foreign  eom- 
meree  while  its  own  interior  resources  were  being  so  marvellously 
develo])ed,  fell  away  from  an  intimacy  established  in  earlier  (bn's. 

Thus  there  is  in  South  America  a  close  allinity  t(»  all  bhiropean 
standards.  The  pe(ti)le  do  not  know  us  so  well;  they  are  willing  to 
welcome  any  Yankee  who  comes  to  them  with  an  honest  and  open 
mind,  but  he  must  j)rove  his  ])urpose  to  be  sincere.  To  be  somewhat 
slangy  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  1  found  that  I  could  not  arrive  until 
1  made  gotxl.  Europe  was  already  there;  the  United  States  had 
little  to  do  with  their  commercial  pros))erity,  and  my  market,  how¬ 
ever  vast  its  consuming  power,  could  be  reached  only  by  my  under¬ 
standing  that  Europe  was  my  chiefest  competitor,  and  that  I  must 
meet  these  European  standards  if  I  were  to  obtain  the  success  for 
which  I  had  come  to  South  America.  Do  I  make  myself  clear,  Mr. 
Editor  ^  It  is  the  failure  to  grasp  conditions  of  this  nature  that 
discourages  some  commercial  men  entering  the  field  for  the  first  time. 
They  get  homesick,  too,  but  they  can’t  get  over  it  as  1  did.  Their 
feet  get  cold  and  stay  cold  till  they  are  at  last  on  the  steamer  headed 
north  for  Xew  York  or  Panama.  1  knew  one  man  who  went  as  far 
as  Buenos  Aires  on  a  fine  contract  and  with  a  splendid  line  of  goods 
seemingly  wanted  i?i  the  southern  markets,  but  he  lost  patience  and 
confidence  after  three  months  of  absence.  lie  could  not  understand 
the  peo])le  nor  interpret  their  desires  in  the  wav  I  have  explained. 
He  felt  so  far  from  home.  And  he  gave  uj)  his  contract,  abandoned 
bis  tour,  and  left  for  the  “States”  a  happier  but  by  no  means  a 
wiser  man.  He  left  a  bad  im])ression,  and  I  warn  all  travelers  to 
j)ush  their  itinerary  through,  for  their  own  rej)utation,  even  at  the 
cost  of  days  and  days  of  loneliness. 

And  what  is  the  answer  f  How  can  a  man  overcome  his  home¬ 
sickness  and  break  the  monotony  of  the  hours  when  he  can  not, 
whether  on  account  of  holidays  or  of  waiting  for  clients,  be  attending 
to  business  f  Get  a  card  to  a  club.  This  is  one  solution.  Practically 
eveiy  city  and  town  in  Tadin  America,  north  or  south,  has  a  club  or 
casino,  and  it  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  obtain  a  guest’s  card.  Usually 
the  stranger  is  invited  to  make  use  of  the  club  without  formality, 
esj)ecially  if  the  town  is  small;  the  steward  or  porter  will  recognize 
him  and  gladly  welcome  him  to  its  comfortable  shelter.  If  his  stay 
is  to  be  ])rolonged  for  more  than  a  day  or  so,  it  is  not  undignified,  in 
case  the  invitation  has  not  been  immediately  extended,  to  ask  for  a 
card,  giving,  in  all  justification,  the  feeling  of  friendlessness  as  a 
reason  for  longing  for  its  privileges. 

:{0457— Hull,  a— 14 - 3 


VIKWS  IN  THK  CITY  OK  SANTIAliO. 

The  hill  of  Santa  l.iufa.  This  famous  elevation,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  city,  is  one  ol  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  |ieople.  From  its  top  a  fine  picture  of  the  mountains  toward  the  east  can  be  seen, 
as  well  as  of  the  central  valley  to  the  west  and  south. 


CALLE,  AHI  MADA,  SANTIAC.O,  CHILE. 

Between  the  main  plaza  and  “Avenida  <le  las  Uelicias”  this  busy  street  lies.  t>n  it  are  many  of  the 
best  retail  shops,  and  it  is  always  full  of  life. 
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'I'lioro  is  one  danger  in  club  life,  and  I  warn  the  travcder  to  avoid  it 
as  ho  would  poison.  Ho  must  not  allow  hiinsolf  to  tako  part  in  any 
discussion  touohin<j:  politios,  wliothor  local,  gonoral,  or  intornational ; 
nor  must  ho  ovor  pormit  a  word  of  j^o-ssip  to  pass  his  lijis.  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about  in  this  rogard.  I  know  the  tomptations  and 
the  misfortuno  that  may  follow  by  yiolding  to  thorn.  It  can  bo 
taken  for  granted  that  no  stranger,  and  especially  no  traveling  man, 
can  pretend  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Latin  American  politics. 
It  is  very  hartl  to  comprehend,  harder  still  to  be  formulated  into 
opinions,  but  all  too  easy  to  be  the  subject  of  trivial  talk.  Further 
analysis  of  the  matter  is  unnecessary.  Keep  your  mouth  shut  and 
think  of  something  else.  'Phis  is  the  best  rule,  even  for  selfish  guid¬ 
ance,  that  any  man  can  lay  down  for  himself.  'Phe  same  rule  applies 
with  equal  force  to  gossij)  on  the  social  life  as  on  the  political  life  in 
Latin  America.  In  the  latter  case,  jiersonalities  come  into  play, 
and  common  delicacy  toward  one’s  hosts  must  demand  a  policy  of 
silence.  Do  not  listen  to  and  do  not  believe  what  3'ou  mav  acci- 
dentaUj'  hear. 

You  may  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  these  reflections  are  far  removed 
from  the  experiences  of  a  traveling  man  in  South  America.  I  assure 
vou,  however,  that  they  are  very  appropriate  to  the  cause.  'Phese 
conclusions  are  derived  from  some  bitter  exjieriences  of  mv  own  in 
C’entral  America,  and  I  realized  wlum  I  came  down  here  that  I  should 
be  guided  accordingly.  1  have  also  known  of  men  who  frittered 
awa\'  their  time  in  talk  and  gossip,  thinking  that  tlu\v  were  acipiiring 
a  better  acquaintance  therebv.  Not  so.  Tlie\^  lost  tlie  ailvantage 
of  a  neutrality  of  attitude,  and  made  no  real  friends.  But  just  think 
of  the  discourte.sv' of  it.  Do  we  respect  a  (Jerman  or  an  Phiglishman 
or  Turk  who  comes  to  our  countiy  and  expres.ses  undigested  oinnions 
on  our  mode  of  living  and  thought  ?  Then  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  an\' 
indiseretion  when  we  ourselves  are  abroad.  The  Latin  is  so  warm¬ 
hearted,  so  hospitable,  so  impulsivelv  alive  to  tlie  emotions  of  both 
the  intellect  and  the  senses  that  he  enters  eagerlv  into  conversation 
on  anv  topic  that  interests  him.  1  count  among  some  of  mv  best 
and  sincerest  friends  on  earth  not  a  few  Latin  Americans  north  of 
the  E(iuator,  and  j’ct  I  am  jiroud  to  say  that,  within  the  last  si'veral 
vears,  I  have  not  for  one  moment  allowed  mvself  to  discuss  with 
them  the  mooted  questions  of  their  jxditical  or  social  life.  They  are 
still  my  loval  friends. 

In  the  club  the  stranger  has  access  to  the  latest  newspapers,  which 
he  should  read  carefully  for  the  sake  of  the  Spanish  in  them.  He  can 
make  acquaintances,  play  billards,  chess,  or  similar  games.  He  can 
learn  what  is  going  on,  and  probably  he  will  have  op|)<»rtunitA'  to  take 
part  in  functions  wherein’  he  sees  something  of  tlie  social  or  even 
home  life  of  the  people.  And  this  leads  me  to  another  hint  to  the 


THi:  MIMCII’AI,  lU  II.DlNC;  IN  SANTIACO. 

This  piihlic  liiiililint;  N  siliialcil  on  t  lie  main  plaza  (if  I  he  city,  where  is  also  the  ealhedral.  It  il  hist  rales  the  iliynilieil  eharaeler  of  I  lie  eapilal.  reinarkeil 

liy  all  who  visit  Chile,  either  for  the  lirsi  lime  or  repeatedly. 
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travcl(T  which  will  he  worth  ki)owiii>i.  Don’t  staiul  aloof  and  pro¬ 
claim  yourself  a  stran<;er  all  tlie  time.  The  Latin  is  so  human  and 
so  cordial.  The  differences,  socially  speakini;.  between  his  ways  and 
ours  are  so  sli<;ht  tluit  there  is  no  cause  for  awkwardness  in  any 
social  int(*rcourse  where  <;ood  hn'edinj;  shows  itself.  In  fact,  it  is 
lidicuhmsly  astonishiiif?  to  one  who  has  md  really  lived  in  Latin 
America,  as  1  have,  to  discover  that  society  there  is  charminj;,  and 
(Minducted  by  exactly  tlie  same  rules  of  intercourse  as  we  like  to  tiunk 
control  our  own  society.  The  ladies  talk  of  about  tlu*  same  sul)jects, 
they  all  dance  tlie  saim*  dances,  they  serve  tea  at  5 o’clock,  and  tiu'y 
have  lots  <»f  wit  for  conversation.  So  far  in  South  America  I  have 
found  no  social  customs  diverjrcnt  from  those  1  already  understand 
in  CVntral  America  or  in  the  United  States.  1  have  accepted  what 
o|)portunities  for  society  have  been  offered  me,  and  have  enjoyed 
tliem  like  any  other  sane  Yankee  would.  If  in  the  long  run  (although 
1  need  not  take  this  other  phase  of  tlie  matter  into  consideration 
because  I  enjoy  society  for  itself  alone.)  I  must  confess  a  selfish 
advantage  in  showing  myself  eipiipped  for  .social  life  in  Latin  America, 
let  me  acknowledge,  for  the  Ixmefit  of  tho.se  who  (juestion  its  value, 
that  it  is  good  business. 

So  here  1  am,  having  made  the  run  direct  from  Arica  to  Valpa¬ 
raiso.  1  skipped  such  well-known  places  as  Iquique  and  Antofa¬ 
gasta,  not  altogether  because  1  was  homesick,  but  chiefly  because  I 
was  determined  to  visit  the  big  cities  first,  and  then  to  plat  out  the 
country  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  northern  jiart  of  Chile  had 
to  wait  for  another  time.  There  was  less  regret  in  my  mind  on  so 
deciding,  because  1  understand  that  within  a  short  while  the  Longi¬ 
tudinal  Railway*  will  be  opened  and  then  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  depend  upon  steamers,  but  the  trij)  up  and  down  the  coast  can 
to  this  extent  be  made  by  land. 

Valjiaraiso  is  the  largest  fa<*tor  in  (Chile’s  foreign  commerce.  As  1 
enteri'd  the  jiort  I  was  delighted  at  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  every¬ 
thing  1  saw.  This  was  true  in  itself,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  one  ol  the 
friends  whom  I  made  there,  a  native  ('hilean,  told  me  that  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  1906.  instead  of  having  been  the  disaster  it  threatened  to 
be,  turned  out  in  reality  a  ble.ssing  for  the  city.  The  old  was  wiped 
away,  and  the  enterprise  and  ambition  of  the  people  produced  a 
restored  city  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud.  To  be  sure,  the 
docking  facilities  are  as  yet  inadequate,  but  work  on  the  new  har¬ 
bor  was  in  progress  while  I  was  there,  and  when  the  plans  are  com¬ 
pleted  Valparaiso  can  hold  its  own  with  any  port  in  Latin  America. 
Enough  of  the  former  city  remains  to  jireserve  its  historical  back- 

'  This  railway  oix-iied  formally  on  Nov.  2:1,  1913,  rail  comioction  l)«*int;  then  completed.  It  is 
probable  that  repilar  communication  will  soon  be  established  lietween  Iqiiiipie  and  Valparaiso.  See  the 
Knitlish  Bulletin  for  .lannary,  1914,  p.  27. — Kditob, 


Most  of  these  barrels  are  pro|H'rly  secured  so  that  they  can  withstand  the  treatment  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  but  their  heads  are  too  loose  for  safety.  The  box  is  too  big  and  the  slats  too  tliin.  It  iiiay 
Ire  rlamaged. 
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but  what  tho  oyo  of  the  traveler  most  direetly  finds  is  tlior- 
oujihly  and  satisfactorily  modern.  After  all,  Valparaiso  lays  no 
claim  to  antiquity,  so  I  have  been  told,  uor  to  distinct  importance 
in  that  rejjard,  althouiih  it  has  always  Ix'en  the  entrejiot  for  the 
capital.  It  is  a  commercial  city,  and  its  attraction  lies  in  that 
fundamental  relation.  It  is  the  center  in  which  the  traveler  expects 
to  he  most  activi*.  and  for  that  reason  1  had  to  jiive  quite  as  much 
time  to  it  as  I  did  later  to  Santiaj'o. 

Valparaiso  1  found  to  he,  in  lact,  the  essenct*  ol  the  life  of  ('Idle. 
I  mean  this  oidy  in  the  commercial  sense  of  the  word,  for,  of  course, 
Santia<!;o  represents  the  social,  political,  and  artistic  forces  at  work 
in  the  Republic.  One  mi<;ht  make  such  a  comparison  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  applied  between  ]Iamhur<i  and  Berlin.  Anyhow,  Valpa¬ 
raiso  kept  me  busy.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  what  I  discovered 
to  he  the  purchasin';  factors  in  this  city  would  to  a  lars;!'  extent 
characterize  other  parts  ol  the  country,  nor  was  I  disappointed  in  my 
reasonin';. 

But,  Mr.  Rditor,  I  have  exhausted  the  sj)ace  I  allotted  to  myself, 
and  what  is,  so  I  suppose,  about  the  space  you  can  f;ive  me  in  the 
Bulletix.  This  is  a  ,<;ood  place  to  stop  anyhow,  as  it  just  brings 
me  to  the  door  ol  C’hile,  and  permits  me  therefore  to  give  my  next 
letter  to  this  country,  of  which  1  have  had  the  great  fortune  to  see 
a  good  deal.  I  am  going  to  indulge  in  a  small  holiday  from  here — 
Puerto  Montt — as  the  adjacent  lake  region  is  beautiful,  so  my  ac¬ 
quaintances  tell  me,  and  I  want  to  visit  them.  I  may  therefore  try 
some  description  in  my  next,  if  my  courage  does  not  desert  me.  1 
shall  write  again  in  about  two  weeks.  Ilasta  luego,  pues. 

Vlv.iero. 

Puerto  Moxtt,  (’iiile. 


ANCIENT  TEMPLES  AND 
CITIES  OF  THE  NEW 
WORLD 


(  IIAX-CirAX,  THE  liUIXEI)  (TILMU  CAPITAL. 


STEKY  ahouiuls  ill  pi-e-C'olunibian  Ainorica,  and  the  far¬ 
ther  modern  research  penetrates  into  tlie  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  Mexico,  C’entral  America,  and  tlie  west  coast  of 
South  America  the  more  the  mystery  of  their  ori<;in  seems 
to  deepen.  Amon<;  the  prolilems  jiresented  to  archieolojry  and  antliro- 
poloj^y  none,  perliajis,  is  more  fascinatin<r  than  that  of  the  Chimu 
people  of  Peru.  What  we  read  of  these  dwellers  of  the  north  coast 
of  the  land  made  famous  hy  the  Incas  is  contained  in  casual  references 
hy  the  early  Spanish  chroniclers;  what  we  see  of  their  civilization 
consists  of  stupendous  ruins  near  the  modern  town  of  Trujillo. 

(iazin"  on  these  temple  and  palace  walls,  richly  ornamented  in  bas- 
relief,  these  vast  irrigation  works,  these  mounds  containiii"  the  sepuP 
chers  of  the  "reat,  we  can  well  believe  that  the  Chimus  were  the  rivals 
of  the  Incas.  For  a  long  time,  the  Spanish  chronicles  tell  us,  the  two 
empires,  the  Inca  in  the  highlands  and  the  Chimu  on  the  coast, 
existed  side  by  side,  until  the  conllict  came  which  ended  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  “children  of  the  sun.”  That  conflict  must  have 
lieen  to  the  early  civilization  of  South  America  what  the  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  to  the  classic  world,  the  analogy 
being  emphasized  by  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  Incas,  like  the 
Romans,  were  an  inland  people  expanding  by  land,  while  the  Chimus, 
like  the  Carthaginians,  were  seafaring  conquerors.  The  Incas  came 
from  the  south,  occupying  the  deserted  strongholds  of  an  ancient  race 
of  Cyclopean  builders;  the  people  of  the  coast,  by  tradition,  came 
from  the  north  on  a  flotilla  of  rafts.  Savants  are  not  agreed  on  the 
age  of  the  vestiges  found  iii  the  valleys  they  occupied.  Some  think 
that  there  is  eHdence  of  two  earlier  civilizations;  others  that  every¬ 
thing  points  to  a  relatively  short  occupancy  of  the  valleys,  extending 
over  only  a  few  centuries  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards. 
Racialh”,  the  Chimus,  in  common  with  nearly  all  the  Pacific  coast 
peoples  of  South  America  north  of  Chile,  present  the  characteristics 
found  among  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  and  modern  inhabitants 
of  Central  America  and  Yucatan  utterly  distinct  from  the  highland 
tt’pe  of  the  Inca  conquerors. 

Wheir  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  Sjranish  comiueror  of  Pr'ru,  reaclu'd 
the  Chicama  Valley  tin*  ancient  cajrital  of  the  Chimus  had  long  been 
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I  Uy  Walter  Vernier. 


('ALL1-;  DK  COMKKCIO,  TRUJILLO,  PKKU. 

Trujillo,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic,  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Libertaci,  which  has  a 
IKtpulation  of  about  250,(KK).  The  city  lies  about  10  miles  inland  from  its  port,  Salaverry,  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  valley  that  was  cultivated  long  before  the  Kuropeans  discovered  it.  Trujillo  has  a  uni¬ 
versity  distinguished  for  its  learning  in  the  history  of  Peru,  (iuite  close  to  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  walled  enclosure  called  Chan-Chan. 


THK  CHICAM.V  RIVKR,  DKPARTMKNT  OF  LA  LIBERTAD,  PERU. 

The  Chicama  Valley  has  an  area  of  al)out  a  hundred  square  leagues,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  garden  spots 
of  Peru.  Sugar  cane  is  grown  to  perfection,  and  other  tropical  and  subtropiral  crops  thrive.  The  town 
of  the  .same  name  lies  20  miles  north  of  Trujillo  and  thus  20  miles  from  the  port  of  Salaverry,  and  is  not 
far  from  the  ruins  of  Chan-(;han. 


FAg.VDE  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  CHAX-(  HAN. 

This  sinuous  pattern  is  persistently  carried  out  on  the  walls  and  terraces  of  Chan-Chan.  There  are  some  animal  figures  intermingling  with  it,  or  oi'ca- 
.sionaliy  allotted  a  separate  place.  In  other  parts  of  the  ruins  geometrical  designs  are  prominent.  .\  11  indicate  that  the  builders  of  these  well- 
preserved  ruins  were  artists,  sculptors,  and  arcnitects. 
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ill  ruins.  But  the  v('sti"(*s  of  past  graiulc'iir  in  this  jiroat  plain,  a 
luiii(lr(‘(l  inih's  long,  watonnl  liy  tin*  ('liicaiua,  MansiclK',  and  Viru 
Kivois.  insjiirod  him  with  tlu*  idea  of  huildiiig  hi'n*  tin*  motropolis 
of  tlu'  now  roalm,  and  ho  fonndod  tin*  Spanisli  town  of  Trujillo  oloso 
to  tho  ruins  of  ('lian-t’han.^  How  fond  this  droam  of  a  Sjianish 
inotro])olis  must  havo  Ix'on  is  soon  from  tho  namo  ho  gavo  tho  now 
sottlomont,  whioh  is  that  of  his  nativo  town  in  Estri'inadura.  Trujillo 
is  roaclu'd  by  a  short  railroad  from  Salavoriw,  a  |)ort  on  tho  north 
coast  of  Porn.  On  ontoring  tho  town  tho  travolor  finds  himsolf  in  a 
oornor  of  old  Spain.  Thoro  arc  few  jilaoi's  in  Amorioa  more  snggostivi' 
of  Spanish  colonial  life,  and  thoro  is  a  saying  in  Porn  that  oiu'  of  Don 
Quixote’s  ribs  is  buried  tlii'ro,  by  whioh  is  meant  that  Spanish  hidalgo 
traditinns  survive  in  that  jiioturosiiuo  oornor.  But  Pizarro’s  droam 
never  came  true.  Thoro  was  a  time'  when,  according  to  a  Sjianish 
travc'lor,  Trujillo  was  a  largo  and  nourishing  city  whose*  morohants 
amassc'd  wealth  by  tho  Panama  trade  and  tho  groat  fi'rtility  of  tin* 
surrounding  land,  but  it  never  oijualod  Chan-Chan  in  jiojnilation  or 
jirosjiority.  Thoro  is  abundant  ovidonoo  that  tho  land  surrounding 
tho  anoiont  city  had  boi'ii  cultivated  on  a  very  much  larger  scale  than 
was  over  attomptod  in  Sjianish  times. 

A  visit  to  tho  ruins  of  Chan-Chan,  also  called  tho  Grand  Chimu, 
affords  as  wide  a  camj)  for  speculation  as  does  tho  jiroblom  of  tin* 
origin  of  their  builders.  Wore  those  elaborate  inclosuri's,  jiassagos, 
courts,  chambers,  reaching  down  to  tho  Pacific  Ocean,  jiarts  of  tem¬ 
ples  and  jialacos,  or  do  they  include  vestiges  of  huge  workshojis  >. 
Umhmbtodly  Chan-Chan  was  not  merely  a  jiolitical  and  religious  mo- 
trojiolis,  but  tho  center  of  a  densely  jieojiled  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  region. 

The  iri'igation  works,  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  canals  are  on  so 
gigantic  a  scale  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  engineering  skill  of  the 
Chimus  was  of  the  very  highest  in  aboriginal  Ameiica.  The  water 
was  brought  down  from  the  Muchi  River,  which  was  tajijied  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  city.  The  aqueduct  is  00  feet  high  and 
from  the  toj)  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the  city  one  can  tiace  the  plan 
by  which  the  water  was  distiibuted  down  the  slojie  over  the  city 
and  the  suri’ounding  land.  Everywhere  are  canals  and  reservoirs 
irrigating  gardens,  jirotected  by  a  wall  of  great  massiveness  which 
ran  for  miles  on  the  inland  side  of  the  city.  The  detail  of  the  canals 
suggests  differentiation  in  irrigating  land  for  cotton  and  corn  culti¬ 
vation,  and  if  Chimu  civilization  was  oidy  a  few  lumdred  years  old 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conijuest,  as  some  scientists  have  con¬ 
cluded  from  anthrojiological  evidence,  the  ju-oblem  of  its  origin,  or  its 
introduction  into  Peru,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  all  history. 

J..ooking  down  ujioti  the  ruined  city,  interest  centers  at  once  in  the 
magnificent  bas-relief  decorations,  some  of  them  brilliantly  colored, 
of  the  walls.  Here  evidently  was  the  j)alace  of  the  Chimu,  whose 
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court  must  liavt*  livalcd  iii  splendor  that  ol'  any  oruudal  potoutati*. 
lint  his  po\v(*r,  wlictluM"  it  was  despotic  or  not.  was  huilt  on  tlie  ]U'os- 
perity  of  tin*  people.  That  is  st'en  not  only  in  the  vast  iiriyation 
works  hut  the  wealth  of  te.xtiles,  metal  ornaments,  and  (“specially 
])otteries  found  in  the  burial  mounds  called  huacas.  As  the  Span¬ 
iards.  in  their  systematic  s(“arch  for  buriiMl  jrohl  and  silver  ornauuuits, 
practically  depleti'd  the  huacas,  we  are  not  so  well  abh'  to  jndye  of 
the  ('himu  metal  workmanship  as  we  are  of  their  art  in  modeling  and 
paintiny  clay.  But  their  fame  as  yohlsiniths  and  silveismiths  was 
evidently  very  yreat,  for  after  the  takiny  of  (’han-('han  by  the  Inca 
a  larye  number  of  them  were  s('nt  to  ('uzco,  the  Inca  ca])ital.  It  is 
from  their  marvelous  pottery  that  we  are  able  to  yet  a  ylimpse  of 
the  ('himu  tyj)e,  of  his  life,  his  occupations,  customs,  manners,  morals, 
and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  coast. 

Of  all  the  ])ottery  for  which  ancient  Peru  is  famous  and  which  is 
so  cons])icuous  in  our  museums,  the  Ix'st  conu's  from  (’han-(’han. 
Most  ty])ically  ('himu  are  those  vessels  rej)reseidiny  human  liyurc's. 
heads,  and  yrou])s,  some  of  them  manifestly  ])ortraits  that  must  have 
been  very  yood  likenesses.  One  is  struck  with  the  forcefuhu“ss  of 
some  of  those  heads  and  likewise  with  the  yreat  variety  of  emotions 
ex])ressed.  Some  idea  of  warfare,  of  r(“liyious  beliefs,  of  artistic 
endeavor  may  be  had  from  these  r('])resentations.  and  the  im])ression 
of  the  intelh'ctual  level  of  the  Chimus  is  wholly  favorable.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  much  that  indicatc's  a  decidedly  low  moral  stand¬ 
ard.  In  their  textile  industri(‘s  the  ('himus  were  aided  by  the  exceji- 
tional  (|uality  of  the  cotton  yrown  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  a])])arel 
and  dra])eries  found  also  show  their  skill  in  dyeiny. 

That  all  tlu'se  ))roducts  were  indiyenous  and  not  imported  by  this 
seafariny  ])eo])le  is  evidenced  by  the  larye  number  of  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds  that  have  bc'en  unearthed.  What  was  at  first 
thouyht  to  be  a  maze  of  temple  or  ])alace  ruins  has  since  been  recoy- 
niz(‘d  as  a  seri(‘s  of  workshoj)s.  There  are  two  such  structure's  in¬ 
closed  by  walls.  One  has  a  larye  ivservoir  in  tlie  middle  of  a  sepiare 
surrenmded  by  what  s(“em  to  have  b(“en  market  stalls,  as  well  as  many 
courts,  passayes,  and  chambers  suyy(‘stiny  the  artisans'  shops.  It 
is  dillicult  to  form  a  jerecise  idea  of  the  plan  of  tlie  tanyle  of  passayes 
and  structures,  but  tlu'v  wc're  evidently  laid  out  for  sjiecific  jnirposes: 
and  there  arc  two  distinct  arranyements  traceable  in  the  ])lan  of  the 
city  outside  the  palace,  one  consistiny  of  jiarallel  streets  in  larye 
com])ounds,  the  other  presentiny  houses  yrouped  around  courtyards. 

Like  other  ancient  peoples,  the  ('himus  had  an  elaborate  cult  of 
the  dead.  Burial  places  are  as  much  in  evidence  as  irriyation  canals. 
The  yreat  were  buried  in  mounds,  or  huacas,  of  pyramid  form,  and 
these  are  amony  the  most  famous  monuments  in  America.  Their 
yield  of  yold  and  silvi'r  ornaments  in  Spanish  colonial  tinu's  was 
enormous,  and  they  were  searclunl  for  treasure  with  more  industrious 


C'AUVKI)  TKKUACKS  OF  THK  I'ALACK  OF  CMAX-CIIAX. 


The  matjnifieent  ruins  as  seen  in  the  great  walls  of  flian-Chan,  which  measure  20  to  :«!  feet  in  height,  are 
eviileuees  of  the  culture  of  the  Chitnus.  who  inhabited  the  valley  near  Truiillo  in  the  north  of  Peru. 
They  show  wonderful  designs  and  stucco  work  on  their  surface,  anil  diller  distinctly  in  character  from 
t  he  ruins  found  near  ('uzco.  These  artistic  remains  are  the  delight  of  tourists  (what  few  visit  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  )  and  of  .serious  archaeologists. 


ANIMAL  CAHVIXCS  OX  THK  WALLS  OF  (  IIAX-CHAX. 

.V  closer  view  of  the  waifs  of  Chan-Chan  shows  that  whoever  built  the.se  walls  had  a  strong  imagination  in 
the  artisti''  sense,  and  delighted  in  giving  plav  to  it  in  their  carvings  on  stone.  In  few  places  did  the 
aljorigines  of  .Vmerica  develoi)  such  elaborate  ilesigns.or  try  to  reiiroduce  their  interiiretations  of  nature 
in  greater  detail 


riinto^raphed  from  rollootlon  of  L.  Jemnlas.  Oiinyaqiiil.  Kouador. 


I'EKUVIAN  I'OTTKUY. 


l’rot)ablv  three-fourths  of  the  Peruvian  pottery  found  in  the  museums  of  Kurope  and  the  fnited  States  eaine  from  the  coast,  or  near  it,  and  mucli  of  tliis  from  the  region  ruUsi 
by  the  princes  of  Dhimu.  A  distinguishint:  feature  of  this  coast  pottery  is  tne  occurrence  of  a  double  spout ,  like  an  inverted  Yi  "ith  two  orifices  opening  into  it  from  tlic  ves¬ 
sel,  which  also  frequently  serves  as  a  handle.  Many  of  these  are  seen  in  the  picture,  as  are  some  fine  specimens  representing  the  human  head.  The  latter  are  of  great 
interest  in  showing  the  characteristic  features  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  as  well  as  illustrating  their  styles  of  wearing  their  hair  and  the  kinds  of  lieaddress 
and  ornamentation  common  among  them. 
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rupidity  tliaii  any  otlior  in  P<n‘u,  so  dazzling  had  boon  tlie  original 
linds.  Tlu*  ransacking  began  only  a  few  years  after  the  fouinling  of 
Trujillo  in  158.^;  a  baptized  cbief,  Antonio  Cbayque,  having  disclosed 
some  of  their  secrets.  The  Iluaca  de  Toledo,  then  called  Lomayoa- 
luian,  gave  up  the  richest  treasures,  the  records  of  the  royal  treasury 
at  Trujillo  showing  that  in  lotUi  Clarcia  (lutierrez  de  Toledo,  ])ossi])ly 
a  relative  of  the  viceroy.  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo,  who  ruled  Peru 
from  lo()()  to  loSl,  paid  over  to  the  King  of  Spain  S5,()()0  (’astillian 
gold  dollars,  being  one-lift h  of  the  value  of  the  treasures  unearthed. 
'Fwidve  years  later  the  same  oflicial  recorded  another  payment  of 
the  fifth  part  due  the  (’rown,  the  royal  share  this  time  amounting  to 
til, 000  Castillian  gold  dollars;  and  again  in  1502  the  King  received 
47,000  gold  dollars.  Thus,  the  neld  in  those  20  years  from  the 
Iluaco  de  Toledo  alone  amounted  to  nearly  1,000,000  ('astillian  gold 
dollars,  or  a])proximately  $1,750,000  American.  These  records, 
which  had  been  ju'eserved  by  the  municipality  of  Trujillo,  jierished 
not  many  years  ago,  but  there  are  in  existence  extracts  from  which 
these  figures  are  taken;  it  is  said,  however,  that  the  total  value  of 
the  finds  in  theC'himu  huacas  during  the  three  centuries  of  Sjianish 
rule  amounted  to  no  less  than  $27,500,000  United  States  gold.  The 
linds  were  largel}’  in  the  nature  of  gold  and  silver  necklaces,  brace¬ 
lets,  belts,  diadems,  drinking  vessels,  small  ornaments,  beautifid 
textiles,  and  idols.  As  late  as  1707  a  notable  treasure,  the  “peje 
chico”  (the  little  fish),  presumably  the  idol  of  the  (’himii  fish  god, 
was  unearthed.  It  was  so  called  because  of  a  tradition  that  there 
exists  somewhere  in  the  Iluaca  de  Toledo  a  much  larger  fish  of  solid 
gold,  but  tlie  “peje  grande,”  despite  frantic  searcli  made  at  various 
periods,  is  still  a  secret.  The  last  futile  attempt  was  made  not 
more  than  17  years  ago,  when  a  company  was  formed  in  Trujillo  to 
lift  the  treasure. 

The  ('himu  luiacas,  notably  the  Toledo  and  Obis])o,  whicli  are  ])art 
of  the  city,  and  the  Iluaca  of  the  Moon,  at  a  distance  near  the  Muchi 
Uiver,  are  mounds  of  enormous  dimensions,  from  150  to  ISO  feet  high, 
with  a  base  covering  several  acres.  Slnqieless  to-day,  these  were 
erected  in  terrace  form,  supporting  structures  for  ceremonial  ])ur- 
])oses.  The  passages,  chambers,  and  recesses  were  once  filled  with 
mummies  of  the  ('himu  nobility,  ricbly  clotbed  and  ornamented,  and 
su])plied  with  vessels  and  utensils,  as  though  they  were  to  come  to 
life  again.  Their  relatives  and  retainers  were  l)uried  above  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  humhlest  were  farthest  away  from  their  chief. 
The  Iluaca  of  the  Moon,  according  to  recent  investigators  mainly  a 
(•olossal  burial  ground,  in  the  opinion  of  others  was  the  Temple  of  the 
Moon,  the  Si  An  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Spanish  friar, 
Antonio  de  la  Calancha,  who  was  prior  of  the  Augustine  monks  at 
Trujillo  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Credence  is 
lent  to  the  latter  view  by  the  difference  in  shape  of  this  huaca,  which 


It  would  be  im|)ossible  to  enumerate  the  countless  varieties  of  forms  and  combinations  of  the  coast 
l)ottery  of  I’eru.  There  are  hanlly  two  specimen>s  alike.  Not  only  do  we  find  almost  every  combi¬ 
nation  of  regular  or  geometrical  figures,  but  earth,  sea,  and  air  are  laid  under  contribution  to  supply 
shapes  for  the  ixitter.  Men,  birds,  animals,  fishes,  shells,  fruits,  and  vegetables  all  find  their  repro¬ 
ductions  in  clay.  Even  the  physical  features  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  - their  architeidure,  cu.s- 
toms,  arts,  and  religious  notions  -find  illustration  and  record  in  these  most  fragile,  and  yet  almost 
imiierLshable,  remains.”  (E.  (ieorge  Squier’s  I’eru.) 
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has  a  lar<:e  rectaiijiiilar  l)ase  some  100  feet  hijili,  on  which  rests  a  ter¬ 
raced  ])vramid  of  eiiual  heij;ht. 

What  we  know  of  the  relijiious  life  of  theChiimisis  of  immense  inter¬ 
est,  l)ecanse  it  hrinjisoiit  a  fundamental  contrast  between  them  and  their 
Inca  comiueroi-s.  The  Inca  dynasty,  ‘‘Children  of  the  Sun,”  imposed 
tlie  sun  worship  on  the  iidiahitants  of  the  Peruvian  hij^hlands,  which 
formed  the  mndeus  of  their  em])ire.  A])])arently  this  cult  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  dynastic  jxdicy  ratlier  than  a  relijiious  belief,  comjiarahle, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  Divus  Ca“sar  cult  of  Imperial  Rome.  The  moon 
woi’shi])  of  the  Chimus,  on  the  other  hand,  a])])eai-s  to  have  been  tribal, 
or  national.  The  ])adre  Calancha  tells  us  that  the  moon  (Si)  was 
worshi])])ed  not  oidy  1  ecaiise  it  appears  both  day  and  ni<;ht  while 
the  sun  oidy  a])])ears  l)y  day,  hnt  because  she.  was  believed  to  control 
the  elements.  Evidently  this  has  reference  to  the  tide  hein<;  caused 
by  the.  moon,  which  is  meaiun<;less  to  a  hi<;hland  peojde  like  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Incas,  but  which  was  a  ])rime  factor  in  the  life  of  the  sea. 
fariiifi  Chimus.  For  the  same  reason  Xi  (the  ocean)  was  worshipped; 
Vis  (the  earth)  completin''  the  Chimu  trinity. 

The  lan‘'uao:e  of  the  ('himus,  the  Muchica,  is  still  spoken  in  the  port 
of  Eten  and  surroimd inf's,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  ancient 
Chimu  capital.  It  is  fast  (lyin'):  out,  hut  there  is  a  Muchica  jirammar, 
compiled  in  the  seventc'cnth  c(*nturv  by  a  Spanish  priest,  Fernando 
de  la  ('arrera.  d  he  work,  which  was  ('xceediiif'ly  rare,  is  now  to  he 
had  in  a  modern  edition  f()r  which  we  are  indeht(‘d  to  Dr.  Gonzalez  de 
la  Rosa,  and  also  in  a  German  translation,  enriched  by  a  vocabulary 
coll('ct(‘d  at  Eten,  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Middendorf.  ('omparative  philolofiy 
doul)tless  has  an  unusually  inteiestinf;  field  in  the  investigation  of  this 
language  which  appears  to  have  no  aflinity  whatever  with  the  Quechua 
spok(‘n  by  the  Inca’s  suhji'cts  and  which  may  prove  the  key  to  the 
])rol)lem  of  ('himu  origin.  It  may  he  added,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
that  what  has  Ix'cn  said  of  so  many  Indian  dialects  on  the  Pacific 
coast  irfers  particularly  to  theMuchica,  namely,  that  it  is  understood 
by  the  Chinese  coolies  who  were  introduci'd  into  P('ru  in  the  last 
century. 

Tin*  tradition  of  an  arrival  from  the  north  by  sea.  on  a  fh*et  of  rafts, 
does  not  refer  to  the  (’himus  l)ut  to  one  of  the  trib(*s  comjuered  by 
them,  which  had  setth'd  at  Lamhayeque,  north  of  ('han-Chan  ;  hut  as 
the  most  r(*cent  anthropological  research  has  shown  all  of  the  crania 
found  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  e.xcejit  those  accounted  for  by  the  high¬ 
land  invasion  of  the  Incas,  to  present  the  same  typ(*  of  short  heads,  it 
may  l)e  assunu'd  that  whatev('r  clue  that  tradition  may  offer  holds 
good  for  the  ('himus  themselves.  Their  empire  eventually  stretched 
along  the  north  Peruvian  coast  for  over  GOO  miles,  embracing  21 
valh'ys  of  cultivable  land  from  Tumhez  in  the  north  to  Paramunca  in 
the  south,  ('himu  iidluence,  however,  is  in  evidence  much  farther 
30457— Bull.  3—14 - 4 


MOirri  AI{Y  (  LOTH  with  SVMISOLIC  kmih.kms. 

ITu‘  aiuicnl  I’cnu  ians  Iniiicil  llioir  dead  in  a  nnic|U<'  way.  The  corpse  was  wrapped  inaclolh  y'ariiient, 
.somewhat  similar  in  idea  Lnt  (piite  dilVerent  in  character  from  the  mummy  cloths  of  the  K^.vidians. 
To  some  e.xtent  the  siK-ial  condition  of  the  person  tints  preserved  can  he  jiidtieil  by  the  cloth  use  I. 
Sometimes  color  was  used,  hnt  one  of  the  finest  spetdmetis  e.xtant  wjis  plain  while  stained  a  delictile 
yellow,  probably  from  atte:  this  seems  most  likely,  ;ts  spet  imims  from  newly  openetl  tiraves  were  per¬ 
fectly  white.  .Some  cloths  have  ilesiy’tis  on  them,  and  others  are  ornamenleil  by  the  atlai dimenl  of 
plates  of  precious  metal  and  a  border  of  feathers. 
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south,  to  the  adjoiniii"  ('liinchu  coiifodoracy  of  the  soutluMU 

viillovs.  Tlioir  kiiulml  oriiiiu,  aside  from  authropolo(;ical  reasons, 
is  su<rfrest(‘d  in  the  reli<;ious  cult  of  the  soutliern  tribes,  famous  for 
th(‘  ancient  temple  and  orach*  of  the  lisli  <;od  Pachacamac. 

'I'lu'  empire  of  tlie  (Irand  (’himu,  as  the  sovereign  holding  court  at 
( 'han-( 'hail  was  called,  was  linally  compiered  In'  the  Incas,  some  120 
or  l.*)0  years  hefore  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  not  known  at 
what  period  the  eoidliet  l)egan  l)etween  the  two  empires,  hut  the 
resistless  expansion  of  the  Incas  must  have  been  felt  at  the  coast  at 
an  early  time,  and  their  struggle  with  the  powerful  and  rich  Chimu 
sovc'H'igns  was  un(h)ul)tedly  long  and  hitter,  (larcilaso  de  la  Vega, 
the  son  of  om*  of  Pizarro's  com|)anions  in  the  con(|uest  and  of  an  Inca 
princess,  in  his  Koval  Commentaries  of  Peru,  gives  a  grai)hie  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tin*  campaign  that  ended  in  the  fall  and  destruction  of  Chan- 
Chan.  Cnder  tlie  ninth  Inca,  Pachacutec,  the  highland  empire  had 
l)een  extended  as  far  as  Cajamarca,  somewhat  to  the  mutheast  of  the 
Cliimu  capital.  The  subjection  of  tlie  coast  valleys  was  begun  and 
the  southern  chieftains  reduced  without  great  didiculty.  The  whole 
liica  power  was  tlu'u  concentrated  on  the  struggle  with  the  (Jiand 
Chimu,  and  an  army  of  80. ()()()  sc'asoned  soldiers  concentrateil  in  tin* 
Kimac  \’allev.  lU'ar  tin*  modern  Peiuvian  capital,  under  the  command 
of  the  prince  royal.  Inea  YupaiKpii.  who  had  served  in  the  many 
luilliant  campaigns  of  his  nncle.  Kapac  Inca  Vnpaiupii.  lirother 
of  the  emperor,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  warriors  of  pr('-(‘olum- 
hian  America.  'I'lie  Inca  army,  swi'lled  by  the  contingents  of  numer¬ 
ous  subject  chieftains,  marched  to  the  borders  of  the  Chimu  domain, 
whence  the  ))rince  dis])atched  a  messenger  demanding  the  (Irand 
Chimu's  acknowledgment  of  Inca  suzerainty.  A  contemptuous  an¬ 
swer  lieing  returned,  his  empire  was  invaded  and  after  severe  and  pro- 
longi'd  ligliting  the  Chimu  troops,  togi'tln'r  with  the  inhaliitants,  were 
driven  north  from  valley  to  valley. 

'rin*  (Irand  Chimu.  who  is  di'scrihed  as  possessed  of  more  force  of 
cliaracter  than  generalship,  made  his  last  stand  in  the  Santa  Valley 
win'll  tin*  arrival  of  a  si'cond  Inca  army  of  20, 000  made  further  re- 
sistanci'  hopeless.  Ahaiidoned  by  his  vassals  he  humhled  his  pride 
in  till'  ho|)('  of  saving  the  remnant  of  his  people  and  in  person  imuh' 
suhmission  in  the  camp  of  the  Inca  prince.  Inca  Yupainiui’s  words 
wi're  kind,  hut  the  destruction  of  the  ('('liter  of  (diiniu  power  was  car- 
ri('(l  out  ruthlessly,  ri'calling  tin*  “Carthago  delenda”  of  Roman 
policy.  Chan-Chan  fell  only  after  the  Incas  had  succei'ded  in  ih'- 
stroying  the  irrigation  works.  The  inhahitants  were  transplanted  to 
various  points  of  the  highland  empire,  the  artisans  wi're  taken  to  Inca 
centers,  notably  the  ca|)ital,  Cuzco,  and  military  colonii's  were  estah- 
lished  on  the  coast  under  the  protection  of  strong  fortifications.  The 
ancient  moon  cult  of  the  ('hinius  was  suppressi'd  to  give  jilace  to 
the  dynastic  worship  of  the  “('hildri'ii  of  the  Sim.” 


0  0 


ABORIGINES  OF  SOUT 
AMERICA  .. 


AM()X(r  tlu‘  most  valued  of  rc'cent  accessions  to  tlic  C'olumdus 
Memorial  Lidrarv  of  tin*  Pan  American  Union  is  the  re¬ 
markable  contribution  to  the  ethnoloiiy  of  tin*  ancient 
peoples  of  Soutli  America  ])id)lishe(l  under  the  title  “Abor¬ 
igines  of  South  America.”  The  autlior,  C'ol.  (leoroe  Earl  ('hureh, 
(lied  danuarv  4,  behuc'  he  had  comj)leted  tlie  manuseript  of 

his  notable  work.  Had  lie  livtal  for  but  another  year,  the  book 
would  have  doubtless  been  of  even  wider  scope  and  covered  the  entin* 
field.  Eiutunately  the  uncompleti'd  manuscrijit  was  <;iven  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Ulements  Markham,  tlie  one  man  whose  sympathetic 
appreciati(»n  of  Uol.  ('hurch  as  a  coworker  and  jiersonal  frimul,  added 
to  his  own  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  made  him  the  Ix'st 
fitted  to  edit  the  fruits  of  tin*  author’s  labois. 

In  the  Montiii.y  Bi  li.ktix  of  March,  11)01),  appeared  a  bioorajihical 
sketch  of  C’ol.  ('hurch,  in  which  is  mentioned  the  fact  that  ‘‘he  is  now 
devotino  all  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  the  South  American 
abori>;ines.  This  leads  us  to  hope  that  he  may  ultimately  ])ublish 
a  work  on  this  extivmely  intricate  subject.”  Throujili  the  kindly 
ollices  of  Sir  Clements  Markham  this  hope  has  now  been  realized, 
even  thoujih  the  author’s  lanumted  death  jirevented  the  full  fruition 
of  the  arduous  task. 

In  his  introduction  (’ol.  Church  jursents  a  graphic  and  fascinating 
jiicture  of  that  vast  n'oion  of  South  America  known  as  tin*  Amazon 
Basin,  both  as  it  was  in  the  a<;es  of  the  dim  past  and  as  it  is  to-day, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following;  excerpt: 

As  we  stand  on  tlie  Andean  threshold  of  Amazonia  we  receive  iinjiressions  such  as 
an*  iinpossihle  in  lands  which  hav(‘  been  tamed  down  hy  civilization.  We  ^et  nearer 
to  (tod  than  any  prayer  can  jilacc  us,  and  there  we  fully  comjirehend  how  infinit(>s- 
imally  unimportant  we  are  in  the  scheune  of  the  univer.se.  As  our  thoughts  wander 
over  the  vast  area  which  almost  belts  a  continent  we  are  irresistibly  translated  to 
the  Ag(‘  of  I)i.scovery  and  imhihe  its  sjiirit  of  romance.  We  are  hold  navigators, 
exjilorcrs.  and  coiKpiistadorcs;  we  lilay  with  the  destinies  of  barbaric  kingdoms,  and 
march  through  wonderland  in  search  of  m  w  empins  to  con(|uer;  like  Urellano,  we 
launch  our  craft  ujion  gigantic  and  mysterious  rivers  which  seem  to  How  int(‘rminably 
onward  in  search  of  the  ocean;  all  around  us  are  tribes  of  wild  men  as  savage  as  the 
])uma  and  jaguar  which  they  hunt;  w(‘  find  that  the  lowlands  are  a  forested  world 
floating  on  tin*  bosom  of  the  fresh-water  .sea  which  I’inzon  named  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Mar  l)ulc(‘;  and,  overhwiking  all,  we  .see  the  inland  range  of  the  Andes  with  its  re- 

'  “.Vboriciiios  of  .South  .tmerku.”  tiy  tlie  late  Cot.  (teorRe  Karl  Church.  Kditeil  tiy  an  old  friend,  Clenieiits 
H.  Markham,  K.  C.  It.  l.onilon.  Chapman  and  Hall  (I.td.),  H)I2.  Price,  10  shitliiiRS  0  pence. 
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COL.  C.KORC.K  K.VKL  CHURCH. 

Col.  George  Karl  Church  was  horn  at  New  Hedford.  Massachusetts,  December  7, 183,7,  of  Puritan  ancestry 
Although  a  civil  engineer  by  profession,  he  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  strenuous  and  varied  experiences 
in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  other  Latin-American  countries  furnishing  a  wealth  of 
material  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  works.  His  last  book,  i46ori(;incso/So«f/l  America,  was  unfin¬ 
ished  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  January  4, 1910,  but  the  partially  completed  maniLscript  and  notes 
were  edited  by  his  personal  friend.  Sir  Clements  Markham,  and  the  result  has  been  given  to  the  world 
in  one  of  the  most  Instructive  and  interesting  volumes  dealing  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  South 
-American  Continent  that  has  been  published.  -An  extended  biographical  sketch  of  Col.  Church 
appeared  in  the  March,  1909,  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 
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s])k*iKli‘nt  crct^ts  and  fouutcrfurts,  and,  fvcrywlicrc,  natiirf  workinj;  on  a 

jjraiid  waU*,  tcariiiii:  down  and  building  u]t  witli  ti“rril)l<‘  vij'or. 

At  the  date  ot  the  discovery  of  the  Xew  World  tlie  huinati  mind  in  Knrope  had 
been  educated  to  its  maxinnini  ))ow(‘r of  creiluliiy;  lienee,  fora  )M‘riod  of  two  ceiiHiries 
afterwards  easy  credence  was  tfiven  to  the  fantasth'  tal(*s  which  jieopled  Amazonia 
with  hands  of  female  warriors  and  which  told  of  the  rich  emjiires  of  I’ayiiti.  Omatinas. 
and  Enim  and  of  the  golden  city  of  Manoa  and  its  dorado  kiiif;.  Many  expeilitions 
saih'd  from  the  .-ihon's  of  l•hlrop(“  to  compttn'  thesi*  fabled  lands,  and  even  the  followers 
Ilf  I’izarro,  nnsatiated  with  the  plunder  of  Pern,  ortianized  hands  of  adventurers  to 
snhdne  countries  of  such  dazzlin';  wealth,  lint  on  every  mar>;in  of  Atnazonia  nature 
hail  ]>laced  forliiddiii!;  and  formidable  harriers,  and  if  any  hardy  and  indomitable 
conquistador  succeeded  in  cro.s.sinf;  the  hiirderhe  found  himsidf  confronted  by  count- 
Ic.ss  obstacles  against  which  his  courage  and  enditraiK-e  battled  in  vain. 

A  broad  belt  of  ritgged.  tropical,  river-cut  country  lies  between  Amazonia  and  the 
coast  of  ISrazil;  the  highlatids.  jungh's.  and  swamjisof  the  Eretich,  Dittch.  English,  and 
Venezuelan  (luayanas  almost  forbid  access  to  it  frnm  the  north;  wild  regions  of  Matto 
(iro.s.si)  and  .southea.stern  Molivia  separate  it  from  the  Plata  Valley;  oti  the  west  and 
southwest  are  the  Andes  piercing  the  (douds  with  an  endle.ss  line  of  cold,  sharji  teeth. 
From  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  no  easy  task  to  reach  even  the  margin  of  the  primeval 
forests.  For  a  distance  of  nearly  2.(Kt(l  miles,  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  to  (kiito, 
itinumerable  torrential  .streams  de.scetid  the  east(*rn  slojie  of  inland  cordillera  and  con¬ 
stantly  .swelling  in  volume  jiresent  ever-increasing  dilliculties  to  the  petietration  of  the 
gn‘at  valley  from  the  west. 

Many  learned  works  have  been  written  on  the  origin  of  man  in  the  Xew  World,  and 
there  have  not  been  wanting  erudite  scholars  who  locate  the  (lardeii  of  I'ideii  at  the 
(‘astern  ba.se  of  the  mighty  peak  of  Sorata  or  lllampit:  others  who  can  lift  tin*  veil  to  an 
immen.sely  remote  anticpiity  atid  tell  its  when  man  first  a])peared  iti  South  America. 
Its  habitable  areas  were  probably  well  jiiqiulated  at  a  jieriod  coeval  with  the  Pliocene 
laud  mammalia,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  in  sttch  abundatice  in  southeastern 
llolivia,  the  Argentine  Hejuiblic.  atid  brazil. 

The  relations  of  th<‘  .South  American  aborigines  to  each  otlu'r  were  largely  govern(‘d. 
at  least  for  many  thou.sands  of  years,  by  tb(‘  iidand  seas  which  ext(‘nded  from  the 
Ventana  and  Cnritmalal  Moimtaitis  of  Kuenos  Aires  to  the  wat(>r  divide  between  the 
Amazon  and  <  friiioco  Ua.sitis.  if  not  to  tin*  ( 'aribbean  .Sea.  The  aggregate  area  of  thes<‘  - 
the  Pampean  .''(“a,  the  Mojos  Lake,  and  the  .\mazon  .Sea — was  about  1 . 1  l-'i.OIM)  siptare 
miles.  Together  they  sejiarated  .South  America  into  two  grand  divisions,  the  Mrazilian 
and  Andean.  The  iidiabitants  of  each  must  hav(‘  had  their  owti  pc'citliar  and  distitic- 
tive  ethnological  develo])tnent,  for  comtnnnication  with  them  was  barred  by  a  width 
of  abiiut  40tf  miles  of  water.  One  land  link  alom*.  lying  east  atid  west  b(‘tween  17°  and 
l!t°  South  latitude,  cotinected  the  two  jiarts  of  the  contitu'ut.  The  dillicultit's  of  its 
transit  were  formidable,  but  it  is  still  the  oiilv  om*  in  u.-^e.  It  .separated  the  Pampean 
Sea  from  the  Mojos  bake  and  .served  as  a  great  int(“rtribal  bridge. 

The  jrnuit  clumfrc  iiv  the  lopogrupliy  of  tills  v’^ast  region,  due  to  the 
eventual  drainage  of  these  great  boilies  of  water,  Is  otitlined  as  follows; 

Wheti  the  Amazon  Sea  and  Mojos  Lake  were  almost  drained  by  finditig  ati  outlet  to 
the  -Vtlantic,  nearly  the  entire  lacu.strine  and  fluvial  features  of  Amazonia  underwent 
a  marked  transformation.  The  gigantic  rivers  Madeira.  Pttrus.  .Itirua,  and  Rio  Xegro, 
and  the  Yajmra  and  numerous  secondary  streams,  were  formed  from  the  drainage  of 
the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Andes.  These  cro.s.sed  the  old  lake  lieds  and  gave  to  the 
Amazon  sufricient  volume  to  keep  its  track  open  to  the  ocean.  The  area  previously 
occtijiied  by  the  Amazon  .''ea  became  a  den.se  forest,  which  even  now  Ls  yearly  tlood(‘d 
to  a  width  of  400  miles.  It  is  in  bold  contrast  to  the  itnforested  part  of  the  bed  of  the 


A  (ilJOl  P  OK  UOA.MUA  IN’DIANS. 

The  original  region  of  Venezuela  was  only  slightly  peopled  hy  tribes  related  to  the  Carihs.  Most  of 
them  were  settled  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  farrihlK-an  Sea  and  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Orinoco 
Uiver.  West  of  Maracaibo  also  were  other  aborigines,  probably  related  more  closely  tosttx'ks  inhabiting 
the  regions  extenditig  into  the  mountains  of  Venezuela  and folomhia.  These  (Joajiros  have  become 
somewhat  civilized,  and  have  adopted  a  pastoral  life. 


I'hnto  l»y  Pr.  Tlienilnr  Kocli-ttriinlHa-g. 

.V  “M.VhOlC.V”  IMDI  VS  FAMILY  HOUSE  OS  THE  KIVER  C AIARY-Ul’ES. 

These  dwellings  of  the  Rraziliati  Indians  are  maile  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  members  of 
a  tribe,  frequently  numbering  100  |>cople.  They  are  built  near  the  source  of  a  tributary  to  some 
fairly  large  river.  The  leaves  of  the  I’upunka  palm  furnish  material  for  the  roofs,  which  slope 
almost  to  the  earth. 


CACIQUES  OF  THE  GOAJIRA  INDIANS. 


The  Goajira  Indians,  who  inhal>it  the  Goajira  Peninsula  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  are  estimated 
to  number  60,000  even  at  the  present  time.  They  are  prot)ablv  an  offshoot  of  the  Caribs,  an 
account  of  whose  origin  and  numerous  branches  is  given  in  Col.  Church’s  work,  A  horiginex  of  South 
America. 


CAKAIl’l  XA  INDIANS  AND  TIIKIK  IJAHK  CANOES. 

‘Tlieinassof  theCaraipuna  Indians  occupied  the  middle  sect  ion  of  the  country  near  the  falls  of  the  river 
Madeira  princijially  between  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Beni  an<l  the  cataract" of  Theotonio.  They  ex- 
tcniled  west  and  northwest  toward  the  river  Purus,  btit,  in  connection  with  their  relations,  the 
Guarayos  to  the  southwest  of  them,  they  dominated  at  legist  titt.tXKJ  square  miles  of  fine  territory.” 
(From  Aborigines  of  South  America,  by  Col.  G.  E.  Church.) 
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aiiciiMit  Mojiis  Lake.  ii\  <t  llic  l)lack  s'lil  nl  wliidi  in  tiu*  dry  si'a^mi  one  may  wamlor.  as  1 
can  attcsi.  I'nr  linndrcils  nl  miles  witlioni  limlin^  a  ]iel)l)le. 

(’nexisttmt  with  these  htiire  laxlies  nf  water,  a  en'at  lake,  miteh  lari^er  titan  l.ake 
iSnjterior.  oeenitied  ]»art  ni  the  Atideatt  jtlateati.  It  is  known  as  'Piticaea.  and  is  now 
not  a  tenth  of  its  fortner  area.  Its  (h’sieeation  still  eontinttes. 

At  pre.sent  the  rain-laden,  northeast  trade  winds,  alter  ero.ssini;  tin*  (inayanas  and 
tiorthern  Hrazil.  heat  themselves  dry  atrainst  the  eastern  Hanks  of  the  Andes,  hnt 
wheti  they  were  resainrated  J'rom  the  Amazon  sea  and  Mojos  lak(‘.  and.  alter  swee])in<j: 
across  the  narrow  inland  cordilh'ra.  a, train  nn'reshed  from  l.ake  Titicaca,  they  mnst 
have  carrieil  snllicitMit  moisture  over  the  whole  .\ndean  re<;ion  to  fertilize  not  alone 
its  tahlelands.  hnt.  in  coniu'ction  with  the  l’am])ean  sea.  th<‘  trreat  northwestern 
deserts  of  .VrjJtentina  and  the  arid  belt  of  the  Pacilic  coast,  tints  makint;  the  whole  of 
rent.  Molivia.  and  the  Atacama  districts  of  Chile  and  .VrtriMitina  a  (hdightfiil  and 
frnitftil  hahitat  for  man  ami  animal  life  in  treneral  *  *  *. 

As  l.ake  Titicaca  and  other  .Vndean  lakes  and  the  inland  seas  slowly  disa])peared 
the  (dimatic  conditions  of  South  .\ni(‘rica  nnderwent  a  radical  chan<;e^  the  Andean 
]tlat(‘anx  and  Pacific  coast  lands  lost  their  fertility,  tints  imitosinjion  their  inhahitants 
an  increasingly  severe  stniirftle  for  existence  and  cansin<;  the  survivors  to  crowd  into 
the  valleys  and  ravines  that  had  ]>artly  escajx'd  the  <jeneral  desiccation. 

With  the  alteration  of  the  jthysical  conditions  of  the  interior  of  tin*  continent,  the 
valleys  of  the  eastern  slojte  of  the  tides  oradttally  hecame  accessible  to  the  savage 
hordes  of  the  lowlands,  abundant  in  the  low-lyiiif;  districts,  if  w(>  mayjnd<re  of  .\ina- 
zonia  as  we  find  it  to-day.  The  cotintless  rivers  rewanhxl  the  tishernum  only  dtirino 
the  cfHil  season,  when  the  water  was  (dear.  Xnts,  honey,  wild  fniit.s,  roots,  the  pith 
of  certaiti  jialms,  birds,  monkeys,  tapirs,  deer,  fish,  alligators,  tortoises,  aiiteaters. 
lizards,  sttakes.  and  other  r(‘]itiles  atid  "rtibs  wen*  the  general  diet  of  the  savage. 

Tlu'  iiniU(Mis(‘  jiivtis  of  lowland  forests,  yearly  flooded,  tlie  loneli¬ 
ness  and  ^looin  of  their  existenee,  and  tlie  eonstant  waifare  of  stealth 
and  ennnin^  airainst  all  the  livin';  species  of  the  trojiical  iun<;les,  led 
to  th(‘  migration  of  the  tribes  and  their  invasion  of  tlie  eastern  Andean 
slope's,  d'he  eontintial  change  of  hahitation.  the  lack  of  a  eoninion 
purpose  and  of  permanent  conditions,  the  endless  battles  amon^  tliein- 
selves  for  advantajreons  locations,  all  tended  to  disinte‘;ration.  No 
lanf;naj;e  common  to  the  various  tribes  existed,  and  often  ehanj;e  of 
location  resulted  in  elian^es  of  the  tribal  sjieeeh.  lienee  the  dilli- 
eulties  of  an  ethnological  study  of  these  ahorij;inal  tribes  who  domi¬ 
nated  the  j;reat  continent  for  so  many  centuries. 

lu  the  lirst  ehajiter  of  his  hook  ('ol.  ('hureh  ch'als  with  that  rej;ion 
of  Brazil  now  eovi'red  by  the  States  of  Parana,  Santa  ('atharina,  llio 
(irande  do  Sul.  and  Missiones,  and  the  liejnihlie  of  Para<;uay.  a  ti'r- 
ritory  af;f;ref;atinj;  twice  the  area  of  Prance,  and  which,  aeeordinj;  to 
the  aullior,  was  the  ori<;inal  home  of  the  ('araio  race  (('arihs),  which 
later  spread  over  thi'  greater  part  of  South  America  until  it  extended 
its  incursions  into  (luiana  and  finally  to  the  Antilles.  Tlu*  theory 
of  the  orij;in  of  this  warlike  race,  the  history  of  its  compiests,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  numerous  tribes  who  owed  their  ancestry  to  the 
ori<;inal  ('araio  stock  are  dealt  with  in  an  original  manner  and  based 
on  extended  investigation  and  personal  research.  Succeeding  chap- 


'ourtesy  of  StH*U*y  tV  (’o.  iLtil.V  Loiuln 


WOMAN  OF  ONK  OF  THK  OUAN  (’ll  \('r  TUIHKS. 


Relative  to  the  lii'lians  of  the  Gran  Ghaeii  Col.  I'hureh  writes:  “They  leaii  a 
lazy  life  and  sow  their  maize,  f'enerally  yiehiini;  an  ahundant  crop,  Init  onee  a 
year.  The  head  of  eaeh  family  has  his  i)ieee  of  enltivateil  land  apart,  and  his 
ownership  is  resjieeted  and  all  the  village  unite  toaid  him  in  itseultivation,  hut, 
in  return  for  their  labor,  he  treats  them  to  several  iars  of  cntigUi,  so  that  aerieul- 
tore  amon«  them  is  a  prolonged  feast.  The  women  are  rarely  idle.  Resides 
their  ordinary  domestie  duties,  they  >:ather  the  harvest,  transport  it  on  their 
shoulders,  we’aveeotton,  clye,  and  make  pottery."  (I'rom  Abnrigints  of  South 
America,  by  Col.  (!.  K.  Church.) 


r<mrt»*sy  of  t!u*  Outing  Ma^ruxiiu*. 

THE  TKIU  ELHET,  OR  TEHI  ELCHE  IXDIAXS. 


The  Tehnelhets  oocuj)ie(l  the  western  part,  of  the  (treat  Patattonian  plain  and  the  eastern  foothills  of 
the  Andes.  They  were  the  most  restless  and  nomadie  raee  of  South  .\merica  and,  at  times,  made 
warlike  excursions  a  thousand  miles  to  the  northeast.  Falkner  saysof  them  that  “neither  extreme 
ohl  a(te,  blindness,  nor  any  other  distemper,  preventcsl  them  from  indulein(t  this  inclination  to 

wander.  They  are  very  stronit,  well-made  people  and  not  so  tawny  as  the  other  Inilians;  some  » 

of  their  women  are  even’as  white  as  the  Spaniards.  They  are  courteous,  obli!;in(!,  and  Kood-natured , 
but  very  inconstant  and  not  to  be  relied  on  in  their  promises  and  encacements.  They  are  stout, 
wariike,  and  fearless  of  death.’’  (From  .\lx)risines  of  South  .4  mericn,  by  Col.  (t.  E.  Church.) 


The  ptanaeo  furnishes  food,  clothintt,  and  shelter  to  the  Tehuelhets.  The  picture  shows  them 
wrappesl  in  their  guanaeo-skin  cloaks  and  in  their  toldo,  or  tent,  also  made  of  these  skins. 


ABORIGINES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
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tors  deal  with  tlio  Tapuyas  and  otlior  liraziJiaii  coast  tril)cs  aiul  thoir  T 

stru"}^lcs  against  the  invadiiij'  ('araios;  the  various  tribes  iidiahitiiig  I 

the  Andean  J’ootliills,  especially  the  (’hhjuitos  and  Mojos;  the  low-  , 

land  Amazonian  tribes,  voyages  of  early  ex])lor(*rs,  aiul  the  ell’orts  of 
the  missionaries  are  interestingly  described.  The  last  chapters  are  i 

devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Indians  in  Tucuman,  the  Araucanians,  ‘s! 

the  Pampas,  and  the  Patagonian  Tribes.  i,l 

In  tlie  chapter  dealing  with  the  Pampas  Indians  Col.  C'hurch  givt*s  I 

a  vivid  description  of  a  battle  between  the  Argentine  troops  stationed  | 

at  Bahia  Blanca  and  a  horde  of  l,o()0  selected  Indians  who  attempted  l| 

to  drive  out  the  white  invaders  of  their  country,  in  which  he  partici-  ■  j 

])ated.  The  author  had  been  sent  as  the  junior  member  of  a  scientific  j  j 

commission  by  the  Argentine  Clovernment  to  explore  the  south-  j  | 

western  frontier  of  the  country  and  to  aid  in  devising  a  system  of  de-  1*1 

fense  against  the  invasion  of  the  Indians,  llis  descriptions  of  these  ii 

tribes,  their  manner  of  living,  mode  of  warfare,  characteristics,  etc.,  ■,*' 

are  most  comprehensive  and  interesting. 

The  many  yearn  s})ent  by  the  author  in  South  America;  his  travels 
through  the  little-known  sections  of  the  interior  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  ;; 

Brazil,  Argentina,  and  other  countries;  his  personal  contact  with  the  U 

tribes  lie  describes;  his  research  among  the  works  of  the  Spanish  'i 

historians  and  early  writei-s;  in  short,  his  entire  familiarity  with  his  !l 

subject,  lend  the  work,  incomplete  as  it  is,  an  authoritative  value  and  ill 

much  light  is  thrown  on  a  subject  which  appeals  to  all  who  are  inter-  ; 

ested  in  the  study  of  primitive  man  in  the  Western  World.  , ! 

c.  E.  A. 


Few  nanu's  an*  bettor  kintwii  in  Jaitiii  America,  from  Mexico  to 
('bile,  than  that  of  (Mrs.)  Maiue  I{()B1X.sox  Wkicht.  As  an 
intrepid  traveler,  evmi  an  exjilorer,  as  a  student  of  Americana, 
as  an  enthusiast  on  tlie  past,  tlie  jiresent,  and  particularly  tin* 
future  of  Latin  Anu'rica,  Mrs.  Wrijtlit  was  recojinized  and  greeted  in 
('Very  cajiital  of  the  Xew  World.  But  esjiecially  as  a  writer  of  hooks 
full  of  delicati'  description  and  of  a|)])reciation  of  the  character  and 

achievement  of  the  Latin 
American  will  Marie  Koh- 
insoii  Wright  he  (pioted 
long  after  much  of  the 
e])hemeral  literature  of  the 
day  has  been  forgotten.  She 
was  horn  in  (h'orgia.  and 
was  married  to  Hinton  P. 
Wright  in  early  lift'.  ( )n  be¬ 
ing  left  a  willow,  she  began 
her  studies  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  She  traveled  3,000 
miles  on  mulehack  in  Mex¬ 
ico;  sh(‘  three  tinu's  crossed 
South  America,  making  a 
record  tri])  over  the  Andes 
in  1004;  she  was  (decti'd 
memher  of  various  learned 
societies  in  many  ])arts  of 
the  workl ;  and  had  been  spe¬ 
cial  delegate  or  rejiresenta- 
tive  to  international  exjiositions.  It  was,  howcA  cr,  as  an  observer  and 
e.specially  as  a  writer,  that  Mrs.  Wright  gained  her  fame.  Her 
hooks  were  written  about  Brazil,  Bolivia,  ('Idle,  Peru,  and 
Mexico.  She  had  the  gift  of  seeing  the  bright  side  of  the  ])e(»])les  and 
countries  she  visited,  and  of  understanding  with  appreciation  their 
natural  and  cultured  character.  These  volumes  were  generous 
octavos,  well  illustrated,  and  filled  with  facts  gathered  chielly  from 
authoritative  sources  or  conlirmed  by  her  own  observations.  They 
ran  through  more  than  one  edition,  and  were  esteemed  in  the  countries 
they  described  as  among  the  careful  attem])ts  to  present  as  dignified 


nations  these  Rejjuhlics  of  South  America.  Mrs.  Wright  deserved 
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llu'  honors  wliicli  liUtin  Aiiiorica  has  ])ai(l  her,  and  tho  unexpcctcMl 
dnatli  of  tins  writer  and  <j:<‘nial  traveler  has  eansed  sorrow  in  those 
plaees  where  slu'  was  well  known. 

ArursTi's  OerAVirs  Bacox,  Scniator  from  (leorj^ia.  was  l)orn  in 
lirvaii  ('ounty,  (hi.,  Oetoher  20,  is:h).  lie  ri'ei'ived  his  early  sehool- 
in<;  in  his  nativi*  State,  and  was  jfradiiated  from  its  university  in 
1S.")0.  receivinj;  a  law  de<;ree  in  IStiO.  Besides  these  dejirees  of 
B.  A.  and  B.  L.,  In*  was  honored  by  the  suhseiiuent  degrees  of 
master  of  arts  and  doetor 
of  laws.  At  the  heginning 
of  the  C’ivil  War  In*  entered 
the  ('onfi'derate  Army  in 
a  (leorgia  regiment,  and 
served  until  its  elose.  retir¬ 
ing  wit  lit  he  rankof  eajitain. 
lie  then  studied  law  and 
praetieed  in  the  eourts  until 
his  election  to  the  I'nited 
States  Senate.  Ileentereil 
])olitieal  life  as  a  young 
man,  and  ever  eontinued  an 
active  advocate  of  dem- 
oeratie  ])rinei])les.  Forsi'v- 
(‘ral  years  he  was  in  th(‘ 
legislature  of  his  own 
Stat<‘,  hut  in  hSiM  he  was 
elected  to  the  Smiate  of  the 
rnited  States,  where  he 
eontiniu'd  during  his  life, 
his  election  in  10 Id  being 
by  ))o))ular  vote,  and  thus 
he  was  the  first  Senator  to 
he  enrolled  in  that  body 

according  to  the  law  estah-  Arm  sTi  s  o.  n  \cox. 

lished  by  the  seventeimth 

amendment  to  the  Federal  (’onstitiition.  Senator  Bacon  came  into 
intimate  touch  with  Latin  America  through  his  jiosition  on  the  Senati* 
(’ommittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He  had  made  a  study  of  inter- 
uatioual  (piestions,  and  gave  to  his  imjiortant  ]iosition  all  the  skill 
and  thought  which  made  him  noteworthy  in  that  body.  His  attitude 
was  just  and  friendly,  his  deliberations  dee])  and  sincere.  He  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  activity,  as  most  important  (piestions  of  the 
foivign  policy  of  the  Hnited  States  wi'n*  crowding  u])on  him,  when 
he  died,  lamented  especially  by  those  who  knew  him  Ix'st,  Saturday, 
Fehruarv  14.  1914. 


Arm  sTi  s  o.  liAcox. 
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TJiprc  rc'ccntly  died  (October  30,  1913)  in  Monti'vidco,  Uruf^uay, 
Si'Aor  J)r.  Juan  Peuro  Castro,  a  distinguislu'd  native  and  I'osident  of 
tJiat  city,  wliose  work  for  Ids  country  rcsidti'd  in  permanent  good  and 
gave  to  him  a  lasting  fame,  both  national  and  international.  Dr. 
Castro  was  bom  in  1863.  After  due  studies  in  the  schools  of  the 
ca])ital  he  went  through  the  course  at  the  university  of  the  Kepublic 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  jurisprudence  in  1890.  lie  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  teach  civil  law  and  gained  brilliant  success  in  this 
de])aitment.  During  the  government  of  Chm.  Maximo  Santos,  Dr. 

Castro,  in  association  with 
Sr.  Don  Jose  Batlle  y  Ord¬ 
onez  and  Dr.  Cam])istegny, 
founded  the  newsjiaper 
‘‘  Kl  Dia,”  to  which  he 
gav('  much  of  his  energy 
and  on  which  he  worked 
for  several  years.  In  1893 
he  was  on  the  committee 
to  ndorm  the  civil  code. 
Being  eh'Cted  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  he  became  president 
of  that  body.  In  1907  he 
was  a])])oint(Hl  ^Minister  to 
France,  and  while  at  this 
])ost  he  voluntarily  re¬ 
nounced  all  his  salaiy,  as 
heexpn'ssed  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  do  in  all  public  of¬ 
fices.  lie  was  the  delegate 
fromUruguaytoThelIagu(‘ 
(N)ngiess  and  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  one  thoroughly  in  earnest 
in  his  advocacy  of  the  piin- 
ci])les  announced  by  that 
bod\'.  Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  was  again  a  immiber  of  the 
Senate  from  the  department  of  Paysandu,  a  ])ositionhe  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  President  of  the  Re])ublic  had,  on  the  very  day  Dr. 
Castro  died,  submitted  to  the  national  Congress  a  decree  to  confer 
upon  him  the  honors  of  a  Minister  of  State,  in  recognition  of  his 
patriotic  services.  Congress  had  ap])roved  this  decree,  and  therefore 
l)r.  Castro  was  buri*‘d  with  full  ollicial  dignity,  attended  by  both 
house  and  senate  formally  ass(>mbled. 

Among  the  able  consular  olliccis  of  the  Peruvian  (lovernment,  Sr. 
Don  Oscar  Victor  Salomon,  the  consul  of  Peru  at  Cardiff,  England, 
is  ])roving  himself  an  energetic  and  live  force*  in  making  known  the 
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ivmarkahio  resource's  of  Jiis  country  to  tlic  ])oo])l('  of  England.  Senoi 
Salom6n,  wJio  is  a  comparatively  youu<'  man,  was  horn  at  1  luaraz  and 
attended  the  (Tuadalu])o  ScJiool  in  Lima.  WJien  only  23  years  of  age 
lie  was  appointed  justice  of  peace  and  tlie  following  year,  1001,  lu'  was 
made  chancelbr  of  tlie  consulate  general  of  Peru  in  >few  Yoik  City. 
He  held  this  ])osition  in  the  idle  of  honorary.  While  in  the  United 
States  SenorSalomdn  made  a  close  study  of  thecolh'ges  and  universith's, 
as  well  as  the  large  husiness  organizations.  In  1 007  he  was  transfi'ni'd 
t.)  Liver])ool,  England, 
from  which  city  he  ])ass('d 
to  London.  At  theEnglisli 
capital  he  again  continued 
his  studies  of  husiness  and 
educational  institutions. 

Afti'r  a  brief  ri'sidence  in 
England  Sehoi  Salomon 
ri'alized  the  advantages  of 
awakening  interest  in  the 
historic  and  archaeological 
treasures  of  his  country 
and  in  spreading  ])ractical 
information  about  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  pos¬ 
sibilities.  He  thereupon 
decided  u])on  a  unique 
campaign  of  piopaganda 
and  inaugurated  a  series  of 
open-air  lectures  on  Peru 
in  the  public  places  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  provinces.  U]) 
to  the  present  time  Senor 
Salomdn  has  delivered 
nearly  100  such  h'ctures  befon'  clubs,  universities,  and  litei'ary  socie¬ 
ties,  besides  contributing  numeious  articles  to  the  press  of  England. 

Of  the  numerous  energetic  North  Americans  who  have  gone  to 
Latin  American  countric's  and  carved  out  successful  careers  few  are 
more  highly  esteemed  than  Joiix  Vavasour  Noel,  ])ublisher,  author, 
and  lecturer.  Mr.  Noel  was  born  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  in  1870,  and 
was  educated  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  After  some  commer¬ 
cial  expel  ience  he  becanu'  identified  with  New  York  journalism 
making  a  sjiecialty  of  the  Latin  American  Held.  His  early  activities 
were  centen'd  around  Venezuela  and  the  Caribbean  countries  where 
he  spent  some  time  as  a  special  wiitei.  In  1900  Mr.  Noel  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  Latin  American  Press  section  in  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Pan  American  Exposition.  Following  this  he 
30457— Bull.  3—14 - 5 
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attended  the  si'ssions  of  tlie  Seeoiul  Pan  American  C'on<rress  at  Mc'xicn, 
in  inOO-lOOl,  as  re])Tesentative  of  a  syndicate  of  Sunday  iu‘\vs]>a])ers 
and  various  news  a<;<'ncies.  Ih'  then  devotial  liimself  tj  the  nphuild- 
in^  of  a  nt'ws  seiv'ce  ])articularly  from  tin*  Latin  Ameiican  coiintiies 
and  durin<i  this  ])eriod  also  puhlislicd  a  Idstoiy  of  tlie  Second  Pan 
American  C^)n<;n‘ss.  In  lOOS  Mr.  Xoc'l  moved  to  ].,ima,  P(‘ni,  and 
there  founded  a  monthly  magazine  calleil  ‘‘Peru  To-day.”  Two 
y<‘ais  later  h(‘  inc')r]):>rated  tlie  husiness  under  the  name  of  The  West 
C'oast  Puhli^liin^  ('o.,  wliich  oi  eanization  has  grown  to  be  hotli 
imjiortant  and  inlhumtial  along  tin*  west  coast  of  South  America.  In 
addition  to  Peru  To-day  it  now  puhlislK's  Tin*  West  Coast  Jaurder, 
_  a  weekly  ])apei  in  English 

£te  ticias.  It  alsomaintainsan 

international  fri'i*  reading 
'  room  fertile  traveling])ul)lic 

^  as  well  as  a  gmiei  al  iiifoi  ma- 

tion  huK-au.  Mr.  Noel  has 
manif(‘st('d  dei']),  sym])a- 
thetic  inti'rest  f  ir  the])eo])le 
'■  «  of  Peiu  and  of  the  othei' 

,  •  .  American  countries.  He  is 

^  r  a  well-known  figure  in  Peru- 
1,  ■  viau  husiness  and  social 

^  circl(‘s,  while  his  ]>uhlishing 

■tv  house  is  doing  creditable 

work  along  constructive  and 
\  educational  liiu's. 


Among  tlu'  Brazilian  stu¬ 
dents  and  sch'iitists  who  are 
conducting  special  investi- 
gationsin  the  United  States, 
it  is  fitting  to  sjieak  of  th(“ 
capable  work  which  l)i.  Eouaiuk)  Bhaua,  of  Kio  d‘  Janeiro,  is 
doing.  J)uring  his  tliri'i'-veai  couise  at  (Irambi'ry  Cvillege,  in  Juiz  de 
Fora,  State  of  Minas  (icraes,  Sr.  Braga  disjilayed  such  ajititud e  in 
his  studies,  esjiecially  in  the  sciences,  that  shortly  after  h'aving  tlu' 
institution  he  became  instructor  of  mathematics  and  geogiajihy  at 
Braga  College.  From  here  he  returned  to  his  alma  mater,  (iram- 
beiy  College,  as  professor  of  mathematics.  In  1898  Dr.  Braga 
came  to  the  United  States  and  sjient  some  five  years  obtaining  jirac- 
tical  exjierience  and  information  in  large  electiical  and  constructirn 
concerns.  He  then  ridurned  to  Brazil  to  take  chaige  of  numerous 
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JOHN*  V.W  AS(HM{  NoKI. 


.loiirniilislaiul  piililislioron  llif  Wost  Cmisl  of  South  AnuMica, 


Dl!,  Kin  AUDO  lillACA, 

'tiiiU'Tit  and  siionlist  of  lirazil,  wlio  is  iimdiutinR  s|i(‘(ial 
inv(‘.'tit:aiions  in  the  I'niled  Stales. 


icaii  Association  of  tJic  Afh'ancc- 
mcnt  of  Science,  lie  has  also 
s])ent  a  numliei  of  yc'ars  in  London 
dc'Votin"  Ids  (dforts  to  scientific 
lesearcli  work  and  has  written  a 
numlx'r  of  artich's  in  connection 
witJi  Ids  invest i"at ions. 


dent  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  koward  x.  tu^rt.ky, 

.  ...  1  1  •  c  Commissioned  liy  Secretary  William  C.  Redneld,  of  the 

AS.SOCiatlOn,  WllO^  as  Cliairinan  Ot  Department  of  Commerce,  to  investigate  bankiii};  and 
•  ,  .  I  1  1  •  credits  in  .South  America.  .\fr.  llnrlev  accompanied  the 

its  travel  committee,  succeeded  in  liunois  Aiannfacinrers’  .v.ssocialion  parly  whicli  .sailed  for 
•  •  ill  i  i  c  Sonlh  .\merica  Kehniarv  7,  1(114. 

organizing  tlie  largest  party  ot 

manufacturers  and  husiness  men  that  ever  sailed  from  the  United  States 
for  a  visit  to  South  America.  The  Illinois  delegation,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  Mr.  llurlev,  sailed  from  Xew  York  on  Fehruary  7,  on  the 
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projects  in  the  ca|)acity  of  supervisor  and  consulting  engineer. 


Completing  his  vai  ious  charges, 


he  has  again  returned  t.i  the  United 
States  cariving  commissions  from 
till*  Mini  ster  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
nv'ici'  and  Indiislry,  of  Ihazil  to 
make  dt't  ailed  i-t'iiorton  tlu'  United 
Statt's  Huieau  of  Standards  at 
Washington,  and  on  engineering  as 
a])])li('d  to  irrigation  of  dry  lands. 
Dr.  Braga  is  a  member  of  various 
>ci('ntilic  and  learned  societies  in 
Brazil,  London,  and  the  United 
States,  among  which  may  lie  mim- 
tioned  tlu*  Ami'rican  Institute  of 
Llectiical  Kngint'tu's  and  tlu'Anu'r- 
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S.  S.  Vauhan,  of  the  Laiiijiort  aiul  Holt  Iaiu*.  Sixty  ladies  and 
gentlemen  composed  the  J>arty,  including  the  heads  of  some  of  the 
largest  industrial  corporations  in  the  Middle  'West.  'I'he  object 
of  the  journey  is  to  furnish  these  business  men  an  ojiportunity  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the  rejiresentative  men  of  South 
America  and  tluis  develoj)  a  liroader  and  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  each  otlier.  Mr.  Hurley,  moreover,  carries  a  special  commission 
from  the  Hon.  AVilliam  C.  Uedlield,  Sc'cretary  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  to  investigate  l)aiiking  and  credits  in  South  America. 
In  view  of  the  new  jirovisions  for  foreign  hanking  incorporated  in 
the  recently  enacted  currency  law,  it  is  exjiected  tliat  Mr.  Hurley’s 
report  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  hanking  and  business  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  the  ojqiortunities  for  such  enterprises  in  the 
countries  to  the  south.  Mr.  Hurley  is  a  juomineut  and  successful 
business  man  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  As  president  of  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  organization  he  has  developed  a  foreign  trade  of  consider¬ 
able  importance. 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 

SKCKF/rAKY  OF  STATE  HKYAN  TO  VISIT  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Pr<)l)al)ly  the  most  interosthif;  roccnt  dcvolopment  in  connection 
with  Pan  American  afl'airs  is  tlu*  acceptance  l)y  the  chairman  of  tlie 
jtovernin"  hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  lion.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  of  the  cordial 
invitation  of  the  Chilean  Government  to  visit  Chile  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Confei  ence,  which  will  assem- 
hle  in  Santiago,  its  cajiital,  about  the  end  of  Xovemher  of  this  year. 
At  the  March  meeting  of  the  governing  hoard,  attended  by  nearly  all 
of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  Latin  America  now  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Senor  Don  Fhhi- 
ardo  Stiarez,  the  minister  of  Chile,  announced  that  his  Goveinment 
had  extended  this  invitation  to  the  chairman  of  the  hoard.  In  jue- 
senting  this  announcement.  Minister  Suarez  felicitously  expressed 
the  hojie  of  his  Government  and  people  that  Secretary  Bryan  would 
accejit  the  invitation.  The  chairman,  rejdying,  said  that,  although 
he  had  some  time  ago  determined  to  undertake  no  more  extended 
tri])s  abroad,  he  was  happy  to  make,  an  exception  in  this  instance, 
and  that  he  would  gladly  acci'pt  the  invitation,  with,  of  course,  the 
ju'oviso  that  he  is  not  prevented  by  unexpected  developments  in  the 
foreign  alfairs  of  the  Ihiited  States.  As  now  planned.  Secretary 
Bryan  will  ])robably  leave  Washington  about  the  1st  of  November 
and  proceed  directly  to  Santiago  by  the  way  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
stopjnng  en  route  at  Peru  and  Bolivia.  After  spending  some  days  in 
.Santiago  attending  the  ojiening  of  the  conference,  he  will  proceed  to 
Argentina,  Liiiguay,  Pai-aguay,  and  Brazil  tin  his  way  back  to  the 
United  States.  In  jvlanning  a  journey  of  this  kind,  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  two  interesting  precedents:  The  first,  in  the  visit  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Boot  to  South  America  in  lOOG,  when  he  attended  the  opening 
of  the  Third  I^an  American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  the 
second,  in  the  visit  of  Secretary  Knox  to  the  countries  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  in  1912.  It  is  also  interesting  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  a\t11  be  the  .second  visit  of  Secretary  Bryan  to  South 
America,  his  first  having  been  made  four  years  ago  in  1910. 

THE  DIRECTOR  OEXERAL\s  TRIP  TO  .SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  officially 
authorized  the  Director  General  to  attend  the  Fifth  Pan  American 
Conference,  which  will  meet  in  Santiago  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 
This  action  was  taken  at  a  recent  meetingof  the  board  and  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  Muth  the  regulations  of  thelhiion,  which  require  that  the  Direct¬ 
or  General  shall  attend  the  Pan  American  Conferences.  Imvsniuch, 
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moi(‘»)v»'r,  ii'  tli(“  Dircctoi' (ii'iicral  Ih'cm  kept  closoly  iji  uttciidjuicc 
lo  lus  (lutic'i  ill  Wii'lii]i<;l«>ii  fni-  scvi'iul  years  without  au  extended 
leave  of  alxeiiee  aiul  an  opportntiity  to  ri'visit  tin*  jirineijial  eonti- 
tries  of  South  Ameiiea,  it  sianns  advisalile  that  lie  should  undertake  a 
journey  of  this  kind,  not  only  to  lie  presi'iit  at  the  eonferenee,  hut  to 
visit  other  eoujitries  en  route  and  letuniinj;;.  It  is  now  jirohahle  that 
he  will  halve  Washington  about  tlu*  1st  of  S('])tend)er,  ]>roeeeding 
first  to  Jirazil,  thenee  to  riuguay,  Paraguay,  Argiuitina,  and  then  to 
('hile,  to  Ik>  there  during  the  session  of  tin*  eonferi'iiee.  When  this 
gathering  is  eoneluded,  he  will  jiroeeed  jiortli  liy  way  of  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Eeuador,  ('oloiiiliia,  ainl  Viuiezuela. 


INTEltNATlOXAE  t'OXGltESS  OF  CHAMHEKS  OF  COMMEKC'E. 

When  the  jiernianent  comiuittee  of  the  International  C'ojigress  of 
('hainhers  of  ('onnneree  assemhles  in  Brussels  during  the  month  of 
March,  1!)14,  the  occasion  will  mark  another  step  in  jireparation  for 
the  sixth  gathering  of  this  imjiortant  oiganization.  The  jiractical 
effects  of  the  fifth  congress  which  met  at  Boston  and  other  jioiiits  in 
thelhiited  States  during  the  fall  of  11)12  have  imjiressed  the  delegates 
who  caiui*  from  all  j)arts  of  the  world  with  the  impoitance  of  such 
assemhlii's,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sixth  con¬ 
gress  which  will  meet  at  Paris,  dune,  11)14,  will  he  even  greater  in  its 
rejuesentation  and  scope.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Fileiie,  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  vice  jiresidents  of  the  ju  evious  congress  and  niemher  of  the  ]»er- 
manent  committee,  sailed  from  New  York  on  ^larch  4  to  attend  the 
meetijigs  at  Brussels.  In  a  communication  to  tin*  Director  General, 
conveying  this  information,  tluue.  is  expj-essed  the  hope  that  the  Pan 
American  countries  which  were  so  largely  and  ably  reiuesented  at 
Boston  would  again  lx*  strongly  reiuesented  at  Paris. 


AUGEXTIXE  COMMEKCE  IX  1913. 

In  connection  with  the  hill  now  before  the  United  States  Congress 
to  raise  the  legation  of  the  United  States  at  Buenos  Aires  to  the  rank 
of  an  eniliassy,  the  details  which  have  just  been  received  in  ri'gard  to 
the  foreign  comnuTce  of  the  Argentine  liejiuhlic  are  of  timely  inti-rest. 
The  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  that  country  show 
that  its  foreign  trade  for  1913  reached  the  uniu'cccdented  total  of 
904,857,089  Argentine  gold  pesos,  ciiual  to  8873,187,090  in  I’niteil 
States  money,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  40,000,000  pesos  over  its  for¬ 
eign  trade  in  1912.  The  exports  were  483,504,547  Argentine  gold 
pesos,  or  8406,581,888,  while  the  imports  amounted  to  421,352,542 
Argentine  gokl  pesos,  or  8406,005,203.  This  reveals  an  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  of  62,152,005  Argentine  gold  pesos,  or  859,976,- 
685.  With  a  population  estimated  between  (‘ight  and  nine  millions  of 
people,  the  Argentine  llepuhlic  boasts  of  the  largest  foreign  trade  i>er 


BARRIOS. 

Marble  bust  of  JustoJRufiiio  Barrios' presented  by  the  Govenirneiit  of  Oitateiiiala  to  the  Ran 
American  I'nion  and  which  occui>ies  a  jrosition  in  tlie  Gallery  of  Ratriols. 
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Ciipitii,  approxiniiitoly  SlOO,  not  only  of  any  nation  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  hut  of  any  important  nation  of  the  world.  Late  reports 
from  Buenos  Aires,  the  capital,  indicate  that  the  pojndation  of  that 
city  has  reached  the  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  mark  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  (‘itiht  hundred  thousand  of  10  years  ago,  making  it  the 
fourth  city  of  the  Western  Ilemis])here,  ranking  after  Xew  York, 
('hicago.  and  Philadeljihia,  and  the  most  populous  capital  on  the 
American  Continents. 


THE  PEACE  TREATY  BETWEEN  (OSTA  IHCA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  treaty  of  peace,  as  negotiated  hy  Secretary  of  State  Br^’an, 
has  just  been  signed  with  the  Itepublic  of  Costa  Kica.  This  makes 
the  twelfth  trcaity  of  the  same  character.  The  Latin  American  lie- 
publics  are  among  the  earliest  to  adopt  the  idea,  as  Bolivia  only  last 
month  signed  a  similar  treaty  and  now  all  the  live  Central  American 
Republics,  Panama  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  have  done  likewise. 
'I'he  agi'cement  provides  for  an  investigation  by  an  international  com¬ 
mission,  for  a  year,  of  all  misunderstandings  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  which  can  not  be  adjusted  by  diplomatic  means. 


CELEBRATIONS  ON  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

The  ministers  to  France  from  the  J..atin  American  Rejmblics  were 
guests  on  February  21,  at  a  luncheon  giv’en  by  Ambassador  Myron 
T.  Herrick  at  the  embassy  in  Paris,  in  celebration  of  Washington’s 
birthday.  The  ambassador  spoke  of  the  common  problems  of  self- 
government  presented  to  all  the  peoj)les  of  America,  ami  offered  a 
veiw  earnest  plea  for  a  mutual  understanding  of  each  other’s  motives 
and  purp(*ses,  with  a  suggestion  that  outside  influences  be  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  alter  reciprocal  relations.  A  banquet  was  held  later  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Club  in  Paris,  which  was  well  attended 
by  main’  other  Americans  n'sident  in  the  cit}’.  Sjieeches  were  here 
made  by  the  ambassador,  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  by  the  consul 
general,  Mr.  Ale.xander  11.  Thackara,  and  by  the  rector  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  all  of  whom  jiaid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Washington.  Receptions  in  commemoration  of  the  same 
national  holiday  were  given  in  Rome  by  the  ambassador  Hon.  Thomas 
Xelson  Page;  and  in  Berne,  .Switzerland,  by  the  American  minister, 
lion.  P.  A.  Stovall. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  SENOR  A’OACHAM. 

The  Director  (leneral  takes  this  opportunity,  in  his  own  behalf 
and  in  tliat  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  thus  publicly  to 
congratulate  Sefior  Alberto  Yoacham,  who  is  now  minister  from 
('Idle  to  Bolivia.  Senor  Yoacham  was  secretary  and  charg6  d’affaires 
of  the  ('hilean  legation  in  Washington  three  years  ag<»,  and  in  that 
position  he  was  active  on  the  governing  board  as  a  friend  of  the 
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orjraniziitioii,  atul  when  he  was  transferred  to  another  post  lie  left 
many  friends  behind  him.  Announcement  has  been  made  of  his 
marriage,  in  J.ia  Paz,  Bolivia,  to  Senorita  Carmen  Saldias  (luillot, 
daughter  of  the  minister  from  the  Argentine  Bejniblic  to  Bolivia. 
The  wedding  at  the  cathedral  was  a  brilliant  affair,  attended  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  (Jen.  Ismael  Montes,  and  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps. 


TJIE  PAN  AMERICAN  .SOCIETY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COA.ST. 

Information  has  just  been  received  by  the  Director  Cicneral  that 
the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  elected  ollicers  for 
the  current  year.  These  gentlemen  are  as  follows:  President,  Col. 
1).  C.  (’oilier;  first  vice  president.  Mr.  E.  Mejia;  secoiul  vice  president. 
Dr.  David  P.  Barrows;  third  vice  president.  Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne; 
chairman  of  e.xecutive  committee,  Prof.  P.  A.  Martin;  secretaiy  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  William  Fisher.  This  committee  is  composed  of  these 
members — Mr.  Juan  M.  ('havez,  Mr.  (x.  A.  Davidson,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Maldonado,  Dr.  Juan  Padilla,  and  Mr.  J.  Kosseter.  This  is  an 
important  organization,  and  plans  to  represent  on  the  Pacific  coast 
the  work  and  energy  of  the  general  Pan  American  Society  which  has 
its  head  oflice  in  New  York  ('itv;  in  fact  the  western  society  hopes 
eventually  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  parent  society.  In  view  of  the 
approaching  date  for  the  opening  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
in  which  Latin  America  will  surely  have  a  worthy  exhibit,  this 
society  will  have  abuiulant  opportunity  to  exercise  its  activities. 
As  visitors  from  Latin  America  will  be  numerous  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  exjiosition,  the  society  should  be  known  to  them  so  that 
all  may  thus  find  means  of  becoming  acquainted.  The  address  of 
the  Pan  American  Society  of  tlu*  Pacific  coast  is  211)  Italian-American 
Bank  Building,  San  Francisco. 


BOSTON  ANU  LATIN-AMEUICAN  TRADE. 

'Phat  the  recent  e.xcursion  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  (Commerce  to 
South  America  is  producing  results  is  shown  in  various  ways.  The 
foreign  trade  committee  of  the  chamber  is  conducting  an  active 
propoganda  for  securing  a  larger  share  of  Ijatin-American  trade. 
Ex-Mayor  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  whose  second  term  as  chief  executive 
of  Boston  expired  last  February,  is  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  is  injecting  his  accustomed  energy  and  enterprise  into  the  plans 
for  awakening  the  exporting  interests  of  Xew  England  to  new  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Improvement  in  shipping  facilities,  better  acquaintance 
with  Latin-American  needs  and  methods  of  doing  business,  study  of 
Spanish  in  the  public  schools,  and  a  general  effort  to  become  more 
familiar  with  commercial  and  social  coiulitions  obtaining  in  the  other 
American  nations  are  being  urged.  The  positive  necessity  for  sending 
men  who  an*  familiar  with  tlie  language  of  the  country  in  which  they 


l’h(itox;rii|ili  l)y  Iljirrix-Kwini^, 

SKiNINU  THK  PKACK  TIIKATY  MKTWKEN  TIIK  rNITKI)  STATKS  ((F  AMKUICA  AND  TIIK  DOMINICAN  It  K  IT  Ml, 1C,  KKIiltC  AMY  17,  I'Jl  I,  AT  TIIK 

DKI’AKT.MKNT  OF  s  rATK  OF  TIIF  I  NITEl)  STATES. 


Seated  at  the  table  are  lion.  William  J.  Mryan,  SeereUiry  of  SUite  of  the  ITiiU'd  State.s,  and  His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Franeiseo.I.  I'eynado,  the  Dominican  Minisicr  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Standing  from  left  to  right  are:  Walter  S.  I’cniield,  Esq.,  Conn.selor  of  Ihc  Dominican  i.egation:  Itnsscll  C.  .lones,  of  the  Department  of  State:  Senor  Don  I.  \ 
Cerniida,  Secretary  of  the  Dominican  I.egation;  and  .Manton  M.  Wyvell,  I'rivate  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale. 
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liojx^  to  do  husinoss  is  strossixl,  and  comnu'irial  bodies  are  advised 
to  cooperate  in  providing  means  to  furnish  instrnetion  in  such  lan¬ 
guages  to  rei)resentatives  of  ex])orting  lu)us(>s  wiio  eonteinplate  enter¬ 
ing  this  iield.  In  other  words,  intelligent  effort  is  being  nnuh*  to  show 
the  manufacturers  and  I'xporters  of  the  Ihiited  States  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enti'f  the  field  of  Latin  Ameiicaii  commerce,  and  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  lines  along  which  the  campaign  is  l)eing  conducted  will, 
with  patience  and  perserverence,  be  followeil  by  favoral)le  results. 


CUn.VN  RAVII.ION  .VT  THE  SAN  EKAXCl.SCO  EXPOSITION. 

President  Menocal  of  Culia  has  ajipointed  (Jen.  Knri(|ue  Loinaz  del 
Castillo  as  commi.ssioner  for  C'uba  at  the  Panama-Pacific  ]*A|)osition. 
He  will  soon  depart  from  Ilabana  to  take  uji  the  work  assigned  to 
him.  which  in  this  case  is  one  of  exceptional  intiTest,  because  it 
implies  something  more  than  a  .supervision  of  ordinary  work.  In 
fact,  the  (lovernment  of  (hiba  has  detailed  native  workmen  who  will 
construct  the  ('uban  pavilion  on  the  exposition  grounds  for  the  hou.s- 
ing  of  the  exhibits  of  the  jiroducts  of  the  Island,  and  every  effort  is  to 
b(*  made  to  give  an  atmosjihere  to  grounds,  huilding  and  (‘xhihit 
which  will  be  reminiscimt  of  ('uba  and  the  beauties  for  which  the 
Island  is  famous. 


A  SOITII  A.MERICAN  VIOLIN  VIHTl'OSO. 

Andres  Dalmau.  of  Rosario,  Argentina,  has  been  making  a  tour  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  has  won  for  himself  lasting  fame  by 
his  wonderful  playing  on  the  A'iolin.  In  Lima  he  was  eA'en  proclaimed 
as  a  second  Kuhelik  or  Elman.  Dalmau  was  born  in  Rosario  in  fSS.'). 
the  .son  of  a  well-known  tenor  of  that  city,  the  family  Inning  been 
celebrated  for  their  musical  tahuit  for  scA’cral  generations  jiast.  As 
a  young  man.  after  comnnuidable  jirogress  in  his  own  country  in  his 
studies,  he  was  sent  to  Spain  to  continue  his  artisth^  work,  and 
from  tluTe  he  began  his  professional  cari'cr.  He  has  given  almost 
2,()()l)  conceids  in  Sjiain.  Portugal,  and  France,  and  in  the  chief  cities 
of  South  America.  Besides  his  ])ei’formance  on  the  violin  he  is  also  a 
comjioser,  and  has  already  received  1 4  gold  medals  for  his  original  pro¬ 
ductions.  In  Rio  de  daneiro  Dalmau  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
almost  uid)ounded.  and  CA-erywhere  he  has  gone  music  critics  liaAC 
uuhesitatiugly  acknowledged  his  remarkable  talent.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  may  .soon  Ix'  invitixl  to  giAe  concerts  in  the  I’nited  States. 


THE  SECKETARV  OF  THE  LEGATION  OF  ARGENTINA. 

In  the  January,  1914,  issue  of  the  Bulletin  there  appeared  the 
portrait  of  Sehor  Dr.  Flduardo  Labougle,  first  secretary  of  the  lega¬ 
tion  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  avIio  is  one  of  the  pojnilar  younger 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Washington.  Secretary  Labougle 


Photo^rra|>h  l»v  Harris-Kwhijr 

SEN'OR  DON  A.  ALGARA  R.  DE  TERREROS, 

(.'hariJi?  (I’AlIaires  of  Mexioo  at  Wasliinglon,  D.  C. 

Seiior  Algara  was  bom  January  6,  1H7S.  On  April  6.  I'.tOS,  after  examination,  lie 
was  appointed  Third  Secretary  of  tlie  Mexican  Emljassy  at  Washington.  Tlie 
following  year  he  became  Second  Secretary  of  the  Legation  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  in  January.  1910,  he  returned  to  Washington  as  Second  Secretary  of  the 
Embassy.  In  May.  1913,  Sefior  Algara  was  promoted  to  .\cting  First  Secretary 
of  the  Embassy  and  Chargt5d’.\llaires  ad  interim,  and  in  the  following  month 
he  l)ecame  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Eml>assy. 
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liolds  the  (lej'ree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  Xatioiial  riiiversity  of 
Buenos  Aires.  In  H)().5  lu'  hc'ld  an  olhcial  jmsition  in  tlie  Dejiartment 
of  Fon'ij^n  Afl'airs  of  his  coimiry,  and  three*  ye'ars  late'r  was  Acting 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Worsliip  and  Internal  Affairs  (Direc¬ 
tor  en  Comisidn  eh*  la  Seccion  Chdto  y  Asuntos  Privados).  Dr.  La- 
hougle  has  also  l)e('n  dii’e'ctor  of  tin*  jn’otocol  division  and  dischargeel 
the  duties  of  second  chief  of  the  American  division  of  the  foreign 
oHice.  During  the  centennial  c(*lehralion  of  (diile,  Dr.  lailxnigle 
was  honored  witli  the  ))osition  of  secretary  general  and  chief  of  the 
protocol  of  tlie  Argc'iUine  repre'sentation.  On  January  1,  litll,  he 
was  ap])ointed  first  secr(‘taiy  of  the  Argentine  legation  at  Amst(‘r- 
dam,  from  which  ])ost  In*  was  transferred  to  the  jmst  at  Washington 
in  June,  101.3. 


BUREAU  or  IXrOR.MATlOX  OF  COLOMBIA. 

'I'he  Pan  Ameiican  Ihiion  has  ri'ci'iitly  n'ceived  tlie  following 
announcement  informing  it  of  the  estahlishment  at  Washington  of  a 
special  information  dejiartment  by  tin*  Rejmhlic  of  Colomliia.  The 
circular  states: 

The  legation  of  the  Republic  of  Colonibia  announces  the  estal)li.4inient  of  a  bureau 
of  information  in  the  city  of  Washington,  1).  under  the  direction  of  Senor  Henry 
Coronado,  with  headquarters  at  the  Riggs  Building. 

Information,  statistics,  and  other  data  concerning  the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
educational  activities  of  Colombia  will  be  gladly  furni.shed  gratis  upon  request. 

Tlie  Bulletin  extends  its  Ix'st  wislu's  to  Si'fior  Coronado  in  his 
lunv  charge  and  feels  that  his  ih'partment  will  havt*  a  long  jx'riod  of 
practical  usefulness,  judging  from  the  numerous  inquiries  which  are 
received  at  the  Pan  American  Union  concerning  the  progress,  rt'sources, 
and  opportunities  of  that  country. 


COM.MERCIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CHILE. 

In  view  of  the  various  tours  whicli  rejiresentative  commercial 
organizations  in  the  United  States  are  making  to  the  countries  of 
South  America  for  the  purpose  of  develojiing  a  still  greater  excliange 
of  .social  and  commercial  activities,  manufacturer^  and  ca])italists 
will  tmd  interest  in  the  following  extracts  translated  from  a  commu¬ 
nication  received  hy  the  Director  General  from  Sr.  Don  Eduardo 
Carrasco,  cliief  of  the  commercial  section  of  the  dejiartment  of  foreign 
affairs  of  Chile.  After  disciussing  the  desire  to  attract  North  Amer¬ 
ican  capital  to  that  country,  Sr.  Carrasco  makes  the  following  com¬ 
ment  on  some  of  its  resources: 

Forests— W’e  have  200,000  .square  kilometers  (77,220  square  miles)  of  forest  lauds 
less  than  200  kilometers  (124  miles)  from  the  seaeoast,  from  whieh  the  timber  could  be 
readily  exported  to  the  I’liited  States.  The  United  State.s  now  imports  nearly 
$15,0(X),000  worth  of  lumber  of  this  grade.  The  wood.s  in  these  forests  are  suitable 
for  eonstnietion  purposes,  railroad  ties,  furniture,  etc. 


IIOX.  WILLIAM  I'llILLII’S,  TIIIKD  ASSISTANT  SKfUKTAUV  OF  STATK  OF  TIIK 
LMTICI)  STATKS. 


Mr.  I’liillips  was  Iiorii  in  ls7S,  and  attpiidisl  private  schools  in  his  native  city,  Boston.  He  Kradnated 
from  Harvard  I'niversity  in  LKKi.  and  after  at teiiditi);  the  HarvanI  Law  S<'hooI  for  two  years 
served  as  Private  SerTctary  to  the  .\mhassador  to  Oreat  Britain.  In  I'.td.')  he  was a|ipointed  Second 
Secretary  of  the  Lettation  at  I’ekint;  and  later  was  transferred  from  the  diplomatic  service  to  the 
Department  of  State.  .Mr.  Phillips  was  liesiymated  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Far  Kastern  -Mfairs 
in  P.KiS,  and  on  January  11.  I'.MUt.  he  was  apiiointeil  Third  .\ssistant  Secretary  of  State.  This 
position  he  held  nntil  SeptemlMT  of  that  year  when  he  was  named  .Secretary  of  the  Kml)as.sy  at 
London. 
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AtjrkuUund  htuik. — Tliori-  is  alsu  availul>lf  an  i‘<(ual  area  of  land  suitable  I'nr  culti¬ 
vation  which  can  be  ixm^ht  lor  $:5  to  S;?!)  an  acre.  These  lands  are  a<laptal)le  to  iruit 
culture,  and  Chile's  climate  is  such  as  to  make  her  an  important  factor  in  the  fruit 
markets  of  the  world. 

Opportunities  also  e.xist.  for  th<“  construction  of  ports;  railroads,  for  the  development 
of  copper,  iron,  y:old,  and  silver  mines;  and  for  an  investment  of  over  S'.').tt()t),t)00  in  the 
erection  of  hotels. 


STUDY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  AT  THE  lIHill  SCHOOL  OF  RCULINGTON,  VT. 

Throiitrli  the  interest  shown  l)y  Senator  ('arroll  S.  Pa<re,  of  Vermont, 
tlie  Pan  American  rnion  liad  oiiportnnity  to  forward  early  in  the 
jiresent  year  a  set  of  its  recent  ptililications  dealinj:  with  conditions 
of  a  general  nature  in  the  American  Ke]ml)lics  to  the  hifrh  school  at 
liurlington,  Vt.  It  is  a  jdeasnre  to  note  with  what  eatjjerness  these 
pamphlets  have  heen  received  and  to  what  practical  nse  they  have 
been  put.  Senator  Pa<re  has  kindly  sent  to  the  Director  (leneral  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Irvinjr  V.  Col)leiii:h,  of  that  hi^h  school,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  class  in  commercial  jreoj^raphy  is  <^ainin<>:  much 
information  Trom  them,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  serve  ])racti- 
cally  as  a  textbook  on  the  jreneral  subject  of  Jadin  America  .  Stimulus 
has  also  heen  thereby  jj:iven  to  secure  a  commercial  museum  for  the 
school.  This  communication  is  particularly  <;ratifyin^  because  these 
])uhlicati(ms  aim  to  ^ive  the  most  accurate  information  on  the  Pe- 
])uhlics,  their  industries,  products,  railways  and  waterways,  means  of 
approach  to  them,  as  well  as  their  areas,  populations,  ffovernments, 
and  institutions.  While  errors  have  undoubtedly  crept  in,  they  are 
not  frequent,  and  every  etfort  is  always  made  to  avoid  them  .  A  better 
])roof  of  their  practical  usefulness  could  therefore  hardly  he  found 
than  that  they  fill  the  wants  of  such  a  well-equi])pcd  hiuh  school  as 
that  in  Burlin<^ton  is  known  to  he. 


THE  ARGENTINE  BATTLESHIP  ‘  ‘  RIVADAVIA.” 

During'  a  <'reat  storm  on  Thursday,  February  19,  the  Rivadavia 
was  taken  to  sea  and  soon  after  was  submitted  to  official  tests  as  to 
her  qualifications.  She  made  her  turnins'  and  hackinji;  tests  at  15 
knots,  and  then  steamed  on  her  economy  test  of  450  miles,  steamin': 
30  hours  at  15  knots  an  hour.  All  re(iuirements  were  met,  and  the 
Rivadavia  returned  to  Boston  in  prime  condition.  The  vessel  is  now 
to  take  on  screen  coal  and  will  then  he  put  to  the  8-hour  high¬ 
speed  test,  which  will  include  hacking  at  full  speed.  A<;ain  in  Boston 
she  takes  on  ammunition  and  clears  the  decks  for  the  <;un  test.  If 
all  these  tests  are  satisfactorily  met,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  hattleshi]!  can  fail  in  any  one  of  them,  the  Rivadavia  will  then 
he  delivered  over  to  the  Argentine  (iovernment,  a  demonstration  of 
what  can  he  accom])fished  in  a  United  States  ship-construction  yard. 


fi'oin  \V.  I’.  Yinmjr.  Proyiesn.  Mexico, 

UKAU  VIKW  UF  TIIK  “MONJAS  ”  0\i  MONASTERY,  rlllClIKNilTZA. 

“This  raml)ling  stnictiirc,  riclily  dcconitod  with  grotesque  faces  and  geometric  designs,  is  of  espi'eial  interest  to  tlie  arclnrologist  iK'causc'  it  sliows  dilferent  iM'riods 
of  growth.  ♦  ♦  *  Tile  ground  level  wing  on  the  east  was  added  after  the  substructure  had  received  its  final  enlargement.  The  small  cliamlKsr  at  the  lop  of 
the  Monjas,  which  may  be  ealled  the  third  story,  was  not  contemporaneous  with  the  range  of  rooms  beneath  it,’’  writes  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Spinden  in  his  article, 
chapter  of  ancient  .\nierican  history,’’  in  the  American  .Museum  Journal  for  January,  iyl4. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN 
MAGAZINES  v 


A  Chapter  of  Ancient  American  History,  by  IIerl)ort  J.  Spimlen,  in 
thc.buiuary  (1914)  issue  of  the  Americiin  Museum  Journal,  New  York, 
is  an  interesting  article  dealing  with  the  historical  features  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Chichen  Itza  in  Yucatan,  based  on  a  study  of  the  ruins 
in  regard  to  traditions,  inscriptions,  and  natural  developments  in  art. 
Incidentally  the  article  embraces  an  excellent  description  of  a  number 
of  the  ruined  palaces,  temples,  etc.,  which,  however,  may  be  passed 
over  in  this  review,  since  a  detailed  and  profusely  illustratetl  article 
by  Sylvanus  G.  Morlev  appeared  in  the  MoxTiinv  Bulletin'  for 
March,  1911,  wdiich  covered  this  phase  of  the  study  much  along  the 
same  lines.  Dr.  Spimlen,  who  is  the  assistant  curator  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  anthropology  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
iinds  that  a  study  of  the  ruins  throws  considerable  light  on  the  history 
of  this  all  but  forgotten  city.  He  writes: 

The  wreck  of  human  handicraft  touclies  the  heart,  and  none  of  us  can  fail  to  invest  a 
ruined  city  with  the  jjurple  haze  of  romance.  At  least  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  a  trav¬ 
eler  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America  hut  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  empire  that  lie  scattered  through  the  jungle.  The  ruins  of  Chichen  Itza,  long 
famous  on  account  of  their  size,  acce.ssihility,  and  healthful  situation,  have  been  ex¬ 
plained  by  fanciful  tales  or  wraj>ped  in  impenetrable  mystery  according  to  the  mood 
or  stock  of  information  of  the  j)ersf)n  describing  them.  It  does  not  detract  from  the 
wonder  of  this  city  or  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings  to  say  that  the  light  of  recorded  his¬ 
tory,  somewhat  faintly  to  be  sure,  shines  iijmui  its  foundation,  its  periods  of  brilliancy 
and  decadence,  and  its  final  abandonment. 

After  giving  brief  desciiptions  of  the  Castle,  or  temple,  which  stands 
on  the  huge  jiyramid  wdiich  hrst  strikes  the  visitor  upon  sighting  the 
ruins;  the  sanctuary  behind  it ;  the  Monjas,  or  Nunnery;  the  Akat’cib, 
or  House  of  the  Dark  Writing;  the  Casa  Colorada;  the  Temple  of  the 
High  Priest’s  Grave;  the  Temple  of  the  Jaguars;  Temple  of  the  Ta¬ 
bles,  etc.,  the  writer  examines  the  question  of  Chichen  Itza’s  history 
as  follows : 

Wlien  Grijalva  and  Cortez  s;iile<l  their  caravels  to  the  low-lying,  palm-fringed  coast 
of  Yucatan  in  1517  and  1518,  they  found  the  Maya  Indians  in  a  state  of  advancement 
that  excited  wonder  and  admiration.  Yet  we  know  from  many  documents  that  not 
a  single  one  of  the  great  stone-built  cities  was  really  occupied  at  this  time.  Great 
trees  were  growing  from  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  at  Uxmal,  and  while  Chichen  Itza 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  sacrifice,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  temples  we  have  just 
seen  were  all  abandoned  and  in  partial  ruin.  To  restore  the  history  of  Chichen  Itza 
we  must  review  our  knowledge  of  the  other  great  Maya  cities  situated  not  only  in 
northern  Yucatan  hut  also  far  t<j  the  south  and  west  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 
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Tlie  ro.st<jrati(in  of  Maya  history  depends  upon  three  lines  of  study,  wliieh  must  he 
carefully  brought  into  relation  each  with  the  others,  namely,  traditions,  inscriptions, 
and  natural  developments  in  art.  The  lirst  of  these  is,  at  lirst  sight,  most  intelligible. 
Brief  chronicles,  called  Books  of  Chilan  Balain,  were  preserved  at  several  towns  in 
northern  Yucatiin.  These  chronicles  were  writlen  in  Spanish  letters  but  in  Maya 
words  l>y  educated  Maya  Indians  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
were  doubtless  based  upon  earlier  native  documents  which  contained  hieroglyphs 
and  pictures.  The  events  of  history  recorded  in  these  chronicles  arc  fixed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  katuns  or  I’O-year  periods  of  Maya  chronology.  These  ka  tuns  are  di.st  in - 
guished  from  each  other  by  the  numbers  1  to  13,  which  fall  in  a  peculiar  order.  Any 
date  in  the  chronicles  is  <telinite  for  a  cycle  of  13  times  20,  or  2i)()  years.  But  by  jjut- 
ting  down  all  the  katuns  which  pas.s(“d,  whether  or  not  there  were  historical  entries 
opposite  them,  the  .Maya  historian  prevented  confusion  in  the  2(i0-year  cycles  atid 
actually  carried  the  historical  count  over  a  stretch  of  70  katuns,  or  1,400  years,  before 
the  coming  of  the  Si)aniards. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  second  line  of  r<“search.  the  ins(;riptions.  These  are  found 
on  monolithic  monuments,  lintels,  tabh-ts,  and  other  objects.  The  in.scrij)tions  of 
the  greate.st  value  to  the  student  of  ancient  .\merican  hi.story  are  those  expre.s.sing 
dates  in  the  so-called  archaic  Maya  calendar.  This  archaic  caletidar  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  one  used  in  the  Books  of  Uhilan  Balarn  so  far  as  the  length  of  the 
katun  is  coticerned,  but  by  another  system  of  natning  the  katuns  the  datiger  of  con¬ 
fusing  the  20()-jear  cycles  is  overcome.  Dates  in  the  archaic  calendar  are  exact 
over  vast  stretches  of  time.  The  most  valuable  data  are  fottiid  in  what  is  called  the 
initial  .series,  and  of  the.st*  over  .at)  have  l>eeu  deciphered.  The  initial  series  is  really 
a  number  which  records  tl’.e  days  which  intervene  between  a  beginning  day,  in  all 
cases  the  same,  atid  ti  e  day  given  in  the  inscription.  M  e  count  the  years  from  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  Maya  count  the  days  from  a  beginning  day  that  according  to  ottr 
system  falls  about  3(;it0  B.  ('.  Nearly  all  the  initial  .series  dales  known  occur  at  the 
southern  cities  of  the  Maya  area,  but  one  very  important  dale  of  this  .sort  occurs  at 
t'hichen  Itza.  It  is  this  date  which  has  made  jw.ssible  a  correlation  of  the  archaic 
Maya  calendar  with  that  used  in  the  Hooks  of  Chilan  Balatn. 

'Fo  associate  these  dates  with  events  J)r.  Spinden  explains  the 
third  line  of  research,  namely,  the  stiuly  of  progressive  changes  in 
style  of  sculpture  and  jirogressivtt  adaptation  of  superior  inetdianical 
(hwices  in  architecture,  etc.,  and  by  carefully  coordinating  these 
tliree  lines  of  study  he  shows  that  an  outline  of  the  course  of  Maya 
history  is  made  possible.  He  presents  this  outline  as  follows* 

.\ow  lot  US  SCO  what  place  Chichcu  Itza  occu]>ics  in  this  historical  vista.  .Several 
of  the  chronicles  relate  that  Chichen  llza  was  di.scovered  during  a  residence  of  the 
llza  at  Hacalaron  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan.  By  the  term  ‘•di.scovered'’  is  ju-obably 
meant  that  the  cenoles  (natural  wtdls  made  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  a  subter¬ 
ranean  river)  which  made  habitation  j)os.sible  w(‘re  di.scovered.  The  .settlement 
was  made  about  t.‘)0  .V.  I>.  at  a  time  when  llu?  southern  cities,  such  as  Coj>au  and 
Tikal.  were  entering  upon  their  most  brilliant  ei)och.  It  seems  certain,  however- 
that  Chh.'hen  Itza  was  only  a  mediocre  provincial  town  at  this  lime.  Only  one  dated 
stone  has  been  found  and  this  is  poorly  carved.  The  date  upon  it  corresitond-s  to 
(1II3  .V.  I).  Shortly  after  this  date  Chichen  Itza  was  abandoned  and  the  Itza  went 
to  the  land  of  Chanputun.  near  Campeche,  where  they  stayed,  according  to  lh(> 
chronicles,  for  2i)0  years.  Somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  they 
made  their  way  back  to  the  north  and  reestablished  Chichen  Itza.  At  about  the 
same  time  Uxinal  and  Mayai)au  were  likewise*  founded  and  a  league  between  the 
three  was  in.slituleil.  This  League  of  Mayapan.  as  it  is  commoidy  called,  endured 


K\l)  VIKW  OF  TIIK  ‘MOXJAS”  AT  CIllCHKN'  ITZA. 


ono  of  llic  principal  ruins  (li‘scril)ed  l)y  Dr,  llerl)crt  J.  Spimlcn  in  Cliapler  of  .\ncient  .Vnierican 
Ilistory  "  in  llic  January,  1U14,  issue  of  Tlie  .Vnierican  Museum  Journal. 


i  ‘liM‘  ik*  Mtiudsla; 


TllK  TEMf’I.K  OF  TIIF:  JAOfAKS,  (TIRIIEX  ITZA. 

Showing  tile  tiase  of  the  columns  of  the  V’estiliule  of  the  Seriients  at  the  entrance  of  this  temple,  which 
forms  one  of  the  Hall  Court  (iroup  of  the  ruins  of  Chichen  Itzd,  descrilied  by  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Spinden 
in  The  .American  Museum  Journal  for  January,  1914. 


I 


(’oiirtcsy  of  tiu*  IstIuiiiMii  <’anal  ('ominission. 

A  UHKAK  IN'  THE  CANAL  liAMv  AT  CULEltHA. 

“  <  Ivcr  av)  acres  of  ground  lying  outside  of  the  intended  banks  of  the  canal  and  contiiining  over  30,tM)0,000  cubic  yards  of  iiialeriai  have  swepi  with  silent  but  terrific  foice  dow  n 
into  the  canal.  Now  this  onslaught  has  demoralized  an  entire  railroad  system;  now  it  has  put  the  compressed-air  and  water  sy.stenis  out  of  commission;  *  ♦  *  nowit 
has  imprisoned  dirt  trains  and  wrecked  steam  shovels.”  (From  “  battling  with  the  I’anaina  slides,”  by  William  Joseph  Showalter,  in  the  National  (.icograiihic  Magazine 
for  Febrnary,  1U14.) 
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'or  ovor  200  liiiiulrod  yoarf;  and  cosunillcd  ilie  dcstiiiion  of  iiortlioni  Vucataii.  Troul)lp 
ladwpcii  tlie  allies  broke  out  with  llie  jdot  of  lluuae  ('eel.  (lie  chief  of  Maya])au,  and 
a.s  a  re.siilt  the  hereditary  ruler  of  (  hieheu  Itza  was  driven  out  iti  1170.  A  di.'iastrous 
war  lasting  .'11  years  took  j)laee  and  the  ruler  of  Mayaimu  .seems  to  hav('  eulisted  seven 
warriors  from  the  highlands  of  Mexico  under  his  standard.  These  men  have  Nahua 
names.  Ju  all  jtrohahility  the  eomjuered  city  was  given  over  to  them  as  the  si)oils 
of  war  at  the  end  of  the  long  contest.  *  *  *  ('i\  il  wars  rent  the  land  and  while 
we  can  not  put  an  exact  date  on  the  linal  fall  and  ahandonment  of  Chichen  Itza  and 
Uxmal  it  is  prohal)le  that  the.se  events  occurred  .somewhere  in  tlie  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Mayajian.  the  last  city  to  survive,  fell  in  1-112.  *  *  * 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  .story  of  Chichen  Itza.  Founded  when  the  JIuns  under  Attila 
were  battling  with  the  failing  armit-s  of  Home,  it  was  al)andoned  for  tin*  lirst  time 
when  Mohammed  was  laying  tin*  leaveii  of  .Vrab  compiesi.  Reestablished  in  the 
era  of  the  Saxon  kings,  it  (lourisluMl  duriue  the  Crusades  and  lo.st  it.s  freedom  to  a 
foreign  i)ower  when  our  fathers  were  stuiggliug  for  the  ^lagiia  Charta.  and  sank  into 
oblivion  while  the  Kngli.sh  and  French  fought  out  the  lluudred  Years’  War.  Suridy 
a  tdty  with  such  a  history  can  hardly  be  dismissed  as  void  of  interest  and  insi»iratiou. 

Battling  with  the  Panama  Slides,  by  William  Joso])li  Showalttn', 
ill  the  February  (11114)  Issue  of  the  -National  (li'ograpbie  Magazine,  is 
the  graphie  story  of  tin*  stuin'inlous  struggle  of  the  Fnittnl  States 
Army  Engint'ers  with  tin*  titanic  forces  of  nature,  a  seemingly  unend¬ 
ing,  lUTVe-raeking,  heart-ltreaking  Itattle  which  nothing  stive  sublime 
courage  wit  It  tineoiujin'raltle  will  eotihl  hope  to  win.  Mr.  Sliowalter 
t('lls  us  not  only  of  the  almost  inerediltle  ])hysieal  oltstaeh's  that 
wi're  oA’creome.  but  he  shows  us  the  human  side  of  the  picture,  tlui 
disa])pointments.  the  mental  strain,  the  constant  thwarting  of  hopt', 
the  aching  of  tlie  hearts  of  those  magidlicent  specimens  of  American 
manhood  wl\o  have  aixnit  won  the  light. 

In  th('  many  stories  that  have  been  written  relativi'  to  the  Panama 
Canal  more  or  le.ss  has  biam  said  about  the  slidi's,  but  for  the  most 
])art  in  a  very  superlicial  way,  giving  the  reader  but  a  A'ague  idea  of 
tlieir  geiK'ral  charact(‘r.  In  Mr.  ShoAvalter's  story  the  facts  are 
pr('.sent(‘d  in  such  a  giaphic  manner  that  at  least  that  ])ortion  of  the 
reading  puldic  Avhich  enjoys  the  National  (ii'ograjihie  Magazine  Avill 
lie  aAvaki'iied  to  the  realitii's  of  this  phase  of  the  giant  task  and  Avill 
feel  an  increased  admiration  and  a  dimper  iTspi'ct  for  the  nu'ii  Avho 
IniA'c  blott(‘d  out  tin*  Avord  “(h'spair”  from  the  lexicon  of  the  army 
engim'ei-.  'Fhe  following  I'xeerpts  giA'e  some  little  idea  of  the  story: 

The  only  reason  why  ships  have  not  been  using  the  Panama  Canal  since  last  October 
is  that  nature  has  been  battling  to  the  last  ditch  in  her  efforts  to  thwart  the  purpose 
of  man  to  put  a  .shipway  through  the  vitals  of  ])roud  old  Ciilebra  Mountain.  Rut  for 
this  great  battle  Culebra  Cut  Avould  luwe  been  a  finished  job  two  years  ago. 

The  weapons  used  by  nature  in  her  efforts  to  confound  the  plans  of  the  canal  engi¬ 
neers  have  been  slides  and  breaks  in  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  effective  Aveapons 
indeed  have  they  proven.  How,  Avith  them,  she  has  stood  betAA'cen  the  canal  army 
and  the  completion  of  the  task  to  Avhich  it  addre.s.sed  itself  constitutes  the  most  thrilling 
epi.sode  in  the  history  of  canal  engineering. 

OA'or  250  acres  of  ground  lying  otitside  of  the  intended  banks  of  the  canal,  and  con¬ 
taining  over  ;50  million  cubic  yards  of  material,  have  saa'C])!.  Avith  silent  but  terrific 


INmrtesy  of  New  Y<n*k  Ilcriih 
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force,  tlown  into  llie  canal.  Now  tliis  (m-ilani;Ut  lias  demoraliziMl  an  entire  railroad 
system;  now  it  lias  put  the  cornpressed-air  and  water  systems  out  of  commission; 
now  it  lias  bottled  up  one  end  of  Oulebra  Cut  with  an  avalanche  of  debris;  now  it 
has  imprisoned  dirt  trains  and  wrecked  steam  shovels.  Mut  with  all  the  wreck  an<l 
ruin  and  chaos  there  have  been  men  with  wills  of  iron  who  have  met  each  new 
situation  with  a  n(*w  spirit  of  determination;  men  who  have  never  permitted  any 
catastro])he  to  turn  them  aside  from  their  ultimate  purpose;  men  whose  achievements 
in  the  face  of  unprecedented  dilliculties  make  a  story  as  inspirin<;as  anythin"  in 
human  history.  *  *  * 

Consider  what  the  removal  of  dO  million  laibic  yards  of  material  means.  It  isenoU"h 
to  build  a  sort  of  Chinese  wall  7  feet  thick  anil  7  feiU  hi"h  reaching  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  It  is  more  than  could  be  drawn  by  all  the  horsi-s  and  mules  in  the 
I'nited  States.  It  would  till  a  million  and  a  half  big  l.idgerwood  cars,  enough  to  make 
a  siring  12,1)00  miles  long.  These  figures  show  that  the  mere  getting  rid  of  this  surplus 
material  is  no  ini'an  job.  Hut  when  you  rellect  that  each  yard  of  this  sliding  material 
has  rimdered  doubly  dillicult  the  getting  out  of  three  yards  of  other  material,  the 
true  meaning  of  the  slidi's  will  begin  to  ajipi'ar.  There  have  been  times  when  170 
trains  were  going  out  of  the  cut  one  day  at  the  south  end,  only  to  be  stopped  entirely 
the  ne.xt  day  by  the  Cucaracha  slide  giUting  busy.  Now  there  may  be  a  dozen  tracks 
in  use  in  the  lait,  and  21  hours  later  half  of  these  will  be  out  of  commission.  That  is 
what  makes  the  slides  such  serious  things  to  combat.  *  *  * 

The  determined  character  of  the  slides  that  beset  the  canal  engineias  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  amount  of  their  material  that  had  to  be  removed  in  comparison  with 
the  total  excavations  for  each  year.  Prior  to  l!)lt)  they  jiresented  no  serious  ob.stacle, 
since  the  canal  was  not  dee])  enough  to  create  the  unbalanced  condition  necessary 
for  their  develoi)ment.  T’p  to  that  year  the  excavations  on  account  of  slides  were  only 
7.S7  per  cent  of  the  total  excavations.  During  1910,  however,  they  became  more 
active,  and  7  weeks  out  of  the  52  would  have  been  ri'quired  to  take  care  of  the  14.83 
])er  cent  of  all  excavations  which  rejiresented  the  slide  ilebris  taken  out.  In  1911  there 
was  a  still  gr<‘at<'r  activity  in  slides,  and,  omitting  the  extra  difficulties  they  imi)osed, 
it  required  13  weeks  to  take  out  the  material  they  brought  into  the  cut,  this  material 
amounting  to  2t).30  per  cent  of  the  excavations  for  the  year.  The  succeeding  year 
saw  the  cut  going  still  deeper  and  the  slides  growing  larger  and  still  more  bothersome, 
so  that  34.5  ]»er  cent  of  the  excavations  of  that  yi'ar  were  of  slide  material  whose 
nunoval  required  18  weeks.  During  the  year  1913  the  cut  ai)proached  final  grade  and 
the  .slides  set  a  new  record,  requiring  4(i  i)er  cent  of  the  total  excavations  for  the  year, 
which  accounts  for  24  weeks’  work.  The  ])resent  year  beginning  July  1,  1913,  saw 
only  two  months  required  for  the  final  bottom  to  be  reached  in  the  cut,  outside  of 
the  material  brought  in  by  the  slides,  so  that  at  least  44  weeks  of  this  year  are  chargeable 
against  the  slides. 

It  Is  thus  tliat  the  removal  of  the  material  liroug^ht  into  the  cut  liy 
the  .slides  has  delayed  the  eomjdetion  of  tltis  ])ortiou  of  the  work  22 
months.  In  dealiucj  with  the  nature  of  these  .slides  Mr.  Sliowalter 
states  that  they  are  of  four  classes,  of  which  the  structural  hnuiks 
are  the  most  trouhle.some.  He  writes: 

As  the  big  ditch  neared  final  grade  the  depth  was  so  great  that  the  downward  pressure 
from  the  top  of  the  embankment  forced  the  weak  rock  at  the  bottom  to  crumble,  and 
this  led  to  great  lissures  in  the  ground  back  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  embank¬ 
ment.  These  would  gradually  widen  and  the  material  would  sweep  downward  and 
outward  and  ujiward  into  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  often  rai.sing  the  bottom  10  to  20 
feet  higher  than  it  was  a  few  hours  before. 


( 'ourt(‘sv  of  tiu*  istlinnan  ( 'anal  1  'oniinissimi. 


A  DUKDGK  HKM()V1N'<J  TIIK  SLIDE. 


The  dredge  shown  in  tiie  picture  came  from  the  Pacific  side,  while  in  the  background  may  be  seen  very  dimlv  the  smokestacks  of  tlie  one  from  the  Atlantic  side.  Tlic  pipe  line 
through  which  the  dirt  is  pumped  away  is  plainly  shown.  (Illustrating  “  Hattling  with  the  I’anama  slides,”  in  the  National  (Geographic  Magazine  for  February,  1914.) 
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Tlio  groat  plidc  on  the  west  hank  at  Ciilobra,  covering  some  75  acres  of  ground  and 
involving  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  material,  is  the  best  example  of  this  kind  of  slide. 
Nearly  half  of  all  the  sliding  material  on  the  canal  strip  was  embraced  in  this  great 
movement.  It  began  in  1!)07,  and  during  the  more  than  six  years  of  its  activity  it 
reciuired  the  dismantling  and  removal  of  half  of  the  village  of  Culebra  to  keep  out  of 
its  way.  Now  it  was  the  American  living  (piarters  that  had  to  go;  now  it  was  the  big 
V.  Nl.  C.  A.  chd)hou.se,  after  being  .shored  up  repeatedly  in  the  hope  of  saving  it;  now 
it  was  the  penitentiary;  atid  so  on. 

The  other  priticipal  type  of  slide  is  rejtre.sented  by  C'ticaracha,  a  ma.ss  of  soft  earth 
with  no  rock  reachitig  down  dee])  enough  or  holding  strong  enotigh  to  keep  it  from 
sliding  iti,  .sli])pitig  acro.ss  a  stnooth  surface  beneath  it.  *  *  * 

Cticaracha  has  been  like  the  poor,  a  problem  always  with  the  canal  engineers. 
Every  titiie  they  got  a  little  nearer  toward  the  litial  bottom  of  the  cut,  Ciiraracha  wotild 
take  a  fresh  slide,  sotnetimes  shooting  millions  of  yards  of  material  down  the  embatik- 
ment  and  acro.ss  the  cut  with  stich  force  that  her  toe  would  turn  to  the  oi)])osite  bank, 
.some  (it)  feet  or  more.  She  kept  this  itj)  in  sea.soti  atid  out,  bottling  up  the  south  end 
of  the  cut,  and  so  i)reventing  the  work  from  going  forward  that  Col.  tioethals  finally 
determined  to  let  the  water  in  and  to  dredge  her  out.  He  is  now  inviting  her  to  do 
her  very  worst,  lie  has  a  dredging  fleet  ready  to  take  her  out  as  fast  as  she  comes  in. 
and  it  now  looks  as  if  she  has  slid  until  she  can  slide  no  more. 

It  is  obstaclos  sucli  as  those  that  have  hooii  steadily,  stiihhoriily 
overeofiio  and  that  have  prevented  the  completion  of  tlte  canal  long 
hefore  the  date  set.  Other  parts  of  the  article  deal  with  the  geological 
formations  to  which  are  due  these  slides,  and  a  denionstration  of  the 
fact  that  a  sea-level  cafial  would  Inive  been  ahnost  impossihle. 

“Romance  of  Pan  American  Railway  Building  on  the  Roof  of  the 
World”  is  the  somewhat  extended  title  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  series  of  articles  hy  Charles  M.  Pejiper  now  rmming  in  the  Sim- 
day  Star  of  Washington,  I).  C.  Ifi  this  contribution,  which  a])peared 
in  the  issue  of  February  S,  1914,  Mr.  Fe])))er  deals  entertainingly 
with  recefit  jirogress  in  Boliviati  railway  building,  esj)ecially  of  the 
lines  which  are  expected  to  form  links  in  the  Pan  American  chain, 
and  catches  the  reader’s  attention  by  the  following  introduction: 

Railwiiy  building  on  the  roof  of  the  world  has  its  romance  as  well  as  its  rugged  reality. 
Bolivia  is  completing  the  links  in  the  Pan  American  system  which  will  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  take  a  through  rail  journey  with  ferriage  across  Lake  Titicaca  from  Buenos  .\ires 
on  the  Atlantic  to  Cuzco,  the  ancient  Inca  capital  in  Peru,  or  on  down  from  Lake  Titi¬ 
caca  to  the  Pacific  at  Mollendo. 

Here  in  southern  Bolivia,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  cordillera,  known  as  the  Royal 
.Vndes,  one  appreciates  what  this  railway  construction  means.  It  is  slow  enough  as 
railway  construction  goes  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Much  of  it  is  by  fits  and  starts, 
with  long  delays  between  filling  the  gaps,  yet  from  time  to  time  a  link  is  completed 
and  the  dreamers  begin  to  see  their  dreams  take  the  form  of  the  locomotive,  while  the 
(lovernments  of  the  different  countries  know  that  the  national  necessities  and  the 
national  ambitions  wrai)j)ed  up  in  these  railway  jjrojects  are  nearing  realization. 

Those  rolloctions  wore  iusjtirod,  Mr.  Popjtor  tolls  us,  whou,  upon 
the  ocousiou  of  his  roccitt  visit  to  Bolivia,  ho  noted  the  itrosonoo  of  a 
groat  English  railway  contractor  who  was  making  a  survc'v  of  the 


OENER.VL  VIEW  OF  EA  PAZ,  HOLIVIA. 

This  city,  willi  a  population  of  80,000  people,  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hiRh  mountains.  The  ttreat  white  peak  shown  in  tlie  baekCTound  is  Illimani 
more  than  21,000  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  altitude  of  the  surrounding  valleys  is  12.000  feet. 
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field  witli  tlie  view  of  inakiiij;  tenders  to  tlie  (JoverunuMit  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  'Pupizii  to  (^uiaca  hue.  By  tJie  time  that  this  sliort 
line  of  oidy  about  oO  miles  will  have  been  conijdeted  it  is  expected 
that  'Pupi/.a  will  he  linked  with  the  rest  of  the  Bolivian  railway  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  completion  of  the  line  now  bein<;  built  from  IVuni,  which 
lacks  only  about  (it)  miles  of  reachiiii;  Tupiza.  Then  the  railway  trip 
above  mentiuneil  will  be  possible  throuj^h  some  of  the  <rrandest  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  in  the  world,  and  southern  Bolivia  will  have  commercial 
outlet  both  to  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  Pacific. 

Amon^  other  railway  improvements  noted  by  Mr.  Pepper  are  the 
following: 

In  the  work  that  has  been  done  (lurin';  the  last  decade  the  hi.storical  silver-ininin" 
res'ion  of  Potosi  at  bust  lias  .secured  its  railway.  This  is  by  means  of  a  branch  from 
the  main  trunk  or  Pan  American  backbotie  that  crosses  the  table-land.  Theojiinion 
of  minin';  engitieers  has  been  that  when  railway  communication  was  opetied  with 
Potosi  and  the  llamas  and  burros  were  .sui)]>lemented  as  freight  carriers  by  the  steam 
engine  there  would  be  a  revival  of  Potosi’s  riches  through  the  working  of  the  old 
silver  deposits.  Evidences  of  this  prospect  are  now  becoming  manifest. 

'I'he  plans  of  10  years  ago  also  contemjilated  reaching  the  agricultural  sections  of 
which  the  town  of  Cochabamba  is  the  center.  This  was  to  be  done  by  means  of  a 
branch  line  from  the  main  stem  at  druro.  Progress  has  been  made  with  this  project, 
but  some  time  will  be  required  for  its  comjiletion.  *  *  * 

Bolivia’s  access  to  the  Pacific  has  been  enlarged  by  the  completion  of  the  railway 
from  La  Paz  to  Arica  on  the  coast.  This  line  was  btiilt  by  the  Chilean  (Joverninent 
through  an  arrangement  with  Bolivia.  It  shortens  the  route  from  the  central  table¬ 
land  to  the  Pacific  and  will  have  advantages  both  as  a  freight  and  pas.senger  carrier. 

The  Farquhar  syndicate,  which  controls  the  valuable  Antofagasta  tt  Bolivia  Kail¬ 
way  that  comes  up  from  the  coast  to  ( fruro,  a  distance  of  nearly  (iOO  miles,  has  obtained 
concessions  for  various  new  lines.  These  are  part  of  the  grand  project  of  unifAing 
the  railway  systems  of  South  America  which  was  conceived  by  Mr.  Farquhar. 

Une  line  is  to  be  from  La  Paz  to  a  point  on  the  Beni  River;  another  from  Santa  Cruz, 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  tropical  region,  to  the  River  Paraguay;  and  a  third  from 
Potosi  to  Sucre,  with  a  further  extension  from  Sucre  down  into  the  tropical  regions. 

All  the  Fan|uhar  conce.s.sions  are  based  on  confidence  in  the  capability  of  the  river 
basins  for  colonization.  They  assume  that  there  are  vast  agricultural  regions  which 
only  need  people  and  means  of  trans])ortation  in  order  to  insure  cultivation. 

What  the  possibilities  of  the  river  basin  regions  of  Bolivia  really  are  no  one  yet 
knows,  but  with  railways  suitplementing  the  navigable  waterways  the  dream  of  a 
large  population  filling  these  regions  does  not  seem  entirely  baseless.  To  the  imagina¬ 
tion  their  possibilities  are  perhajis  most  apjiarent  when  viewed  from  the  mountain 
heights.  (.)n  a  few  days  in  the  whole  year,  usually  in  August,  it  is  possible  from 
the  eastern  slojie  of  the  great  Illimani  to  look  down  and  see  the  sources  of  four  great 
river  system.s.  .‘^ome  lead  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  Amazon  and  others  through 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  A  young  American  railway  engineer  told  me  he  .saw  the  four 
rivers  one  afternoon  each  like  a  silver  thread  far  away,  but  each  with  its  winding 
course  as  clear  and  distinct  as  if  at  his  feet,  lie  thereiqion  became  an  enthusiast 
on  the  future  that  this  great  South  American  interior  holds  for  civilization. 

Bolivia  is  prosperous  and  the  railways  have  much  to  do  with  the  prosperity. 


Sao  Paulo:  An  Old  City  that  is  Carving  New  Ways,  in  the  Outlook 
for  January  31,  1914,  is  the  fifth  of  Col.  Roosevelt’s  series  of  articles 


lU  lI.DlNi;  IlAll.rtOADS  IX  HOLIVIA. 

Uw-eiit  acliviiii's  in  llic  iHiildiiiR  of  railroads  is  tlio  suhjoot  of  Mr.  (’liarle 
Sunday  Star  (MiLsliiiiRlon.  D.  f.)  of  Felmiary  s,  ••Itoinancp  i 

building  on  the  roof  of  tho  world.’'  'i'lie  pietnres  show  the  diseliarginc 
at  <inaya(|ni. 
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now  iTinniu<;  in  that  j)ul)li(‘atiou  wliicli  deal  witli  his  trav(‘ls  in  South 
America.  ‘‘In  Southern  Brazil”  and  ‘‘In  Southernmost  Brazil” 
follow  in  the  Fehrnarv  7  and  Feln'iiary  14  issues,  resjieetively. 

In  writin<i;  of  Sao  Paido’s  recent  growth  and  develojnnent  Col. 
Koosevelt  touches  hrit'ily  on  its  early  history  during  Brazil's  colonial 
])eriod  and  the  peculiar  jiart  it  played.  The  jiresent  city  and  its 
environnu'nt  are  thus  interestingly  dealt  with: 

.Some  three  ceiitia'ie.s  went  hy  before  there  wa.s  any  vital  ehanyt*.  Then,  with  the 
eiiltivation  of  coffee  on  a  laroe  .«eah?  by  modern  metliod.s,  the  city  and  the  Province 
.^nddeidy  found  themselves  swe])t  into  the  current  of  industrial  and  civilized  ])roi;re.ss. 
There  lias  been  a  lar<;(‘  immigration.  Not  only  tens  of  thou.'iands  of  yood  workers  but 
Inmdreds  of  capable  and  eneryetic  busine.ss  men  and  engineers  have  come.  The 
native  pojiulation  has  res])onded  eagerly  to  the  stimulus,  and  industrial  and  material 
develojunent  have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  The  old  life  has  been  juished  aside, 
but  not  destroyed,  and  as  yet  not  completely  absorbed.  There  has  been  a  great 
development  of  raihvay.s,  a  great  develo])ment  of  tramways  in  the  towns.  Automo¬ 
biles  are  plentiftil.  The  school  system  is  being  spread  rajiidly.  There  is  a  capital 
normal  school  at  Sao  Paulo  it.self.  Moreover,  Sao  I’aulo  is  an  unusually  attractive 
and  well-built  city,  and  the  smaller  towns  al.so  are  responding  to  the  new  thrill.  The 
whole  life  of  the  Province  has  been  profoundly  affected  for  good.  Vet  enough  of  the 
old  life  remains  to  add  color  and  charm  and  the  ])leasure  of  vivid  contrasts.  On 
broad  roads  with  automobiles  ))assing  and  repassing  we  al.so  meet  great  carts  ))r(>cisely 
such  as  have  been  tised  in  this  land  for  four  centuries.  *  *  *  'I’lio  pack  animals 
still  swarm  in  the  streets  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  in  the  otitlyiny  districts  one  comes  across 
mounted  j)ig  drovers,  their  big  dogs  herding  the  score.sof  wild-looking  .swine.  .\11  this 
goes  .side  by  .side  with  bacteriological  instittites,  with  im))roved  stock  farms,  with 
light  and  power  ])lants,  with  modern  methods  of  education  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

From  Sao  Paulo  the  jonrnoy  was  contimu'd  southward  to  the 
rruguayan  frontier  l>y  train  on  the  Brazil  Ktiilway,  a  stop  being 
made  at  Morungiiva  in  the  Sttite  of  Parana  to  enaltle  the  party  to 
tiike  a  20-mile  liorsehaek  ride  to  visit  the  great  raneh  of  the  Jirazil 
lamd,  (’attle  A  Packing  C'o.  In  commenting  on  this  rich  section  of 
lirazil  the  distinguislu'd  author  writes: 

Portions  of  temperate*  Hrazil  an*  open  j)rairi(‘.  jxations  are  forest.  The  climate 
is  never  v(“ry  hot,  nor  is  there  ever  .seven*  cold.  The*  colonists  with  whom  1  con- 
v(*r.sed  h'.id  not  found  the  ins(*cts  sp(*cially  troubh*.soin(*;  not  much  mon*.  and  in  place's 
rath(*r  less,  trouble.sonu*  than  in  I.ouisiana  and  Texas.  Tin*  g(*n(*ral  <*ff(*et  in  the 
for(*st  country,  while  of  cour.se  the  sjeecies  of  jelants  are*  e*ntire*ly  eliffe*re*nt,  re*minds 
the*  obse*rve*r  of  the  l.eeiiisiatia  anel  Mi.ssi.ssi])])!  canebrake*  lanels  and  the  country  alemg 
the  Xiu*ces.  The  activities  of  the  settle*rs  in  the  e)j)e*n  e*e»untry  are*  substantially  tho.se* 
with  which  I  was  familiar  :?()  years  age)  in  the  e*attle*  country  of  the  West.  In  the* 
fore'sts  one  is  remineleel  more*  e)f  early  elays  on  the  ( )hie).  the*  Yazoee.  and  the  I{e*d  River 
of  the  South.  Ce*rtainly  this  is  a  e*ounlry  with  a  wonderful  future.  It  eeflers  tine 
opportuniti(*s  feer  s(*ttle*rs  who  ek'sire*  with  the  labor  of  the*ir  eewn  hanels  to  make  homes 
fe)r  themse*lves  and  th(*ir  e*hildre*n.  anel  the*re*  are*  geeoel  o])e*nings  feer  bu.sine*sa  meei  of 
thei  right  type. 

Pol.  Kooscvt'lt’s  closing  jtaragniphs  in  his  seventh  article  anent 
certain  foolish  ‘‘scares”  which  seem  to  he  started  periodically, 
prohahlv  with  insincere  political  motives,  and  which  seem  to  he 


VIKW  OK  SANTOS,  ISKAZIL. 

Santos  is  tho  one  crcat  seaport  of  the  State  of  Sao  I’aiilo  and  as  a  eoinmercial  port  ranks  next  to  Rio  do  Janeiro.  Its  stri'ets,  exec^pt  for  a  few  ofitlie  oider  ones,  are 
wide,  well  paved,  and  well  lighted.  It  has  a  tliorongh  system  of  sanitation  and  an  excellent  water  supply.  The  harbor  with  its  ilock  equipments  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  South  America  and  the  largist  ocean  steamers  I'oaii  and  unload  at  the  wliarf.  .V  wireless  station,  gooil  trolley  system,  electric  figlits,  teleplioues,  etc., 
are  all  found  in  this  modern  little  city,  ami  are  thn_ result  of  the  spirit  of  progre.ss  which  has  taken  hold  of  tliis  section  anil  of  wliieh  I'ol.  Roosi'velt  tells  in  Ids 
article  in  tlie  January  31,  1014,  issue  of  the  Outlook. 


A  I’UIU.IC  I’AKK  IN  SAO  I’AIUA),  ItKA/,11. 


park  sysli'in  may  Im;  favorably  compariMl  with  thos('  of  the-  lart;ost  Kiiro|M'ati  and  Amoriean  cilii's,  and  is  the  onleoino  of  tlio  past  1 2  years  of  pi  ogre 
and  iniproveinent  dwelt  upon  by  Col.  Koosovelt  in  the  Outlmik  for  January  21,  I'.ll  I. 
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inoi’D  or  less  credence  hy  uiitliinkiiig  peojile  in  Brazil,  are  well 
worth  quotin*;.  lie  writes; 

Tlicre  aro  certain  rumors,  occasionally  taken  seriously,  wliii'li  really  it  hardlj' 
seems  that  it  ought  to  he  necess;iry  to  contradict.  <  »ne  ol'  these  rttmors  that  1  encoun¬ 
tered  more  tlian  otice  in  ISrazil  was  that  the  I'nited  States  intetided  to  protect  th<‘ 
States  around  the  Amazon  in  setting  tij)  a  separati"  reptihlic  hy  tliemselves.  while 
(iennany  was  to  l»e  allowed  ht  take  the  Itio  (irande  do  Sul  as  an  ol'I'set.  It  was  at 
first  dillicult  for  me  to  make  ttj)  my  mind  to  answer  such  a  (jtiestion  s"riotisly;  htit  I 
liiudly  assured  my  ({tiestioners  that  I  did  not  helieve  that  in  the  entire  JOO  million 
peoi)le  of  the  United  States  there  could  he  found  one  individual  .so  foolish  us  to  hack 
up  such  a  proj)osition.  The  (Jermans.  the  Americans,  and  all  other  colonists  who 
come  to  Jirazil  bring  uj)  children  who  are  l’•raz.ilians,  and  not  citizens  of  their  fathers' 
country.  The  United  States  could  no  more  “protect  "  the  .\mazon  countries  against 
lirazil,  and  (iennany  could  no  more  take  and  ket'j)  Itio  (irande  do  Sul,  than  eitlna' 
of  them  conhl  take  and  keej)  one  of  the  Australian  States  or  the  Transvaal— sir  any 
other  State  whollj’  itnpossihle  of  attack.  1  added  that  1  was  certain  I  expre.ssed 
the  nnanimeus  feeling  of  my  countrymen  when  I  said  that  onr  most  earnest  and 
cordial  wish  was  that  lirazil  should  remain  united  ana  nndisturh(‘d  hy  any  revolu- 
ticn  or  sejiaratist  onthreak;  that  I  ladieved  that  such  wotdd  he  the  case;  and  that,  if 
such  was  the  case,  that  this  united  Jirazil  had  before  her  during  tin*  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  a  career  of  progress  and  j)rosp(‘rity  which  V(‘ry  few  other  nations  during  that 
i-entury  could  hojte  to  jiarallel. 

In  temjierate  Jirazil  thc're  is  alnaidy  a  con.slaerahh'  settleimmt.  The  national 
type  of  the  country  has  been  definitely  det(>rmined.  There  is  no  ojiportunity  for 
any  foreign  power  t )  take  any  of  the  land.  Hut  there  is  rcom  for  an  enormous  number 
(■f  new  immigrants.  It  can  not  lx*  too  often  repeated,  howev(‘r,  that  the  immigrants 
who  do  best  in  this  new  country,  as  in  all  other  new  conntri(‘s.  are  the  farmers,  the 
mechanics,  the  men  prejiareil  to  work  hard  with  their  hands,  and  who  an*  not  afraid 
to  live  hard  for  a  year  or  two.  The  Brazilian  (iovernment  and  its  agents  and  n'jire- 
sentatives  are  desirous  to  do  all  they  can  for  tlu*  immigrants.  But  tlu*  ilislocation 
of  home  ties  when  m<‘n  leave  one  country  and  .settle  in  another  is  such  that  .some 
hardshij)  is  inevitable,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  very  much  hardship,  liven  where 
the  great  majority  do  well,  there  an*  certain  to  he  some  who  suffer  desc-rvedly  and 
others  who  suffer  nndeservtdiy.  All  tlu’.se  things  should  lx*  taken  into  aceount  by 
int<*nding  immigrants.  Xevertheh*ss.  I  f<*el  that  tlu're  are  many  millions  of  indus¬ 
trious  and  henest  ]X‘o])le  in  the  Old  A\'orld  to  whom  it  would  he  the  grc'atest  possible 
pi(‘ce  of  g(M)d  fortune  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  twentieth-century  Brazil. 

The  Blind  in  the  American  Museum,  I)}’'  Agues  Laidlaw  Vaugliii, 
ill  tlie  .lamiarv  (1914)  issue  of  llie  Aiuerioau  Museum  .lourual,  is  au 
account  of  the  luetliods  jnirsiu'd  hy  ihe  olliciuls  of  llic  .Vuierieati 
Museum  of  Natural  Hislorv,  of  New  York,  iii  llie  euttudaifimeut  and 
iuslructiou  of  the  blind,  both  children  and  adults,  of  llie  city. 
4'his  commendable  jihilanthrojiic  work  has  be(*n  devt'loped  into  a 
systematic  plan  and  is  jiioving  a  boon  to  these  unfortunates.  The 
lollowing  excerpts  from  the  article,  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the  plan 
adopted : 

The  work  with  the  blind  in  the  American  Museum  began  in  1!>09.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  museum  staff  had  given  lectures  on  natural  history  to  clubs  and  gatherings 
of  blind  peojileand  had  been  granted  jiermission  to  use  some  of  the  museum  material 
for  illustration.  The  experience  was  so  interi'sting  that  it  suggrated  to  l>r.  llermon 
C.  Bumpus,  then  the dire<'torof  the  museum,  the  ji  issibility  of  si>ecial  work  for  the 
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blind  in  tin*  innscnin.  and  llic  tnislc'cs  autbinizcd  tin*  pn'pai-alion  of  a  room  to  contain 
colb'ctions  of  ititcrt'st  to  blind  visitors. 

This  special  c.xliiltit  was  suhsctpiciitly  ahandoiit'd.  however,  and 
arran^enieiits  were  made  whereby  instructors  could  meet  blind  visi¬ 
tors  iind  show  them  specimens  in  the  exhibition  Inills.  In  many 
instances  the  specimens  were  taken  out  of  the  cases  for  examination, 
and  where  this  was  not  possible  the  visitors  were  taken  to  the  storaire 
study  collections. 

l)urin<r  tin*  lirst  y<*ar  tin*  work  with  tin*  blind  was  i*x])(*rim(*ntal  and  tnon*  or  l(*ss 
spa.stnodic.  In  IKK),  howovor.  its  development  and  (*xt(*nsion  wen*  maib*  possible* 
tlirouirli  the  beepiest  of  l’ln*be  Anna  Thorne,  and  tfifts  in  ln*r  natne  by  her  brothers, 
.lonathan  and  Sanmel  Thorne.  This  <r<*n(*rotts  (*tnlowment  provid(*s  a  lixed  inconn* 
which  enables  the  nms<*um  to  sii])i)ly  tninsjnirlation  for  the  blind  and  tln*ir  guides  to 
and  frotn  the  imisetim;  to  send  loan  colh*<'tions  to  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York; 
and  to  stive  illnstrat<*d  l(*ctur(*s  in  tin*  mtis(*nm  to  se'hool  childr(*n  and  to  the  adult 
bliinl. 

The  subjects  of  thest*  l(*ctur(*s  have*  includ(*d  s(*v(*ral  on  natural  history  and 
ethuolooy.  One  on  ancient  l’(*ru  consisted  jsartly  of  r(*adin<rs  from  Prescott’s  "Peru.” 
The  audience  was  d(*eply  inten*sl(*d  to  l(*arn  that  Pri*scott  was  Itlind  when  he  wrote  this 
famotts  book.  Amons;  the*  e)bje*e*ts  illustratinst  this  leH'ture*  we*r(*  senne  fine  exatnples 
e)f  Peruviati  peettery.  The*se  we>re*  late*r  re*))roeluce*el  in  clay  by  eene*  e)f  the  blinel  girls. 
A  talk  een  the*  songs  eef  North  Ame*rie'an  Inelians  was  illustrate“el  by  unie|ue*  pheeneegraph 
rt*e'e)rels  taken  among  the  Dakeeta,  Klae'ktbeet,  anel  other  trilees,  anel  by  musie-al  instru¬ 
ments  anel  etther  re*late*el  obje*e’ts.  *  *  * 

Two  etr  thrt*e  <*ve*ning  lee'titres  will  be*  give*n  by  neetable*  pe*r.seins,  ley  e*xj)leerers  atiel 
se'ie*tetists.  Aelmiral  Pe*ary  has  ceense*nte“el  tie  be  the*  first  spe*ake*r.  The*  auelience*  will 
jeass  from  his  lee-ture*  tee  an  e*xainination  of  re*lie*f  e'harts,  eef  the*  sle*elge*  that  re*ae'he*el  the 
North  Peile*,  eef  fur  e'lothitig,  Kskimie  im]ele*ine*nts,  atiil  ari'tii'  animals,  ine-lueling  the 
Pe*arv  e*ariboti,  the*  meest  northe*ru  eef  the*  eleer  family.  The*  afIe*rnoien  le*cture*s,  eef  a 
more*  informal  e'harae'te*r,  will  ilese'ribe  the*  Panatna  ('anal,  life*  ami  work  atnotig  jeriini- 
tive*  ]ee*o]ele*,  anel  how  animals  i-are*  for  the‘ir  yeettng.  The*  blinel  i  hililren  in  tlie*  jeiiblie* 
se'hools  have*  be*e*n  e-ieining  to  the*  mu.scutn  for  infiermal  talks  eeii  natural  histeery  anel 
eethe*r  .stibje*e’ts,  siie  li  as  stierie*s  tolel  to  liieliaii  anil  Kskitme  I'hilelren;  man  atul  his  toiels — 
frotn  the*  river  )ee*bble*  to  tnae'hine*ry . 

I'or  the  blinel  e'hililre*n  the*  visits  to  the  mu.se*um  will  be*  re*i*ogni7,e*el  friem  iiiew  len  as 
part  eef  their  se'hieeel  wierk  anel  will  be*  inaele  dtiritig  se'hiHel  hours.  The*re*  are*  more*  than 
100  blinel  e-hilelre*u  in  the  eleine*ntary  se-heMels,  tieee  many  lee  ele*nl  with  satisfactierily 
at  one  time.  One  half  of  the  e*lasse*s  will  e*eeme  to  tlm  museiiin  on  the*  se*e'ienel  Tuesday 
anel  the  eether  half  eeii  the  fieurth  Tueselay  eef  the  month.  The  same*  lee-ture  will  be 
re]e(*ateel,  anel  will  be  give*n  a  thirel  time  tee  e*lasses  freem  near-by  e-ities. 

In  adeiitiieii  tee  nateiral-histiery  spee*imens  anel  ethnogra]ehlcal  material  lent  tee  the 
.se-hesels,  we  have  ]ere]eare*el  se*verdt  small  nioelels  eef  large  mammals.  *  *  *  iriie 

chilli  forms  a  better  e*eene*ej)tiien  eef  the  animal  as  a  wheele,  anel  eef  the  preeportion  eef  its 
parts  freem  the  miedel  which  he  can  hielel  in  his  hands.  Ilis  adjtistment  to  the  ceeni  ep- 
tion  of  size  may  be  traineil,  as  is  that  eef  the  sighted  child  when  rf*garding  maps,  pic¬ 
tures,  eer  teeys.  The  elatiger,  hiewever,  of  the  first  impressiien  fixitig  an  ernetieeetis 
coni-eptieen  eef  size  and  texture  is  jeerhaps  greater  leer  the  blind  than  tier  the  normal 
chilli  whose  aeljustments  are  miere  rajeiil  and  constant.  We  projeie.se,  therefiere,  both 
the  life-size  mount  anil  the  small  moelel.  The  chilel  .shall  first  feel  the  actual  spt'cimen, 
shall  realize  that  it  is  large,  hairy,  and  so  forth;  then  he  .shall  take  the  model  and 
study  the  appearane-e  of  the  animal  as  a  whole,  anel  gain  a  more  ilefinite  com-eption 
of  its  proj>ortions.  lie*  may  the*n  stmly  the*  mouute*il  animal  in  iletail. 


# 


Courteny  ot  the  .\iiu*rit*ari  Museum  Journal. 

BLIND  CHILDHKN  IN  THE  ML’SEl  M. 

Writing  of  the  l)lin<l  etiiidreii  in  cities  and  the  work  Ijeingdone  by  tlie  American  Miisetim  to  entertain 
and  instrtict  tliern,  Agnes  I.aidlaw  Vaughan  states:  “The  most  common  objects  are  txnluiowii  to 
them:  teachers  find  tnat  ttie  appearance  of  domestic  animals,  except  fxerhaps  the  cat  or  dog,  is 
outside  of  their  knowledge.  The  visit  to  the  museum  means  more  than  an  hour’s  instruction, 
more  than  the  mere  viewing  of  new  objects,  it  means  a  change  of  environment,  a  stimulation  of 
intellectual  expression,  the  appreciation  of  the  socializing  forces  which  go  to  protluce  imblic  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  distribution  of  knowledge  and  the  Itetterment  of  life.’’ 
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Antigua  Guatemala,  l)y  Fieldiiig  Provost,  in  the  Fclduarv  numlx'r 
of  tho  Pan  Anu'ra-an  Magazine,  \ew  Orhains,  La.,  is  a  delightful 
deserij)tion  of  an  old  eity  of  (luati'inala,  its  ])ietnres(jne  ruins,  its 
heautiful  etivironment,  together  with  a  l*ri('f  historical  sketeli  in  the 
autlutr’s  most  entertaining  style.  A  hit  sentimental,  ])erlia])s,  hut 
all  the  more'  interesting  and  jileasing,  as  witness  the  following: 

Standing  ujmiu  tlu>  roof  of  the  I’athedral  in  .\niii;ua  (iaatemala  one  looks  dowa  njton 
a  sieiiaa-red  sea  of  tiled  roofs,  between  them  eatehiiit:  olinipses  of  eharmius;  ])atios 
where  old  stone  fountains  stand  anion"  roses  anil  violets;  away  in  front  soars  the 
s])lendid  eone  of  th<“  \'olean  de  A"na,  his  swee])intr  sides  clothed  halfway  down  with 
thick  forest  and,  wliere  tlie  tree's  cease,  decorated  with  the  climhin"  miljias  of  the 
indefati"ahle  Indian — the  ('achi<inel,  native  .\inerican  of  Central  America.  At  one 
side  of  A"iia  his  descending  slopes  meet  the  rise  of  another  volcanic  heitrht,  the  chain 
whose  sharpest  peak  is  the  Volcan  de  l'm‘"o,  whose  highest  is  Acatenanffo,  the  “Padre 
de  \  olcan,”  with  a  low<-r  clnsti'r  of  cones  known  as  the  Tres  Hermanas. 

Pollow  the  foothills  of  these  volcanoes  with  your  eyesand  yon  see  them  hear  round 
the  horizon  in  a  series  of  "reen  waves,  until  they  meet  apiin  with  the  foot  of  A.ena. 
The  whole  sunny  valh'y  is  sheltered  hy  "reat  or  small  mountains  and  access  to  it  is 
throu"h  the  passe.s-  roads  and  paths  wind  in  all  directions  up  and  beyond  tlu'  foothills. 

Never  was  any  jilace  more  lovely.  The  .soft,  scented  air  comes  fresh  and  swi-et; 
there  is  water  and  mountain  and  vale  and  forest,  and  here  spread  out  is  the  old  city 
dreamin",  jieaceful  as  the  Carden  of  Edi'ii  itself.  This  is  the  land  of  eternal  sprin?, 
where  it  is  never  vc'ry  hot  or  cold,  and  the  temperature  varies  but  a  few  decrees  the 
y<*ar  round.  Plowers  are  never  out  of  bloom,  fruits  of  one  kind  or  another  are  always 
in  season,  and  the  swelliii"  sides  of  the  volcanoes  are  clothed  with  a  ]>erpetual  "reen 
wraj).  Even  in  the  wet  season  rain  falls  durintr  only  a  part  of  the  day,  and  nature  is 
in  her  most  heautiful  jiha.si'  with  a  wi'alth  of  .scented  blossom. 

In  no  place  c-ould  nature  do  more  to  make  a  jiaradise,  and  you  can  not  wonder  that 
even  till'  menace  of  earthquakes  could  not  desolate  tlu'  valley.  It  is  a  stranste  fact 
that  after  the  otlicial  ca]>ital  of  tlu'  country  was  changed  to  the  present  site  of  (iuate- 
mala  City  in  177ii  no  more  I'arth  tri'inors  of  "reat  destructive  force  were  experienced, 
and  to-day,  althoutrh  it  is  common  enoutrh  to  feel  slight  tremblings,  no  damage  is  done 
and  there  is  no  alarm.  *  *  * 

|)o  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  of  .\ntigua  as  a  depopulated  ])lac(‘.  however; 
it  was  never  without  many  thou.sands  of  peoph*  who  either  for  love  of  the  ]ilace.  or 
hecau.se  all  they  jHi.s.se.ssed  was  hen',  stayed  and  brought  tip  their  children  and  their 
grandchildreti  below  the  shadow  of  the  volcanos.  There  is  many  an  old  Sjianish  name 
in  .\ntigua.  whose  Ix'arers  count  their  ancestors  back  to  the  time  of  the  coiique.st,  to 
the  glorious  days  of  Alvarado  and  his  caballeros;  there  is  many  a  splendid  old  house, 
with  old  carved  wooden  ]>illars,  with  magniticant  doors,  inches  thick,  stiiddi'd  with 
medieval  bron/.e  bosses,  with  jiatios  where  fountains  play  into  basins  of  worked  stone: 
there  is  many  a  line  ])iece  of  idd  colonial  furniture,  and  there  is  many  and  many  a  tale  of 
(dd  times  to  be  unetirtlu'd  by  anyont'  who  lovesold  tales.  For  me  the  swordgirt  ghosts 
of  Puertocarrero;  the  delicate*  face  of  Dona  I.eonor.  daughter  of  .Mvarado  by  a  Tlasca- 
lan  princess;  the  cassocked  sjtecter  of  that  kindly  jiriest.  the  Padre  de  las  Casas;  and 
the  genial  face  of  the  old  soldier-hi.storian.  Dernal  Diaz,  haunt  the  stoiu'-paved  streets. 
They  too  lixtked  up  at  the  noble  heights  of  Agua  and  Fuego  and  saw  the  dazzling 
sheets  of  color  that  Hood  the  .sky  morning  and  evening  in  that  radiant  atmosphere. 
They -saw  more  than  1.  indeed,  for  at  that  time  Fuego  was  still  in  consttint  eruption 
and  a  stream  of  sullen  smoke,  changed  at  night  to  a  glow  of  threatening  red  light,  was 
always  to  be  seen  hovering  at  the  top  of  the  [leak. 


TWO  VIKWS  OK  l.AKK  ATITLAN,  <il  ATKMALA. 

Tlie  lakes  of  (iuatemala,  as\vell  as  its  moimtaiiis,  iiresent  some  of  the  most  beatitifiil  views  of  this  pic- 
tiiresqne  country,  .\titlan  is  in  the  southwestern  |>art  of  the  Uepublic,  about  3.5  miles  from  the 
railway  and  at  analtitudeof  .5,uuufeet.  Its  waters  are  very  cold,  and  no  fish  wili  thrive  in  its  unknown 
depth.s\  The  mountains  showti  in  the  picttires  are  the  volcanot's  Sun  I’edro  and  the  two  .Vtitlans. 


UriNS  UF  THK  ('ATIIKI)UAI,  AT  ANTIcrA,  CC ATKM ALA. 

‘This  cathi'dral  is  3(K)  f<>i>t  loii);,  12(1  f(s-t  wide,  liad  7(1  windows  and  Ifi  rhaisds  Thi-  stucco  angels  still  smiling  down  from  lln'ir 
corners  npon  th((  wreck  Ih-Iow  -Iniskined  and  |)et t ic(Kit<'d  anRels  of  charmiiif;  design  with  onisers  in  their  hands  tjear  witness 
to  the  stndied  rictiness  of  ttie  piaci-  in  its  t)rinie,”  writes  Fielding  I’rovost  in  the  F'el)rnary  issue  of  tlie  I’an  .Vmerican  Maga¬ 
zine  (New  Orleans,  La.). 
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Tlu'  descriptions  of  the  ruins  of  many  of  the  old  churches  are 
cciually  adinirahle  and  int (‘rest inf;,  wliilc  tlie  early  history  of  the 
country  diirinf;  the  ])criod  of  the  S])anish  concpiistadores  is  treated 
in  an  a])pr(‘ciative  and  syin])atlietic  manner.  After  linishiiif;  the 
story  the  reader  will  undoid)t(‘dly  afrree  with  Mr.  Provost  when  he 
says : 

inuiitli  or  iiiori'  can  well  he  .-ipent  in  roainins;  about  Anliirna.  dreainini;  ol  old  tal(‘.'!, 
and  dislnrhini;  lor  one's  own  satisl'action  old  hones  of  hislory.  Von  think  of  the  lirst 
and  second  citi(“s.  both  overcotne  in  their  state  by  the  hostility  of  the  inonntains.  and 
lookiin;  upward  to  those  lovely  sovereiirn  cones,  towerint:  into  a  sky  of  fransparetit 
jiiirity,  yon  feel  that  one  could  here  wcdl  afford  to  make  peace  with  those  ancient  ont- 
ra"(‘d  jrods  and  so  end  iti  this  sweet  vale  the  antninn  of  earthly  days. 


A  Chimpanzee’s  Vocabulary,  hy  (Icorfxc  (Jladdcn.  in  'Plu'  Outlook 
for  Fchruary  7,  1014,  is  an  intcrcstin*;  article  dcaliiif;  with  the  powers 
of  speech  of  animals  in  f;eneral  titid  of  the  anthropoid  apt's  in  fiartic- 
ular.  So  much  has  r(‘cently  been  puhlislu'd  anent  the  so-called  "lan- 
f;uaf;e’'  of  animals  tlnit  it  is  W(*ll  to  note  the  o])inions  of  naturtilists 
who  have  had  unusual  opj)ortuniti(‘s  t(»  study  the  matter  from  a  sci¬ 
entific  standpoint.  Mr.  (iladden  is  assistin';  Mr.  Ilornaday  of  the 
New  York  Zoolof;ical  Park  in  wild-life  jirotection  work,  and  writes 
from  personal  knowled<;e  and  observation. 

After  a  jireliminarv  inference  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Richard  L.  darner, 
who  carried  out  a  scheme  for  liviiif;  in  a  steel  caf;e  amoiif;  wild  ani¬ 
mals  in  their  native  junf;h“s.  and  but  few  of  whose  conclusions  have 
as  yet  been  aec('])ted  by  r(‘s])onsible  naturalists  and  investi<;ators  of 
animal  psycholo<;y,  Mr.  (Hadden  contiiuu's: 

My  own  observations,  then,  have  been  entirely  in  accordance  with  those  of  most  of 
these  investi.irators.  I  can  find  no  proof  that  any  of  the  animals  below  man  have  what 
may  be  correctly  called  a  ‘•lanirnaire"  that  is.  any  iK)wer  of  intentional  and  articulate 
speech.  Many  of  the  mammals  and  birds  have  certain  cries  (often  ac<-ompanied  liy 
characteristic  movemeids)  by  means  of  which  tht'y  expn'ss  various  emotions,  such  as 
fear,  an<!:er,  joy,  .sorrow,  love,  curiosity,  and  so  on.  .\nd  now  and  asrain  an  animal  may 
convey  vocally  a  concrete  idea.  I’or  example.  Mr.  .lohn  Murrouyhs  s:\ys  that  a  certain 
loiu‘  in  his  doy's  bark  means  that  lu*  has  found  a  snake;  and  1  my.self  have  noted  a 
|>ecidiar  alarm  call  of  the  robin  which,  in  every  one  of  the  many  instances  1  have 
investigated,  has  meant  a  cat.  .V.irain,  if  you  imitate  the  cry  of  a  red-shouldered  or 
red-tailed  hawk  within  the  hearing  of  a  rooster,  he  will  sound  a  certain  characteristic 
alarm  note,  from  which  a])parently  the  hens  yet  the  definite  idea  of  a  hawk.  Such 
sounds  as  these,  1  believe,  are  the  nearest  api)roximation  to  speech  that  the  animal.s 
are  capable  of  usiny.  *  *  * 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  definite  ]>roof  of  the  capacity  of  certain  animals  for 
yraspiny  the  meaniny  of  siK>ken  words,  and  of  associatiny  such  words  with  the  objects 
which  they  denote. 

Tt  is  with  this  jthaso  of  tho  question  that  Mr.  Gladden  deals  in  his 
article,  and  he  cit('s  as  examjtles  the  evident  eoniitrehension  of  the 


“SI  SIK  ’  AND  IIKK  TUA'S. 

'I'hi'  article  “A  (Jliim|i;uizi‘i‘'s  V^K-aljiilary,"  in  tlic  Outlook  for  Kcbriiary  7,  lilU.  by  Mr.  (loornf  tiladdcn,  is  pri'ccded  byjho  followinn  iioto:  "Whi'ii  1 
nropaicd  this  article  a  few  W(>eks  atro  Susie  was  in  hi-r  usual  health,  and  I  little  thonRht  that  what  1  had  written  mittht  si’lve  as  a  sort  of  obituary  of 
her.  Snell  is  the  melancholy  fact,  however,  for  on  the  22d  of  January  this  siiiKiilarly  intcrestiiiK  and  amiable  little  ape  died  of  tuliercnlosis,"  an 
epidemic  of  which  develoited  suddenly  among  the  anthropoids  at  the'ZoologicabPark  toward  tile  end  of  l)cci'mlK‘r.  She  will  lie  siiuvrelv  mourned 
by  thousands  of  children  whom  she  amused,  and  by  a  gn-at  many  grown-ups  wiio  had  become  ninch  attached  to  her  Ix-cause  of  her  childiike  frieiid- 
liness  to  Ihosi' whom  she  rei'ogni/eil  as  tier  frii'iids.” 
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moanin''  ot  sjiokon  words  Ity  dn<'s,  lioisos,  oto..  and  osjiocdally  !)v  tlio 
ajies.  In  this  oonnootion  ho  writos: 

It  wonif  jn-()l)al>k*,  liowi'vei-.  ilial  llic  aiillin)|i()i<l  a|)cs.  and  csiicciallv  llii-  cliiin- 
panzofs  and  tin-  oraiifi-ntans.  liavc  >:n-alcr  capacity  lor  a<-i)niring  this  kind  iif  .■<nli- 
j«‘ctivc  vocalndary  tlian  is  possessed  liy  any  oi  ilic  oilier  animals.  Tliis  is  a  mailer 
wliieli  1  have  lieen  enahled  dnrine  tin-  ])asl  yi-ar  to  si  inly  with  some  can-,  thanks  to 
’he  opportunities  1  have  had  to  heeome  ac'inainied  with  all  of  tin-  reiiiarkahle  irrmiji 
of  nine  anthropoids  (four  of  chimjianzees  and  liv(-  oraiifis)  which  are  ineliided  in  the 
irreat  oolleciion  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park.  *  *  * 

The  most  intellig(-nt  ape  in  the  Zoological  Park  group,  and  heyond  a  doiiht  one  of 
the  most  sagacious  simian.s  of  which  we  have-  any  n-liahle  records,  is  .Susie,  the  little 
:t-year-old  chimpanzee,  .''iisie  was  obtained  by  Mr.  (lamer  in  the  F(-rnan  Vas  district 
of  the  French  Congo  region,  about  125  miles  inland  from  Capi-  I.ojiez. 

Mr.  (iarin-r  studied  Sti.sie  for  .several  months  befon-  he  disjio.si-d  of  In-r  to  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  and  he  recorded  his  belief  that  she  spokt-  •‘in  her  own  lan- 
gnage"  five  words— " yes."  "no."  ■want.”  ‘‘protest,”  and  •  satisfaction'’  or  "con- 
t(-mpt.”  Mr.  Ferdinand  Engeholm.  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Primates’  House  in 
the  Zoological  Park  for  four  years,  tells  me.  howevt-r,  that  he  has  m-ver  been  abh-  to 
.silisfy  him.s(-lf  that  either  .'-(iish-  or  any  other  of  the  ajies  or  monkeys  i-M-r  mak(-s 
d(-lib(-rate  use-  of  any  identifiable  sound  to  exjirc-.-'s  a  conen-te  idea. 

It  seems,  however,  that  althoiifrh  Mr.  Engeholm  lias  not  been  tihle 
to  discover  that  his  ajies  use  any  language,  correctly  speaking,  he  is 
coniidf'iit  that  the  chim|)anzees  comprehend  the  (hdinite  meaning  of 
many  words  and  that  tlieir  minds  react  promptly  when  these  words 
arc  addressed  to  tliem  in  the  form  of  commands.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Gladden  gives  a  list  of  4,8  commands,  consisting  of  SI  woi'ds, 
which  the  chimpanzee,  .Susie,  sei-med  jdainly  to  understand  and  to 
distinguish  from  one  another.  Further  ('xperiment  with  this  remai  k- 
ahle  animal  would  doubtless  have  resulted  in  obtaining  many  other 
interesting  facts,  hut  the  intelligent  little  creature  died  on  January 
22,  1014,  much  to  the  iTgret  of  her  many  human  friends. 

Meat  Production  in  Swamps  is  the  title  of  an  int(T(‘sting  article 
in  the  January  (1014)  issue  of  the  Journal  of  lleiedity,  the  ollicial 
organ  of  the  American  Genetic  Association,  Washington,  I).  (’.  Tlu- 
expi'riment  of  increasing  the  food  supply  of  the  country  as  outliiu'd 
by  the  writi-i',  who  is  the  editor  of  tlu'  magazine,  is  well  worth  con- 
siih-ring  by  agricultural  i-xperts  and  others  who  are  emh-avoriiig  to 
ameliorate-  tlu-  conditions  brought  about  by  the  constantly  increasing 
])rice  of  meat  products.  The  ])ossibilities  of  tlu-  (>x|)(‘rinu-nt  sug- 
gc'sted  may  be  seen  from  the  following  excc-i-jits; 

Wliik-  iiKi.-'t  of  tli(-  work  of  jilaiit  and  aiiiiiial  lirc-'k-rs  lia.-i.  in  tin-  last  analysis,  lln- 
prodiiction  of  oln-aix-r  food  liy  inen-asing  tin-  snpjily  as  its  obji-ct,  tln-n-  i.s  oin-  ojipor- 
ninity  in  tlu-  ITiitcl  States  wliicli  lias  been  (-iitiu-ly  lu-gleeted.  Tliis  Ik-s  in  tin-  large 
arcas  of  .swanij)  land  in  tin-  Sontln-rn  States  wliieli  at  pre.si-nt  are  eeononueally  almost 
woitlik-ss  and  wliieli  can  not  bi-  reelainn-d  to  ordinary  agricnltnn-  i-xeept  at  gr<-ai 
cost.  If  this  land  could  be  iiunk-  directly  n.seftil  in  the  production  of  meat,  it  would 
ap]iear  to  be  a  (k-sirabk-  ent»-rpri.-'<-  from  ev(-ry  jioiiil  of  view. 


1 


AUIkiiikIi  wild  and  dillicnlt  to  oapliiro,  tlmy  liavo  provi'd  rather  easily  handled,  and  did  not  sniler  from  the  liard- 
ships  of  transport  from  inland  Liberia  to  the  United  Stab’s,  llans  Schombnrgok,  who  s<‘cnred  the.si?  siieeimens, 
manaced  to  tame  a  full-prown  bull  only  a  lew  days  after  he  had  captured  it.  (lllnstratinK  “.Meat  prrelnetion  in 
swamps,"  in  the  January,  ItllJ,  Journal  of  Heredity.) 
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Such  a  possibilit}'  was  clearly  outlined  by  the  late  W.  N.  Ii  wiii, 
bi'fore  iiienibers  of  the  American  Breeders’  Association  several  years 
a<;o,  in  a  discussion  of  ])ossible  increase  of  meat  production  in  the 
I’nited  States  by  the  introduetion  of  mammals  Jiot  now  fouml  in 
this  country.  He  remarked: 

111  selecting  other  sjiecies  for  iiitrodnctioii  it  is  very  important  that  we  consiih'r  the 
food  su])j)ly  that  th(‘y  will  reipiire.  We  have  several  large  areas  well  adajited  to 
certaiti  kinds  of  animal  life  atid  not  now  producing,  for  the  reason  that  the  auitnals 
are  not  there.  The  area  of  greatest  jiromise  is  otir  (iulf  States  and  con.«ists  of  over 
ID.IKM)  squar«“  miles  (ti.-lltO.OIH)  acres)  of  water  and  marsh  surface,  with  a  stillicient 
ipiantity  of  mar.sh  gra.ss.  water  hyacinths,  atid  other  afpiatic  plants  now  growing  to 
su]>])ort  thousands  of  animals  adapted  to  tho.si'  conditions.  If  projierly  seeded  to 
water  hyacinths  and  other  a<tuatic  plants,  this  vast  region  wottld  he  cajiahle  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  million  tons  of  meat  jier  aniuttu,  worth  .iiltMt.OIMt.OOtt.  This  area  should  he 
stocked  with  hijipopotamus  {Ifipiiopolawnit  aniphibiiix).  the  flesh  of  which  is  highly 
e.sleemed.  and  when  .salted  and  cttred  is  known  iti  the  Caiie  of  (iood  Hope  as  zee-kte 
.s])eck  (lake-cow  hacon).  The  fatty  mass  lying  hetweeti  the  skin  and  the  flesh  or 
mu.scles  is  considered  one  of  the  juircst  of  animal  fats  and  is  in  great  demand  among 
the  cape  colonists. 

Mr.  1  rwiivs  suoocstiou  was  fouml  to  be  impracticable,  owin<;  to 
the  <rreat  size  ami  the  impossibility  of  controllin<i  these  hi|)])opotami, 
but  the  editor  of  Heredity  sufifiests  the  substitution  of  the  itifimy 
hippopotamus  of  Liberia  as  the  subject  of  the  experiment.  The 
followinfi  description  of  the  three  specimens  of  this  animal  which 
jtre  now  in  the  Xew  York  Zoolofiical  Park  woidd  indicate  that  th(*y 
could  probably  be  as  easily  handh'd  as  are  swine: 

The  adult  male,  supjio.sed  to  he  tO  years  old,  is  :{()  inches  high  at  ihe  shoulders, 
70  inches  in  length  from  end  of  nose  to  base  of  tail,  with  a  tail  12  inches  long.  His 
weight  is  ahout  -120  jxtiinds.  The  female  is  believed  to  be  only  :{  years  old,  and  when 
received  (1012)  stood  IH  inches  high  at  the  .shoulders  and  weighed  I7li  pounds. 

The  animal  is  said  to  make  its  home  in  swamps  and  wet  forests, 
often  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  nearest  river  or  lake, 
and  that  it  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  laroe  bodies  of  water,  as  its 
colossal  relative  always  seems  to  be.  It  is  said  to  subsist  on  llesliy 
and  tender  jthmts  and  reeds,  and  omss  that  is  not  too  coarse  and 
toujih  to  be  masticat(“d.  As  to  their  hardiness  in  the  open  air  in  the 
(lulf  States  durinj;  winter,  there  is  no  evidence,  but  it  m'ed  not  be 
presumed  that  because  they  come  from  a  tropical  count ly,  they 
could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  Southern  Lnited  States.  Many 
of  the  domestic  animals  in  the  Temperate  Zone  are  of  strictly  tropical 
orijiin. 

-\f  present  the  cost  of  breeding  the  animals  is  j»rohil)itiv<‘.  the  Xew  York  Zoological 
Society  having  paid  $12, OOO  for  three,  lull  if  ihisdifficully  isovercome  animal  breeders 
will  have  an  opiKirtunity  to  tty-  an  exjieriment  that  will  be  a.s  ceriaiidy  interesting 
as  it  will  be  jirobably  imixirtant. 

Through  the  Great  South  Woods  of  Mexico,  by  Thos.  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
in  the  Februar}'  number  of  Outdoor  World  and  Kecreation,  might  be 
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aj)pr()i)riat(4y  (('nned  a  visit  to  tho  land  of  nialio^any.  It  is  a  \v(‘ll- 
writtoii  and  liii;hly  (Mitertaininjr  story  of  tin*  writc'r's  trip  tlirou<;h 
forests  where  the  inahojrany  and  other  preeioiis  woods  ahoniul  and 
from  which  our  markets  are  naanvinj;  lar<;e  (|uantities  of  lo<rs.  We 
are  told  of  the  ^reat  mahoixany  or  ea<tha  trec^  that  stands  sentinel¬ 
like  in  the  forest  |)rimeval;  of  the  ox  teams  that  work  all  ni^ht  that 
the  intense*  heat  of  the  day  may  he  avoided;  of  the  l,t)l)l)  men  em- 
ploye'd  on  om*  larjxe  estate*:  ami  e>f  the  seenix  eef  the*  laheerers  with 
lifxhts  een  their  he*aels  wenelinjx  their  wav  hefeere  the*  ehiwn  tee  the 
iXeneral  re*nelezve)ns.  •‘.lust  l)e*fe>re  the  ceemin;;  eef  the*  mins  in  dime.’’ 
savs  the*  writer,  ■■e*e*rtain  e»f  the  edel  weirkmen  eif  the  jilace,  preivieled 
witli  rice*,  a  rifle*,  and  a  mae-hete*.  le*ave*  fen*  the  weieiels  te»  'spy  emt  ’ 
the*  tre*e*s  fe>r  the  seasem's  ent.  *  *  *  1  lere*  tlu'V  elimh  the  talle'st 

tre*e*,  pick  emt  the  mahetjxanv  tre*e*s  e)f  the*  snrremnelinj;  weiexls.  then, 
with  the*  nnerrinix  sense  e)f  the  weeeielsman.  cat  their  way  strai;;ht  tee 
the*m  thre»u<xh  the  dense*  jxreiwth." 

d'he  weirk  eif  hiinlim:  emt  the  le)<xs  is  eh'scriheel  as  heiiifx  pictnre*sque. 
the*  liixhts  em  the  heaels  eif  the*  weerkmen  resemblinj;  <xreat  fireflies, 
while  the*  stramxe  expletive's  and  the  cracking  e»f  many  whips  mark 
the*  first  staire  e)f  the  trip  eif  the  malmjxany  lo^  fremi  its  fori'st  hemie. 
After  the  nnme*rems  teams  arrive  at  the  (’anelelaria  River  the  leijxs 
are  laslu'el  teiixether  into  nifts,  each  erne  cemtainin«x  several  hnnelreel 
lojxs.  anel  then  the  river  fleitilla  l)e*<xins  its  voyage  te)  the  shipping 
center  fremi  which  peiint  the  weieiel  is  le)aele*el  aheiarel  ships  feir  Kureipe 
anel  the  rniteel  States. 

Buenos  Aires  and  Some  Minor  Argentine  Ports,  hv  l‘\  Lavis,  in 
the  Engineering  News  (Xe'w  Yeirk)  lor  dannary  20,  is  a  nmst  timedy 
artie*le  in  whie'h  the  harheer  fae-ilitievs  eif  Bne*ne)s  Aiirs,  Keisariei,  Bahiei 
Blanca,  and  Santa  Fe  are  elese-riheel.  Semu*  ele*tails  eef  the*  pent  weerks 
e»f  the  lirst-nameel  city  are  given,  slmwing  tlie*  eemipleteel  se*e*tie)ns 
as  we*ll  as  tlmse  nneler  constructiem.  The*  artie-lee  ceivei’s  e*ight  page's, 
anel,  with  an  eepial  number  of  illustriitienis,  anel  several  eletail  maps, 
inelie*ate*s  a  markeel  eleigive  of  preegress  that  Arge*ntina  is  slmwing  in 
jirovieling  greater  facilities  fe»r  hanelling  the  e-emntry’s  ine*reasing 
eexpents  anel  impeerts.  The*  writer  alsei  take*s  up  the  impeertant  epu's- 
tieen  of  the  tliree*  gauge*s  eif  Arge*ntina's  railways,  whie*h  e-emsielerably 
cennplicate*  shipping.  The  peirts  e>f  Bue*ne)s  Aire*s  anel  Bahia  Blanca 
are*  serveel  by  breiael-gauge  line's  emly,  while  tlieise  eif  La  Plata,  Reisariee, 
anel  Santa  Fe  have  the  two  gauge's.  Witli  the*  aelvent  eif  the  stanelarel 
gauge  at  Bueims  Aire*s  there  are  ne»w  line's  e>f  all  thre*e  gauge's  re*ac.hing 
the  e*ity,  but  unfeirtunateh  the*  thirel  is  ne»t  ye*t  built  tei  the  river  fremt; 
he>weve*r,  the  ine*re*asing  traele  will  dembtle'ss  elemanel  the  laying  eif  a 
thirel  rail,  whie*h  has  be*en  eleme  in  numerems  either  ]ila<*es  in  the 
<Hmntrv. 
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Thirty  Years  in  Argentina  is  the  sul)joct  of  the  leaH^n^  nitielo  in 
tlie  South  Aineri<'an  (Nc'W  York)  for  Kel)riiary  1.  Tlie  facts  are 
l)ase(l  on  an  interview  given  l)y  Mr.  K.  T.  I’hillips,  a  North  Ainerh  an, 
who  lias  been  living  in  Biunios  Aires  for  40  yeais,  ami  who  viuy 
naturally  lias  heroine  closely  identified  with  the  devidopnient  of  tlio 
country  of  his  adoption.  Tin*  story  of  jirogress  which  Mr.  Phillips 
tells  is  most  enti'rtaining.  lie  began  life  in  Argentina  by  sidling 
windmills,  and  from  the  three  he  placed  the  first  year  his  sales  have 
increased  enormously,  and  to-day  the  traveler  si'es  a  lamUcape 
studded  Antli  them  in  all  dir(><dions.  lie  talks  of  the  liaiding  ipies- 
tions  in  whiidi  Argiuitina  is  interested  and  foresees  a  wonderful  future 
and  the  ‘‘development  of  a  world  jiower.” 

Boy  Scouts  in  Paraguay  is  the  subject  under  which  the  English 
journal  “Paraguay,  "  published  at  Asuneion,  tells  of  the  organization 
of  the  youths  of  tin*  cajiital  city.  Many  of  th(‘  leading  citizens 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Asuncion  in  Xovemher  last  and  effected  an 
organization,  aftiu-  which  a  large  number  of  hoys  enrolled  thidr 
names  and  took  up  the  work  under  tin*  various  instructors.  The 
Boy  Scout  movement  had  a  most  auspicious  hi'ginning,  and  it  is 
believed  that  in  Paraguay,  as  in  many  other  lands,  its  extension  and 
development  means  much  to  the  youth  of  the  country. 

Commerce  and  Industries  of  Panama,  by  Edward  Neville  Vose,  in 
Dun's  International  Revimv,  Kehruary  numher,  is  a  profusely  illu.s- 
trated  article  dealing  with  the  commercial  development  and  future 
po.ssihilities  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  also  of  other  sections  of 
Central  America. 

Patagonian  Channels,  in  the  January  10  issue  of  Shij)])ing  Illus¬ 
trated  (New  York),  is  a  di'scrijitive  article  with  a  half-jiage  picture* 
showing  the  (*ntrance  to  a  small  body  of  water  called  Last  Hope* 
Inlet.  The  article,  although  short,  tells  of  the  life  of  the  natives  of 
Tii'rra  del  Kuego;  ami  of  the  picturesipieness  of  the  surrounding 
islands  and  mountains  the  writer  says  “it  is  here  that  men  from  the 
bridge  to  the  forecastle  sih'ntly  commune  with  nature,  which  fasci¬ 
nates  with  the  power  of  its  desolate  beauty. ” 

Paraguay  and  Her  Progress  is  the  subject  of  a  well-illustrated  article 
appearing  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  Dun's  International  Review  for 
January.  The  various  jihases  of  the  country's  ])rogress  an*  consid- 
er(*d,  while  the  statistics  shown  indicate  notable  advances  made 
during  recent  years. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  the  Lumber  Trade,  by  R.  C.  Bryant,  in  the 
February  i.ssue  of  .\merican  Forestry,  is  an  interesting  article  showing 
a  deej)  study  and  insight  into  this  industry.  The  writ(*r  is  professor 
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of  lunilMTiii*;  at  Yale  University,  and  his  iiivestifiathtns  have  covered 
a  wide  field.  He  says  that  tlie  seven  States  tributary  to  Xew  York 
and  Philadelphia  consume  about  (),()()(), DUO, 000  feet  of  luiuher  in 
excess  of  production,  and  shows  that  lumb(‘r  of  the  Western  States 
niiiy  n'acli  the  Atlantic  seaboard  via  Panama  in  lar<;er  (piantities 
and  at  cheaper  rates.  Many  other  sections  are  considered,  and 
numerous  illustrations  add  to  the  interest  and  timeliness  of  the 
article. 

New  Light  on  Iron  Ore  Reserves  of  the  World,  by  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  in 
the  Iron  Trade  Review  for  January  15  (Cleveland),  relates  some  of  the 
results  of  exploration  and  development  and  thereby  facilitates  more 
accurate  estimates  of  possibilities.  North  and  South  Anu'rica  and 
Europe  an*  figured  as  having  about  35  billion  tons  of  ore,  or  Id  billion 
tons  of  metallic  iron,  and  all  of  this  is  of  commercial  grade. 

Gold  and  Silver  Production  in  1913,  by  Frederick  Hobart,  in  the 
.lanuarv  10  issue  of  the  Engineering  ami  ^Mining  Journal  (New  York), 
is  a  statistical  article  showing  the  world  jmxluction  as  well  as  that 
of  the  various  countries  and  States.  The  total  output  of  the  world 
in  1013  shows  a  decrease  of  about  2.3  per  cent  from  that  of  the 
previous  year. 


,5U5JECT  MATTER  OE  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  MARCH  1,  1914.' 


I'ale.  Aulhor. 


AltIJKNTlXA, 

\  olumc  11  of  Statistic's  .\nmial,  1911 . . 


191.1. 
Nov.  20 


CHILE. 

.\inonnt  of  fori'ipii  coal  consumed  yearly  in  Chile. 


1914. 
Jan.  12 


Ready-made  clothint;  (men’s  and  Itoys’),  little  market,  duty  on  Jan.  20 
sanie. 

lm|)orts  of  saddles  for  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912 . do. . .. 


K.  M.  liarlleman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Ruenos  Aires. 


■Alfred  A.  Winslow,  consul, 
Valparaiso. 

Do. 

1)0. 


COLOMIIIA. 

Municipal  taxes  in  l)arran()uilla . 

croA. 


Jan.  22  l.saac  Matining,  consul, 
Uarrancptilla. 


I'rinters'  tools. 


Jan.  31 


Manicure  implements,  scissors,  shears,  etc .  Kelt.  2 

Commerce  and  industries  in  1913 — Exports  to  the  I'nited  States. .  Feb.  ti 


R.  K.  Holaday,  consul,  San¬ 
tiago. 

Do. 

J.  L.  Rodgers, comsul  general, 
Habana. 


*  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
Imt  merely  those  that  are  supplied  hy  the  I'an  .American  I'nion  as  likely  to  lie  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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I te port K  received  up  to  Moreh  1.  lUl  i  ( 'oiitiiiued. 


1 « )  M 1 X  If  A  N  K  K  I'U  1!  I.IC . 

No  new  mups  or  fensiis  reports,  lust  eensus,  IXl'.t . 

Telephones . 

Siprarerop . 

Commereiiil  and  indnsirial  ori:anizalions . 

F.flADOl!. 

Exports  of  hides  from  Keuador  in  I’.lht . 

I’rodnelion  of  ciK’oa  lioans  in  l!tl2  ht . 

GL’ATKMALA. 

Report  on  ehoeolale,  eiK'oa,  eandies,  and  eonfeetionery... 

MKXIfi). 

Report  on  vehieles . 

t'hoeolate,  eaeao,  eonfeetionery . 

Heavy  asrieultnral  machinery,  no  market . 

Report  on  '‘Zainipe"  liy  W.  I!,  t’ox . 

Report  on  vehieles . 

Light  nine . 

TANAMA. 

I'opy  of  iranslation  of  public  registration,  deeree . 

Milk . 

Cotton  in  I’anama . 

I’KKU. 

Report  on  ihe  tmances  of  I’erii  for  third  <niarler  of  11113. 


Rubber  exportations  from  Ihe  Amazon  River  disiriel  of  I’eru 
during  Oelober,  1!»13. 

I’eruvian  copper  produelion  in  1(113 . 

VKNKZl'KI.A. 

Duly  on  graiihile,  lubricating  greases,  mixed  paints,  linseed  oil, 
etc, 

.Automobiles  in  Caracas,  import  duty . 

Machinery  for  cutting  veneers,  no  market . 

Commercial  notes:  New  parcel-post  .service  with  (lermany — 
Closing  of  the  Imalaca  iron  mines— Development  of  magnesite 
mines— Water  power  at  Naiguata— Coffee  and  eaeao  crop— De^ 
siruction  of  locusts. 

Tools  for  removing  Ihe  cacao  pods . 


1914.  , 

,Ian.  1")  Charles  II.  .Albrecht,  vice 
and  deputy  consul  general, 
.'tatito  Domingo. 

Jan.  211  Do 

. .  .do,  .  ..  Do. 

.  .do.  . ..  \Villiam\Valker.''mith, consul 
general,  Santo  Domingo. 


Jan.  20 

Freilcric  W.  (lodiiig,  consitl 
general.  ( iuavacpiil. 

Jan.  21 

Do. 

Keb.  A  ; 

William  ( twen,  vice  and  dep¬ 
uty  consul  general,  tluale- 
nitila  City. 

1913.  1 

Dec.  23  i 

■lohn  R.  Sillitnan,  vice  consul , 
Saltillo. 

1914. 

Jan.  It)  ! 

AVilliam  It.  Davis,  vicecon¬ 
sul,  (iuadalajara. 

Jan.  24 

Richard  M,  Stadden,  vice 
t  consul.  Manzanillo. 

Jan.  2Ti 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  const;  1, 
'Tamiiico. 

...do. ... 

:  AVilliam  It.  Davis,  vice  con- 
stil.  .Manzanillo. 

Feb.  2 

;  Wilbert  L,  Itonney,  consul, 
j  San  Luis  I’otosi. 

1 

Jan.  11 

Alban  tl.  Snyder, consul  gen¬ 
eral,  I’anama. 

Keb.  4 

James  C.  Kellogg,  coasul. 
Colon. 

.  Feb.  7 

Alban  (1.  .Snyder, consul  gen¬ 
eral,  I’anama. 

1913. 

Dee.  10 

Luther  K.  Zabri.skie,  vice 
consul,  Callao. 

1914. 

Jan.  7 

Do. 

.  Jan.  13 

Do. 

Jan.  14 

'Thos.  AV.  A'oetter,  con.sitl. 
La  Giiaira. 

.  . . .do. . . . 

Do. 

.  Jan.  17 

Do. 

Jan.  20 

Do. 

.  Jan.  22 

Do. 

COMMERCE  OF  HONDURAS 
FOR  1912  ■;  /,  '/ 


The  total  lor(“i,i;ii  ira^U*  ol  Hoii(hiras  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  Jl,  1012,  aocord- 
iiiy  to  the  rejMirt  oi  the  minister  of  the  treasury  aud  public  creilit  made 
January  4,  lhl;{,  amounted  to  18,4!f;l,7Jl .42  jtesos  silver,  of  which  10. 79;{, 285.62 
pc.sos  were  imports,  and  7,7(Mt.445.80  pesos  exports. 

F^siimatinc  the  H(dd  itremium  at  150  (i.  e.,  2.50  jx'sos  silver  equal  81  fioldj,  the 
imports  expre.ssed  in  •'old  would  he  .84,:{  17,314,  and  the  exports  83,080,178;  total, 
■87,307,492.  For  the  precediuy  year  the  fv.tures  were:  Import.s,  .83.5iiO,939;  exports, 
83,024,726;  total,  86, -585,665. 

IMPOKTS. 

The  imfMirts  by  countries  for  the  last  four  years  were  as  follows: 

t'ountry.  I'.ilO-ll  l'Jll-12 


United  States .  St. "'19.877  $l,Ki8.877  82. .721. 13.t  82,891,838 

Ignited  Kingdom . 34.8.510  378,045  500,029  >  540,473 

Cermanv . .  233,515  2.73,919  300,085  487,909 

Fr.ince.: .  114.891  90,823  97,771  190.382 

Central  .tmeriea .  51,220  00,400  52,310  09,420 

llritish  Honduras . .  37,535 

Spain..  .  30  781  10,792  2'1.987  .30. .343 

ItelKium .  0.981  15,024  12.001  22..70') 

Italv .  13,500  10,115  10,704  21,014 

Japan .  5*13  3,279  8.098  7.071 

Mexico .  3,250  8.804  13.054  0.422 

Other  countries .  8  399  18,509  8,507  5,075 

Total .  2..7S1.,753  2,095,907  3,.7li0,',H9  4,317,314 


Note. — c.old  premium  averaired  as  follow.s:  ltHi8-9,  10.7:  looti-io,  180;  1910-11.  loO:  1911-12,  150. 


Of  the  imports  for  1911-12,  floods  to  the  value  ot  85,24:1,7 14.37  wen*  duitable.  There 
were  exempt  from  duly  floods  amountinfi  to  81 ,0711, -599. 88. 

Tliere  is  no  olficial  jmldication  as  yet  of  the  imfiorts  by  articles  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911-12.  The  followitisr  statement  of  this  detail  is  taktm  from  the  “Kevista  Ecotidm 


ica"  Tetrucisralpa' 

Provisions .  84fil,262 

Cotton  manufactures .  4:17,915 

I'nbleachetl  muslin .  28!l,  !t74 

Po.staye  stamps . : .  2<)4,  928 

Itrills .  188,:l!)l 

Iron  and  manufactures  of .  187,  16:1 

Prints .  17;i,tl74 

Chetnicals .  127,856 

Timber .  !i!t,  il6l 

sh'K's .  9:1.  :167 

Afrricultural  itnplements .  8l(,  881) 

Silver  coin .  58,441) 

Wities.  spirits,  bt'er,  etc .  57,490 

Arms .  51,261 

Paper .  :17,  :177 

Oils .  :10,0.52 
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Notions .  826,6:14 

Wire .  25, 689 

lllankets .  24,841 

Wool .  24,:164 

Hynamite .  24,072 

Electrical  supplies .  2:1,746 

1  ,eat  her  fr<  >ods .  2:i,  429 

Laces .  21,247 

Hats .  20,46:1 

Coal .  ]9,0(i6 

Furniture,  wooden .  18,  585 

Candles .  18,  0li7 

Hose .  17,186 

Soap .  16,952 

Carts .  16,801 

Steel  cutlery .  16,  .558 


Ports. 


1910-11 
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Kerosene .  $16,008  i  Cordage,  etc . 

Confectionery .  15,978  !  Tobacco . 

China  ware .  14,561  j  Tallow . 

Matches .  14,288  |  Rubber  goods . 

Cement .  13,056  i  Spices . 

Musical  instruments .  12,058  Lamps . 

Silk  and  manufactures  of .  11,785  j  Linen . 

Perfumery .  11,707  Toys . 

Tar .  10,348  Animals . 

Varnish,  etc .  9, 291  Mineral  waters . 

Oilcloth .  8, 678  Copper  goods . 

Skins,  tanned .  8, 425 

The  imports  by  ports  of  entry  for  the  years  1911  and  1912  were  as  follows 


Amapala .  11,251,560 

Puerto  Cortes .  1,435,662 

LaCeiba .  707,610 

TrujUlo .  114,467 

Roatan .  51,640 

Total . i .  3,560,939 


EXFOBTS. 

The  exports  by  countries  for  the  last  four  years  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

United  States . 

Central  America . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . j. . 

Peru  * . . . 

France . 

Mexico . 

Other  countries . 

Peso!  silver. 
4,861,599 
87,957 
190,250 
125,553 

3,783 

5,952 

Pesos  silver. 
5,637,528 
241,235 
399,752 
125,208 

8,195 

3,550 

16,320 

Pesos  silver. 
6,732,567 
430,742 
268,991 
108,796 

7,220 

1,500 

12,030 

Pesos  silver. 
6,805,021 
331,482 
321,890 
177,568 
50,060 
4,542 
3,420 
6,460 

Total . 

5,275,094 

6,429,790 

7,661,816 

7,700,445 

■  In  1908-9, 1909-10, 1910-11,  included  under  “Other  countries.” 
The  exports  by  articles  for  the  year  1911-12  were  as  follows: 


Gold  ore . 

49,939.44 

Sarsaparilla . 

40,142.43 

Gold  and  silver  cyanides . . 

2,049,527.83 

Bananas . 

3, 473, 765. 73 

Gold  and  silver  ore . 

20, 823. 85 

Coffee . 

205, 522. 45 

Silver  ore . 

14, 696.  25 

Coconuts . 

485, 535. 85 

Silver,  coined . 

323, 595. 00 

Leaf  tobacco . 

50,060.00 

Mineral  residuum . 

16, 201. 00 

Woods: 

Skins: 

Mahogany . 

17, 821. 00 

Alligator . 

2, 751. 43 

Other  woods . 

8, 501. 32 

Deerskins . 

53, 927. 41 

Rubber . 

159, 473. 08 

Other  skins . 

825. 10 

Reexported  merchandise. 

4,405.00 

Hides . 

267, 677. 94 

Miscellaneous . 

18,534. 69 

415  199  no 

Mules . 

21,520.00  i 

Total . 

.  7,700,445.80 

30457— Bull.  3—14 


HONDURAS 

COMMERCE -1912 

IMPORTS  $7,397,490.  exports 

^4,317,314.  *3,080,176 
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UNITED  KINGDOM' 

GERMANY 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 
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I  The  exports  by  articles  and  principal  countries  of  destination  for  the  year  1911-12  '! 

I  were  as  follows:  ' 

Gold  ore:  Germany,  38,790  pesos;  United  States,  11,149  pesos. 

Gold  and  silver  cyanides:  All  to  the  United  States.  . 

Gold  and  silver  ore:  United  Kingdom,  15,250  pesos;  Germany,  5,525  pesos;  United 
States,  3,049  pesos.  ;■ 

i  Silver  ore:  United  Kingdom,  11,812  pesos;  United  States,  2,000  pesos;  Germany, 

I  884  pesos.  V 

I  Silver,  coined:  All  to  the  United  States.  )’ 

i  Mineral  residuum:  Germany,  7,268  pesos;  United  Kingdom,  6,500  pesos;  United 

i  States,  2,434  pesos. 

>  Alligator  skins:  All  to  the  Unitetl  States.  :  ' 

I  Deerskins:  United  States,  49,820  pesos;  Germany,  4,074  pesos.  I , 

Hides:  United  States,  98,345  pesos;  Germany,  167,857  pesos;  United  Kingdom, 

1,069  pesos. 

Cattle:  Salvador,  155,274  pesos;  Guatemala,  135,219  pesos;  British  Honduras,  ^1 

68,555  pesos;  Nicaragua,  17,360  pesos;  Costa  Rica,  5,061  pesos;  Mexico,  3,360  pesos. 

Mules:  Salvador,  11,400  pesos;  British  Honduras,  10,120  pesos.  C, 

Sarsaparilla:  United  States,  37,824  pesos;  Germany,  2,319  pesos.  fi 

Bananas:  United  States,  3,444,036  pesos;  Germany,  29,730  pesos.  V 

Coffee:  United  States,  130,826  pesos;  Germany,  44,303  pesos;  United  Kingdom,  |,i 

15,497  pesos;  France,  4,342  pesos;  Netherlands,  6,016  pesos;  British  Honduras,  4,537  f 

pesos. 

Coconuts:  United  States,  472,689  pesos;  Jamaica,  4,300  pesos. 

Leaf  tobacco:  All  to  Peru.  j 

Mahogany:  All  to  the  United  States.  '  ^ 

Rubber:  United  States,  141,731  pesos;  Germany,  16,430  pesos. 

EXPORTS  BY  PORTS.  V'. 

i 

The  exports  by  ports  for  the  years  1911  and  1912  were  as  follows: 


Ports. 

1910-11 

1911-12  1 

Petos  silver. 

Pesos  silver. 

Amspala . 

2,594,418.58 

2,438,049.94 

Puerto  Cortes . 

2,106,184.56 

2,513,187.18  'Jl 

La  Ceiba . 

1,824,236.72 

1,777,019.90 

Trujillo . 

259,675.11 

184,348.66 

Roatan . 

371,924.06 

465, 181. 12  • ' ; 

405,377.75 

323,659.00  ^ 

1  Interior  ports . 

7,561,816.78 

7,700,445.80 

COMMERCE  OF  NICARAGUA 
FOR  1912  •/ 


The  total  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  for  the  year  1912, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  collector  general  of  Nicaraguan 
customs,  amounted  to  $8,828,336,  of  which  $4,966,820 
represented  imports  and  $3,861,516  exports. 

In  1911,  according  to  the  same  report,  the  imports  were  $5,724,695 
and  the  exports  $6,579,414,  or  a  total  of  $12,304,109.  The  decrease 
for  the  year  was,  therefore,  imports,  $757,875;  exports,  $2,717,898; 
total,  $3,475,773. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  by  countries  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1912 
were  as  follows: 


Country. 


United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

France . 

Italy . 

China . 

Salvador . 

Spain . 

Guatemala . 

Japan . 

Honduras . 

Costa  Rica . 

Countries  of  Africa . 

Other  countries  of  America. 
Other  countries  of  Europe.. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

<1,341,692 

625,668 

286,408 

131,826 

109,307 

<1,581,457 

664,232 

358,520 

156,645 

66,834 

<2,754,940 

1,412,296 

642,753 

448,264 

217,176 

46,102 

9,127 

84,878 

5,610 

14,999 

1,165 

4,524 

17 

<2,549,026 

939,290 

604,038 

256,255 

121,610 

130,292 

77,340 

58,656 

16,785 

15,569 

3,490 

2,659 

129 

7,820 

28,462 

330 

5,450 

15,247 

693 

3,567  1 
1,626 

1,457 

2,118 

3,235 

43,316 

1,717 

1,935 

19,654 

63,189 

102,914 

88,767 

2,583,257  , 

2,856,305 

5,724,695 

4,966,820 

Following  are  the  imports  by  articles  for  the  years  1911  and  1912: 


Articles. 


Cotton  goods . 

Liquors,  beer,  wines,  and  other  beverages. 

Cement . 

Vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures . 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures . 

Woolen  goods . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Petroleum . 

Hides  and  skins  and  manufactures . 

Food  products: 

Rice . 

Sugar . 

Coftee . 

Meat  and  dairy  products . 

Fruits  and  products . 

Flour . 

Vegetables  and  products . 

Indian  com . 

Fish  and  fish  products . 

All  other . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medicines . 

Silk  goods . 

All  other  imports . 


Total .  5,724,695 


1911 

1912 

<1,961,128 

<1,259,869 

170,843 

227,835 

7,805 

16,273 

119,092 

72,691 

570,497 

658,507 

159,019 

89, 746 

94,970 

77,830 

69,758 

45,255 

225,025 

140,556 

60,026 

239,801 

12,630 

29,899 

2,788 

19,575 

99,267 

117,193 

48,127 

23,458 

314,430 

469,325 

43,021 

93,538 

547 

57,965 

39,877 

37,989 

60,568 

32,927 

306,391 

173,125 

154,218 

149,085 

1,204,668 

964,378 

5,724,695 

4,996,820 
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COTTON  GOODS. 

This  heading  is  subdivided  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Cotton  piece  jtoods . . . 
Ready-made  clothinf; 

Thread . 

All  other . 

Total . 


1  $1,451,947  $869,572 

'  198,784  201,232 

68,865  34,422 

I  241,532  154,643 

I  1,961,128  1,259,869 


The  imports  by  principal  countries  under  the  above  subheads  were : 


1911 

1912 

1 

1912 

Cotton  piece  goods: 

United  Kingdom . 

$669,518 

j 

1  $509,853 

!  Ready-made  clothing— Con td. 

1  Other  European  countries. 

$4,618 

$6,783 

United  States . 

481,068 

223,497  i 

(  Other  American  countries. 

875 

3,859 

Itaiy . 

85,088 

44,770 

100,113 

32,465 

5,571 

3,353 

38,839  1 
37,034 
28,064 
18,060 
10,825 

1  Thread: 

46,038 

5,905 

11,241 

24,352 

4,961 

2.429 

Olher  European  countries. 

United  States . 

4,857 

2,018 

Other  American  countries. 

i  3,399  : 

Other  European  countries. 

735 

662 

Ready-made  clothing: 

62,262 

1  ; 

i  75,822  1 
74,686  1 
13.237 

Aii  other  cotton  goods: 

107,178 

36,640 

48.233 

53,157 

38,649 

21,452 

13,404 

68,106 

18,815 

21,224 

13,119 

26,794 

5,877 

United  Kingdom . 

12,384 

,  9,566  ; 

Other  European  countries. 

10.781 

Italy . 

10,416 

4,140  1 

1 

Other  .\merican  countries. 

11 

2,211 

1 

LIQUORS,  BEER,  WINES,  ETC. 

This  lieading  is  subdivided  as  follows; 


.\  nicies. 

1911 

1912 

$34,667 

7,927 

54,279 

65,274 

8,696 

$40,846 

10,173 

110,772 

59,989 

6,055 

Wines....! . . . . *.! . *. . . . 

170,843 

227,8.35 

The  imports  by  principal  countries  under  the  above  subheads  were : 


1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

Malt  liquors: 

$10,843 

11,834 

i 

$10,761 

Distilled  spirits— Continued. 

$2,486 

40 

$834 

United  States . 

9,799  1 

j  Other  American  countries. 

63,382 

United  Kingdom . 

4,245 

5,075 

Other  European  countries. 

2,390 

1,466 

Other  European  countries. 
Other  American  countries. 

402 

7,343 

328  1 
14,883  1 

Wines: 

i  France . 

21,381 

21,099 

Mineral  waters,  natural  and 
artificial:  ; 

3,479 

2,455 

534 

i 

6,482 
1,731 
1,141 
791  1 

United  States . 

'  Italy . 

18,080 

8,750 

6,893 

12,182 

10,083 

9,358 

4,008 

631 

7,470 

2,513 

1,135 

22,942 
'  9,881 

Other  European  countries. 

,  All  other  beverages: 

2,499 

Distilled  spiritsr 

1 

21,612 
13,553  ; 

8,104 

67 

5,214 

722 

France _ “ . 

^  16,541 

10,925  1 

i 
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CEMENT. 

The  principal  countries  of  import  were: 


Country. 

1911 

1912 

Germany . 

United  States . 

other  European  countries . 

.  13,661 

.  2,715 

.  1,459 

i 

$10, 877 
4,635 
762 

VEGETABLE  FIBERS. 

This  lieading  is  subdivided  as  follows; 


Articles. 

1911 

1912 

Bags  of  jute  and  bagging . 

Linen  piece  goods . . 

other  manufactures  of  linen _ 

All  other  vegetable  fibers . . 

i 

. 1 

$.52,624 
26,692 
18,  .549 
21,227 

$24,876 

16,587 

12,899 

18,329 

Total . 

119,092 

1 

72,691 

Tlie  imports  by  principal  countries  under  the  foregoing  subheads 
were : 


1911 

1912 

1 

1911 

1912 

Bags  of  jute  and  bagging: 
United  Kingdom . 

$20,247 

4,858 

22,906 

4,549 

$I6,7S8 

2, 761 

1  other  manufactures  of  linen: 
Germany . 

$2,797 

4,729 

23 

$.3, 178 
3,039 
2,885 
1,816 

3;  427 
1,057 

6,582 

2,631 

Linen  piece  goods: 

I  United  States . 

'M3 

United  Kingdom . 

5,253 

8,523 

i  other  European  countries. 

1,782 

946 

Germany . 

2, 182 
3,671 
2,.551 
3,035 

1,9.30 

1,570 

1,544 

All  other  vepretable  fibers: 

13,098 

4,149 

1,141 

13,848 

1,967 

Other  European  countries. 

2|990 

1  United  kingdom . 

i;460 

1  Other  European  countries. 

2,055 

711 

IRON  AND  STEEL  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  heading  is  subdivided  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1911 

1912 

$15,809 

16,208 

25,318 

4,966 

$9, 144 
16,623 
44,153 

Machinery: 

2.043 

34,173 

218.581 

32; 869 
180, 189 

Rails . 

4.613 

4,399 

34,514 

87,467 

101,652 

28,413 

90,519 

54,447 

117,146 

Wire . 

105; 758 

570,497 

658,507 
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The  imports  by  principal  countries  under  the  foregoing  subheads 
were: 


1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

Bars,  rcKls,  ingots,  castings,  j 

Rails: 

and  structural  iron  and  steel: 

United  States . 

>14,613 

>$4,399 

United  States . 

$8, 121 

$7,108 

Sheet  and  plate,  including  gal- 

United  Kingdom . 

2,979 

1,024 

vanized  iron  and  tin  plate: 

Germany . 

4, 158 

999 

United  States . 

15,076 

16, 812 

Cutlery: 

United  Kingdom . 

11,326 

13,707 

Germany . 

5,287 

7,718 

Germany . . 

1,713 

3,803 

United  States . 

7, 4.5.8 

4,429 

Tools  and  implements: 

United  Kingdom . 

2,207 

3,055 

United  States . 

45,. 575 

47,760 

Other  European  countries. 

1,251 

1,417 

Germany . 

61,812 

14,661 

Domestic  ware,  including 

United  Kingdom . 

19,803 

23,719 

enameled  ware: 

France . 

4,097 

1,023 

United  States . 

4,70o 

16,322 

Wire: 

13,227 

6,465 

888 

15,975 
10, 165 
1,687 

49,081 

1,970 

3,146 

79,206 

19,235 

2,790 

Other  European  countries. 
Agricultural  machinery: 

Nails  and  all  other  manufac- 

United  States . 

1  4,967 

>  2,043 

tures  of  iron  and  steel: 

82,239 

15,414 

16,059 

71,195 

18,356 

12,779 

1,934 

950 

>32,869 

>34,173 

All  other  machinery: 

90,036 

80,590 

170,499 

27,879 

2,422 

984 

United  Kingdom . 

Other  European  countries. 

Germany . 

6,991 

13,242 

Italy . 

1,373 

4,999 

Other  European  countries. 

1,106 

1,032 

Costa  Rica . 

93 

930 

*  Practically  all. 


WOOLEN  GOODS. 


Tliis  heading  is  subdivided  as  follows: 


1 

Articles. 

1911 

1912 

$1,772 

76,089 

73,914 

7,244 

$3,111 

45,063 

33,956 

7,616 

Total . •. . 

159,019 

89,746 

The  imports  by  principal  countries  under  the  above  subheads 
were: 


1911 

1 

1912  1 

1911 

1912 

Carpets: 

$831 

$1,358 

1,231 

.309 

Wearing  apparel: 

$.34,488 
13,817 
8,859 
5, 401 

$20,151 

4,640 

2,820 

2,962 

2,577 

804 

752 

42 

146 

206 

Piece  goods: 

United  Kingdom . 

35,884 

18,300 

France . 

Other  European  countries. 

8,096 

3,152 

France . 

Germany . 

16.938 
12, 106 
3,262 
7,285 
388 

10,908 

6,099 

3,968 

3,342 

1,155 

All  other  manufactures  of 
wool: 

3,418 

1,408 

1,726 

395 

277 

3,717 

1,368 

1,101 

1  United  States . 

Italy . 

588 

579 
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PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


This  heading  is  subdivided  as  follows ; 


Articles. 

1911 

1912 

112,633 
13,201 
21,729 
47,407  ' 

118,243 
12,  .598 
18,462 
28,527 

94,970  j 

77,830 

The  imports  by  principal  countries  under  the  above  subheads  were: 


1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

Books  and  other  printed  mat¬ 
ter; 

S2,gl3 

2,789 

3,799 

$5,986 

4,420 

3,605 

j  Surface-coated  paper  and 

1  blank  books— Continued. 

11,572 
1,062 
3, 144 

$1,893 

944 

France . 

Other  European  countries. 

2,756 

Spain . 

1,785 

845 

2,646 

1,134 

1  All  other  paper: 

24,147 

12,271 

3,659 

9,910 

9,552 

3,054 

2,489 

1,831 

News-print  paper: 

8,103 

2,096 

8,880 

1,549 

Germany . 

3,274 

2,704 

0  ther  European  countries . 

875 

2,569 

United  Kingdom . 

Surface-coated  paper  and 
blank  books: 

Germany . 

United  States . 

10,029 

5,533 

8,080 

4,683 

Other  European  countries. 

1,122 

1,565 

PETROLEUM. 


1911 

1912 

1 169, 758 

>$45,255 

■  Practically  all. 


HIDES  AND  SKINS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


This  heading  is  subdivided  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1911 

1912 

$114,411 

81,447 

29,167 

$45,627 

76,353 

18,575 

Total . 

225,025 

140,555 

The  imports  by  principal  countries  under  the  above  subheads  were: 


i  1911 

1 

1912 

1 

1  1911 

1912 

Hides  and  skins,  dressed: 

United  States . 

Germany . 

France . ! 

Boots  and  shoes: 

United  States . 

France . | 

Germany . 1 

United  Kingdom . 1 

'  $104,894 
6,446 
2,257 

74,099  1 
1,271 
1,351 
3,475 
360 

$40,471 

3,999 

1,043 

69,644 

2,587 

2,073 

1,216 

616 

1  All  other  manufactures  of 
i  leather: 

j  United  States . 

I  United  Kingdom . 1 

1  Germany . I 

1  France . ' 

$18,594 
5,217 
3,190  ; 
1,917 

1 

$8,658 
6, 496 
1,902 
1,103 

tlNlTED  KllilGDOM 
4  939.E90.  i 


HONDURAS 


-United 

KINGDOM. 

•$515,381. 


Pan  American  Unioa/ 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 

Rice. — In  1911,  S60,026,  of  which  $26,916  from  the  United  States, 
$17,181  from  China,  $8,813  from  Salvador,  $5,866  from  German}',  and 
$1,139  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1912,  $239,801,  of  which 
$119,251  from  the  United  States,  $72,034  from  China,  $27,316  from 
Salvador,  $18,993  from  Germany,  and  $2,203  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

Sufjar. — In  1911,  $12,630,  of  which  $11,329  from  the  United  States 
and  $714  from  Germany.  In  1912,  $29,899,  of  which  $28,331  from 
the  United  States,  $761  from  Germany,  and  $792  from  other  American 
countries. 

Coffee. — In  1911,  $2,788;  in  1912,  $19,575.  Practically  all  from 
the  United  States  in  both  years. 

Meat  and  dairxj  froducU . — Lard,  in  1911,  $10,860;  in  1912,  $34,003. 
Practically  all  from  the  United  States  in  both  years.  Other  meat 
products,  in  1911,  $56,828,  of  which  $48,412  from  the  United  States, 
$2,835  from  the  L'nited  Kingdom,  $2,537  from  Germany,  and  $1,520 
from  France.  In  1912,  $42,926,  of  which  $37,983  from  the  United 
States,  $2,208  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,127  from  Germany,  and 
$1,011  from  France.  Butter,  cheese,  and  substitutes,  in  1911, 
$17,626,  of  which  $15,088  from  the  United  States  and  $1,159  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  in  1912,  $27,375,  of  which  $25,557  from  the 
United  States  and  $1,164  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Milk  and  sub¬ 
stitutes,  in  1911,  $13,951,  and  in  1912,  $12,887,  practically  all  from 
the  United  States  in  both  years. 

Fruits  and  products. — The  principal  imports  were  canned  and  pre¬ 
served  fruits;  in  1911,  $46,283,  of  which  $19,977  from  the  United 
States,  $17,363  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $6,380  from  Germany, 
and  $2,083  from  France;  in  1912,  $21,739,  of  which  $10,033  from  the 
United  States,  $9,313  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,038  from  France, 
and  $601  from  Germany. 

Flour. — In  1911,  $314,430,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States;  in 
1912,  $469,325,  of  which  $415,083  from  the  United  States,  $40,476 
from  Honduras,  and  $13,728  from  Guatemala. 

Vegetables  and  products. — The  principal  imports  were  beans;  in  191 1 , 
$21,089,  and  in  1912,  $70,984,  practically  all  from  the  United  States 
in  both  years.  Prepared  or  preserved  vegetables,  including  pickles 
and  sauces,  amounting  in  1911  to  $14,337,  of  which  $8,313  were 
from  the  United  States,  $2,840  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,260 
from  France.  In  1912,  $11,914,  of  which  $8,051  from  the  United 
States,  $1,570  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $1,319  from  France. 

Indian  com. — In  1911,  $547,  practically  aU  from  the  United  States; 
in  1912,  $57,965,  of  which  $51,828  from  the  LTnited  States  and  $4,400 
from  Salvador. 
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Fish  and  fish  products. — The  principal  import  was  cured  or  jire- 
served  fish;  in  1911,  S39,836,  of  which  $18,169  from  the  United  States, 
$8,330  from  France,  $3,932  from  Germany,  $3,279  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $2,850  from  Spain,  and  $3,162  from  other  European  coun¬ 
tries.  In  1912,  $37,942,  of  which  $18,329  from  the  United  States, 
$4,288  from  Germany,  $4,004  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $3,382  from 
France,  $1,470  from  Spain,  and  $6,050  from  other  European  countries- 

CHEMICALS,  DRUGS,  AM)  MEDICINES. 


The  principal  countries  of  import  under  this  lieading  were: 


Country. 

I'.ni 

!  -1912  1 

Country. 

1911 

1912 

United  States . 

$1K.3.  Stu 

:tn.484 

*!t0.9i)7  i 
3;i.8;i6 
25,996  1 

1  1 

France . 

*19. 1,56 
19,9<>8 

*15,618 

4,  436 

United  Ringdora . 

SILK  GOODS.  ] 

This  heading  is  subdivided  as  follow’s: 

Articles. 

1911 

1912 

*19,184 

69,690 

60,211 

149,085 

*31,800 

57,121 

65,297 

154,218 

W’earihg  apparel . 

All  other . 

Total . 

The  imports  by  principal  countries  under  the  above  subheads  were: 

1911  1912 

1 

1911 

1912 

Piece  goods: 

Japan . 

France . 

Germany . 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Other  Eiuopean  countries. 
Wearing  apparel: 

China . 

France . 

Japan . 

Germany . 

United  States . 

Italy . 

*3,663 

7,22.5 

2,470 

14,499 

2.724 
725 

8,797 

11,569 

8.725 
5,626 

14,916 

2,782 

*5,302 

5,195 

2,607 

2,101 

993 

2,380 

33,686 

11,998 

7,530 

5,845 

5,786 

1,567 

Wearing  apparel— Continued. 

United  Kingdom . 

I  Spain . 

Other  American  countries. 
Other  European  countries. 
All  other  silk  goods: 

F'rance . 

Germany . 

China . 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

Italy . 

Other  European  countries. 

*4,462 

111 

113 

20 

24,906 

17,498 

9,961 

2,652 

6,810 

1,246 

725 

*994  ' 

811 

849 

688 

19,816 

17,440 

12,330 

3,374 

2,749 

1,239 

2,715 

ALL  OTHER  IMPORTS. 

The  principal  articles  included  under  this  head  were: 

Benzine,  gasoline,  and  naphtha. — 1911,  $13,169,  of  which  $12,514 
were  from  the  United  States;  1912,  $39,502,  of  which  $39,163  were 
from  the  United  States. 

Olive  oil. — 1911,  $6,464,  of  which  $2,239  w'ere  from  Italy,  $1,847 
from  France,  $819  from  the  United  States,  and  $802  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  1912,  $4,776,  of  wdiich  $1,762  were  from  Italy,  $1,100  from 
the  United  States,  $912  from  France,  and  $668  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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Vegetable  oils  other  than  olive  oil. — 1911,  $26,374,  of  which  $24,439 
were  from  tlie  United  States;  1912,  $34,731,  of  wliich  $33,560  were 
from  the  United  States. 

Chinaware  and  porcelain. — 1911,  $26,224,  of  which  $9,133  were 
from  the  United  States,  $8,014  from  Germany,  $5,733  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $2,275  from  France;  1912,  $20,990,  of  which 
$8,692  were  from  Germany,  $4,000  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $1 ,456 
from  France,  and  $2,686  from  other  European  countries. 

Fertilizers. — 1911,  $12,203,  of  which  $5,746  were  from  Germany, 
$5,699  from  the  United  States,  and  $759  from  the  United  Kingdom ; 
in  1912,  $66,888,  of  which  $61,709  were  from  the  United  States, 
$3,134  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,034  from  Germany. 

Firearms. — 1911,  $17,933,  of  which  $13,048  were  from  the  United 
States,  $2,722  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $740  from  Germany,  and 
$1,383  from  otheF  European  countries;  1912,  $16,049,  of  which  $8,002 
were  from  the  United  States,  $5,260  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $381 
from  Germany,  and  $1,246  from  other  European  countries. 

Dynamite. — 1911,  $8,404,  practically  all  from  the  United  States; 
1912,  $9,853,  all  from  the  United  States. 

Gunpowder  and  other  explosives. — 1911,  $11,209,  of  which  $6,170 
were  from  the  United  States  and  $3,042  from  China;  1912,  $16,726, 
of  which  $9,537  were  from  the  United  States  and  $5,294  from  China. 

Rubber,  gutta-percha,  celluloid,  and  manufactures. — 1911,  $46,282, 
of  which  $30,620  were  from  the  United  States,  $8,290  from  Germany , 
$4,183  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,511  from  France;  1912, 
$22,214,  of  which  $14,978  were  from  the  United  States,  $2,505  from 
Germany,  $1,690  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $1,483  from  France. 

Pianos  and  pianolas,  and  parts  for  same. — 1911,  $11,174,  of  which 
$6,960  were  from  the  United  States  and  $3,448  from  Germany;  1912, 
$14,289,  of  which  $9,613  were  from  the  United  States  and  $3,237 
from  Germany. 

Instruments  for  arts  and  sciences. — 1911,  $29,769,  of  which  $25,385 
were  from  the  United  States,  $2,321  from  Germany,  and  $1,503  from 
France;  1912,  $14,168,  of  which  $8,468  were  from  the  United  States, 
$2,654  from  France,  and  $1,745  from  Germany. 

Soap. — 1911,  $142,462,  of  which  $98,982  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $38,595  from  the  United  States,  $2,873  from  France,  and 
$1,545  from  Germany;  1912,  $41,660,  of  which  $20,545  were  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $14,117  from  the  United  States,  and  $5,035  from 
Germany. 

Jewelry. — 1911,  $40,774,  of  which  $22,064  were  from  the  United 
States,  $10,593  from  Germany,  $4,452  from  France,  $2,930  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $312  from  Italy;  1912,  $31,718,  of  which 
$11,266  were  from  Germany,  $10,230  from  the  United  States,  $5,271 
from  Italy,  and  $4,107  from  Franco. 
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Clocks  and  watches. — 1911,  $7,210,  of  which  $4,577  were  from  the 
United  States  and  $1,199  from  Germany;  1912,  $4,110,  of  which 
$2,463  were  from  the  United  States  and  $1,062  from  Germany. 

Gold  and  silver  manufactures. — 1911,  $5,938,  of  which  $2,910  were 
from  Germany,  $2,619  from  the  United  States,  and  $300  from  other 
American  countries;  1912,  $38,354,  of  which  $35,455  were  from  the 
United  States,  $2,000  from  other  American  countries,  and  $286  from 
Germany. 

Copper  and  manufactures. — 1911,  $44,562,  of  which  $25,577  were 
from  the  United  States,  $9,669  from  Germany,  $3,635  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $3,496  from  France;  1912,  $35,729,  of  which 
$15,825  were  from  the  United  States,  $9,652  from  Germany,  $4,969 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $3,017  from  France. 

Metals  and  metal  compositions  and  manufactures  {not  elsewhere  speci¬ 
fied). — 1911,  $21,066,  of  which  $15,835  were  from  the  United  States, 
$2,558  from  Germany,  and  $1,413  from  the  United  Kingdom;  1912, 
$20,849,  of  which  $10,844  were  from  Germany,  $6,294  from  the 
United  States,  and  $2,588  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Toys. — 1911,  $10,380,  of  which  $5,050  were  from  Germany  and 
$3,274  from  the  United  States;  1912,  $6,098,  of  which  $3,700  were 
from  Germany  and  $1,602  from  the  United  States. 

Woods  and  manufactures  of. — Furniture — 1911,  $15,365,  of  which 
$6,044  were  from  the  United  States,  $4,046  from  Germany,  and 
$4,696  from  other  European  countries;  1912,  $30,410,  of  which 
$17,890  were  from  the  United  States,  $5,509  from  Germany,  and 
$6,951  from  other  European  countries.  Wood,  unmanufactured,  and 
lumber — 1911,  $22,144,  of  which  $19,958  were  from  the  United 
States  and  $1,149  from  other  American  countries;  1912,  $24,382,  of 
which  $21,501  were  from  the  United  States  and  $1,827  from  other 
American  countries.  All  other  woods — 1911,  $37,484,  of  which  $24,141 
were  from  the  United  States,  $4,095  from  Italy,  $4,080  from  Ger¬ 
many,  $3,234  from  France,  and  $923  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
1912,  $27,023,  of  which  $18,177  were  from  the  United  States  and 
$2,121  from  other  American  countries,  $3,072  from  Germany,  $1,031 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,203  from  France,  and  $417  from  Italy. 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  toilet  articles. — 1911,  $69,709,  of  which 
$39,409  were  from  France,  $14,990  from  Germany,  $9,624  from  the 
United  States,  and  $3,310  from  the  United  Kingdom;  1912,  $49,453, 
of  which  $21,216  were  from  France,  $16,207  from  Germany,  $9,770 
from  the  United  States,  and  $1,952  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Stone  and  manufactures. — 1911,  $19,990,  of  which  $8,848  were  from 
the  United  States,  $5,254  from  Italy,  $3,830  from  Costa  Rica,  and 
$1,095  from  Germany;  1912,  $9,625,  of  which  $3,518  were  from  the 
United  States,  $2,597  from  Italy,  $1,626  from  Germany,  and  $326  from 
Costa  Rica. 
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Paints,  pigments,  and  dyes. — 1911,  $23,460,  of  which  $15,180  won^ 
from  the  United  States,  $5,374  from  Germany,  and  $2,415  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  1912,  $20,186,  of  which  $11,061  wore  from  the 
United  States,  $3,625  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $3,452  from 
Germany. 

Hats  and  caps  and  materials  for  same. — 1911,  $59,121,  of  which 
$34,926  were  from  Italy,  $11,748  from  tlie  United  States,  $7,427  from 
Germany,  $2,143  from  France,  and  $1,739  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
1912,  $47,442,  of  wdiich  $21,687  were  from  Italy,  $13,048  from  the 
United  States,  $6,246  from  Gei'many,  $3,979  from  France,  and  $1,770 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tobacco  and  manufactures. — Cigars  and  cigarettes — 1911  ,$11 ,460,  of 
which  $7,137  were  from  tin*  Ihiited  States,  $2,699  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $686  from  other  American  countries;  1912,  $12,809,  of 
which  $7,359  were  from  the  United  States,  $1,035  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $3,562  from  other  American  countries.  iVll  other 
tobacco — 1911,  $6,491,  of  which  $6,056  were  from  the  United  States; 
1912,  $8,641,  of  which  $8,209  were  from  the  United  States, 

Carnages  and  parts. — 1911,  $11,555,  practically  all  from  the  United 
States;  1912,  $9,585,  of  which  $8,137  were  from  tlie  United  States  and 
$927  from  France. 

Wagons  and  2>arts. — 1911,  $12,994,  of  which  $8,145  were  from  the 
United  States  and  $4,608  from  the  Unitial  Kingdom;  1912,  $10,523, 
of  which  $6,259  were  from  the  United  States  and  $3,528  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Candles. — 1911,  $30,041,  of  which  $10,843  were  from  Germany, 
$2,128  from  France,  $11,497  from  other  European  countries,  and 
$5,572  from  the  United  States;  1912,  $16,599,  of  which  $5,736  wore 
from  the  United  States,  $4,385  from  Germany,  $1,109  from  Franco, 
and  $5,369  from  other  European  countries. 

Glass  and  glassware. — 1911,  $41,137,  of  wliich  $14,803  wore  from 
Germany,  $13,487  from  the  United  States,  $3,910  from  Franco,  $3,709 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $5,041  from  other  European  countries; 
1912,  $39,084,  of  which  $14,153  were  from  Germany,  $9,303  from  the 
United  States,  $4,673  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $2,645  from  France, 
and  $6,172  from  other  European  countries. 

IMPORTS  BY  PORTS. 


I’ort. 


Corinto . 

San  Juan  del  Sur.... 

El  Bluff . 

Cabo  Gracias  a  Dios 

Las  I’alas . 

San  Juan  del  Norte. 
£1  Castillo . 


1911 

1912 

13,721,517 

$2,958,290 

586,484 

465,271 

954,766 

1,233,688 

362,066 

208,079 

74,484 

89,439 

23, 161 

11,  M6 

2, 217 

407 

I 

I 


Total. 


5,724,695 


4,966,820 
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EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  exports  countries  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911, 
and  1912  was: 


1  Country. 

1909 

1910 

1911  ! 

1912 

f  United  States . 

11,077,010 

$1,5.53,410 

$2,056,622 

$1,766,548 

Germany . 

423,579 

824,037 

1,075,044 

702,256 

France . 

770,429 

1,024,970 

2,019,239  1 

020,083 

;  United  Kingdom . 

843,4.'>3 

050,009 

52:1, 100 

51,5, 381 

J  Italy . 

44, 190 

208, 103 

75,520 

48,437 

1  Honduras . 

S4, 107 

10,9S(i 

20, 100 

31,147 

f  Salvador . 

39,395 

8,334 

24,  .511  1 

23,009 

*  Costa  Rica . 

19,2S1 

11,520 

14,598 

9,177 

^  Spain . 

1,857 

11,740 

5,4()1 

1,779 

1,430 

5,220 

0,721 

721 

1  other  European  countries . 

55,374 

211,085 

105,  .540 

108,9.59 

1  other  American  countries . 

23,203 

19,055 

52,946 

28,019 

1  Total . 

3,989,428 

4,  .545, 075 

6, 579, 414 

3,861,516 

The  exports  by  articles  for  the  years  1911  and  1912  were: 


Articles. 

1911 

1912 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coffee . 

. kilos.. 

7,647,850 

$4,290,505.76 

6, 162, 711 

$1,773, 105.29 

Gold . 

. do.... 

4,774 

932,868.59 

2,663 

907, 154.  49 

llanana.s . 

. bunches.. 

1, 464, 724 

339, 169.  47 

1,447,077 

423,049.42 

Hides  and  skins . 

. kilos.. 

424,561 

172,921.73 

749, 770 

249,024.33 

Rubber . 

. do.... 

348, 734 

576,864. 28 

153,760 

164,830.10 

Woods . 

1,530,716 

41,768.45 

5,0.58,705 

120,671.58 

Sugar . 

. ,.do _ 

253,094 

11,259.00 

356,980 

25,918.00 

Cotton . 

. do _ 

24, 144 

5,358.90 

116,277 

25,957.65 

Dyewoods  and  dyes . 

. do.... 

2,917,283 

41,977.66 

3,087,048 

20,231.98 

Silver  coin . 

. do _ 

931 

27,588.00 

1,355 

18,230.75 

Silver  concentrates . 

. do _ 

23 

8, 444.00 

54 

4,655.26 

Coconuts . 

. number.. 

492,369 

22,775.00 

702,736 

16, 700. 28 

Cacao . 

46,795 

11,453. 15 

35,544 

16,545.30 

Turtles . 

33 

99.00 

1,695 

9,982.68 

Hard . 

. do.... 

29,462 

6,112.29 

23,364 

5, 488. 50 

Poultry . 

5,400 

1,592.00 

13,060 

5,410.60 

Corn . 

866,510 

27,387. 48 

213,540 

5,262.25 

Cheese . 

. do _ 

31,033 

5,155.90 

13,794 

4, 440. 95 

Shells . 

164 

937.00 

3,320 

4,389.75 

I^eather  and  saddlery . 

. do _ 

227 

22.70 

6,822 

3,264.80 

Beans . 

. do.... 

103,186 

6,699.78 

8,249 

1,098.90 

Seeds . 

. do _ 

50 

5.00 

13,051 

1,034.73 

Horn . 

9,344 

676. 91 

10,076 

693.74 

Cattle . 

. head.. 

50 

150.00 

42 

575.00 

Bricks . 

15,180 

300.00 

24,000 

390.00 

1,882 

389.37 

Palm  leaf  for  hats . . . 

1,705 

60.66 

91300 

375.00 

5,472 

328.58 

17,640 

312.50 

Copper  (old) . 

. do _ 

590 

59.66 

4,930 

303.00 

253 

74.90 

Starch . 

. do.... 

2,139 

166.56 

5,412 

68.60 

Hats . 

. do _ 

47 

27.70 

59 

57.50 

Hammocks . 

241 

97.60 

165 

50.70 

Horsehair . 

. do _ 

337 

91.40 

201 

14.92 

Fniits . 

27,591 

1,214.80 

234 

10.00 

32 

10,000.00 

4 

1;  825. 00 

32,047 

1,434.00 

•6' 690 

632.00 

1,183 

118.30 

'991 

99. 10 

8,800 

88.00 

Personal  effects . 

. do _ 

'481 

435.00 

2,800 

1,. 582. 10 

All  other  exports . 

. do _ 

4,982 

337.42 

3,587 

22:1.61 

Reexports . 

. do _ 

175,266 

30,249.08 

346,606 

49,643.30 

6, 579,050.95 

3,861,540.41 

^  ■ 
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The  exports  by  articles  and  principal  countries  in  1911  and  1912 
were : 

Coffee,  clean. — 1911  (5,714,753  kilos,  worth  $3,696,007) — France, 
3,738,124  kilos,  worth  $2,574,920;  Germany,  1,309,408  kilos,  worth 
$824,324;  United  States,  274,620  kilos,  worth  $156,821;  United 
Kingdom,  201,452  kilos,  worth  $73,862;  Italy,  37,198  kilos,  worth 
$9,299;  other  European  countries,  122,577  kilos,  worth  $44,199. 
1912  (4,548,739  kilos,  worth  $1,371  551) — France,  2,082,265  kilos, 
worth  $607,127;  Germany,  1,657,610  kilos,  worth  $514,229;  United 
Kingdom,  394,550  kilos,  worth  $126,171;  Italy,  156,232  kilos,  worth 
$46,842;  other  European  countries,  129,391  kilos,  worth  $39,050; 
United  States,  122,136  kilos,  worth  $36,167.  Shell:  1911  (1,763,196 
kilos,  worth  $544,130) — Germany,  691,126  kilos,  worth  $220,593; 
United  Kingdom,  4  68,907  kilos,  worth  $159,6 10;  United  States,  259,735 
kilos,  worth  $74,352;  France,  55,271  kilos,  worth  $28,870;  Italy, 
126,782  kilos,  worth  $25,356;  other  European  countries,  161,375 
kilos,  worth  $35,349.  1912  (1,535,426  kilos,  worth  $390,084.89) — 

Germany,  572,746  kilos,  worth  $143,252;  United  Kingdom,  461,725 
kilos,  worth  $122,130;  United  States,  193,813  kilos,  worth  $48,199; 
France,  21,708  kilos,  worth  $5,427;  Italy,  5,819  kilos,  worth  $1,174; 
other  European  countries,  279,615  kilos,  worth  $69,904.  Black: 
1911  <(169,901  Idlos,  worth  $50,368) — United  States,  51,486  kilos, 
worth  $13,074;  Germany,  15,318  kilos,  worth  $6,948;  France,  14,251 
kilos,  worth  $1,492;  other  European  countries,  66,476  kilos,  worth 
$25,652.  1912  (78,546  kilos,  worth  $11,469)— Germany,  39,678  kilos, 

worth  $5,952;  United  States,  22,952  kilos,  worth  $3,295;  France, 
15,570  kilos,  worth  $2,178. 

Gold. — Ama^amated  gold:  1911,  $161,741;  1912,  $358,099,  all  to 
the  United  States  in  both  years.  Gold  in  bars:  1911  ($529,208) — 
United  States,  $305,385;  United  Kingdom,  $219,823;  Germany, 
$4,000.  1912  ($537,692)— United  States,  $340,143;  United  King¬ 

dom,  $195,054;  France,  $1,460;  Germany,  $1,035.  (5old  dust:  1911 
($240,989) — United  States,  $214,633;  United  Kingdom,  $21,856; 
France,  $4,500.  1912  ($4,354) — France,  $3,015;  United  States,  $881; 

United  Kingdom,  $458. 

Bananas. — All  to  the  United  States  in  both  years. 

Hides  and  skins. — Cattle  hides:  1911  044,947  kilos,  worth 
$126,122) — United  States,  316,013  kilos,  worth  $112,971;  Germany, 
14,292  kilos,  worth  $7,938;  United  Kingdom,  12,637  Idlos,  worth 
$4,872.  1912  (639,710  kilos,  worth  $198,286)— United  States,  588,516 

kilos,  worth  $182,562;  Germany,  36,711  kilos,  worth  $10,420;  United 
Kingdom,  14,483  kilos,  worth  $5,303.  Deerskins:  1911,  77,805  kilos, 
W’orth  $46,337;  1912,  108,966  kilos,  worth  $50,205,  practically  all  to 
the  United  States  in  both  years. 

Rubber. — 1911 — United  States,  341,083  kilos,  worth  $565,014; 
Germany,  6,737  kilos,  worth  $8,810;  United  Kingdom,  1,914  kilos. 
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worth  $3,041.  1912 — United  States,  147,606  kilos,  worth  $155,760; 

Germany,  5,827  kilos,  worth  $8,416;  United  Kingdom,  327  kilos, 
worth  $654. 

Foods.— Cedar:  1911— $35,799,  all  to  Italy.  1912  ($22,952)— 
United  Kingdom,  $13,604;  Germany,  $9,164.  Genizaro:  1911, 
$1,729;  1912,  $19,105,  all  to  the  United  States  in  both  years.  Mahog¬ 
any:  1911  ($2,922) — United  Kingdom,  $2,814;  Germany,  $108. 

1912  ($78,025) — United  States,  $74,346;  France,  $3,102;  United 

Kingdom,  $557. 

Dyewoods  and  dyes. — Brazil  wood:  1911  ($1,037) — United  King¬ 
dom,  $771;  France,  $267.  1912  ($986) — United  Kingdom,  $935; 

France,  $51.  Mora:  1911  ($26,091) — United  Kingdom,  $15,520; 
France,  $7,533;  Italy,  $2,900.  1912  ($12,654) — United  Kingdom, 

$10,860;  France,  $1,134;  Germany,  $599.  Namber:  1911  ($13,819) — 
United  States,  $9,494;  United  Kingdom,  $3,370;  France,  $634; 
Germany,  $321.  1912  ($6,583) — United  Kngdom,  $4,050;  United 

States,  $2,146;  Germany,  $387. 

Sugar. — 1911 — United  Kingdom,  32,200  kilos,  worth  $700;  Hon¬ 
duras,  34,040  kilos,  worth  $2,595;  other  American  countries,  186,000 
kilos,  worth  $7,900.  1912 — Honduras,  259,990  kilos,  wortli  W7,154; 

Salvador,  13,500  kilos,  worth  $415;  other  American  covmtrie^82,800 
kilos,  worth  $8,280. 

Cotton. — 1911 — 24,144  kilos,  worth  $5,359,  all  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  1912 — United  Kingdom,  107,780  Idlos,  worth  $23,843;  France, 
8,497  kilos,  worth  $2,114. 

Coconuts. — 1911 — United  States,  351,919  coconuts,  worth  $13,663; 
other  American  countries,  140,450,  worth  $9,112.  1912 — United 

States,  550,880  coconuts,  W'orth  $10,858;  other  American  countries, 
151,856,  worth  $5,842. 

Cacao. — 1911 — Central  American  countries,  36,609  kilos,  worth 
$8,845;  United  States,  10,186  kilos,  worth  $2,609.  1912 — Central 

American  countries,  22,147  kilos,  worth  $9,384;  United  States, 
13,324  kilos,  worth  $7,129. 

Turtles. — 1911 — all  to  the  United  States.  1912 — United  States, 
$4,019;  United  Kingdom,  $603;  other  American  countries,  $5,361. 


EXPORTS  BY  PORTS. 


Port. 

1911 

1912 

$4,805,880 

155,050 

936,414 

109,655 

206,885 

2,967 

$1,762,232 
188,407 
1,123,844 
214, 453 
121,218 
1,054 

El  Bluff . 

Total . 

>  6,216,861 

>  3,411,208 

>  The  totals  of  exports  b;  porta  as  sbown  in  the  above  table  do  not  agree  with  the  totals  of  exports  as 
shown  elsewhere  in  the  report  of  the  collector  general  of  customs.  ' 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
TRADE  IN  1912--GENERAL 
SURVEY 


f  ■*  ‘UlIE  foreign  coiniiierce  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries  for 
I  the  year  1912,  customshouse  valuations,  was  $2,812,114,436, 
I  of  which  amount  $1,241,773,366  represented  imports,  and 
$1,570,341,070  exports.  For  the  preceding  year  the  figures 
(revised  and  corrected)  are:  Imports,  $1,159,490,516;  exports, 
$1,283,232,640;  total,  $2,442,723,156.  The  increase  in  imports  for 
the  year  was  $82,282,850,  and  in  exports  $287,108,430,  or  an  increase 
in  the  total  trade  of  $369,391,280. 

The  population  of  these  20  Itepublics  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
of  information — estimates  in  many  cases,  and  in  these  cases  })robably 
overestimates — amounts  to  about  74,373,000.  (hi  this  basis  the 
foreign  commerce  of  I./atin  America  for  1912  was  $37.81  ]ier  cajiita — 
imports,  $16.69,  and  exports,  $21.12. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  was: 
Imports,  $1,818,133,355;  exjiorts,  .$2,399,217,993;  total  $4,217,351,- 
348,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  pojndation  estimate  of  95,410,503  made 
by  the  Census  Bureau  for  1912,  shows  a  jier  cajiita  of  imports  of  $19.05 
and  of  exports  of  $25.15,  or  a  total  of  $44.20.  The  per  capita  of 
Latin  American  foreign  trade  was  more  than  85  ]ier  cent  of  the  per 
ca])ita  of  the  United  States  trade.  In  other  words,  Latin  Americans 
per  individual  bought  within  $2.36  and  sold  within  $4.03  as  much  to 
outsiders  as  the  jieople  of  the  United  States  per  individual  bought  and 
sold  to  outsiders.  The  per  cajiita  of  Latin  American  foreign  trade  is 
many  times  over^  the  per  cajiita  trade  of  such  countries  as  British 
India,  Jajian,  and  China,  and  exceeds  that  of  Austria  Hungary,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Koumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Greece,  and 
Turkey. 

The  per  capita  trade  of  a  number  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
exceeded  the  like  trade  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  leading  western 
Eurojiean  countries.  For  examjile,  the  jier  cajiita  of  Cuban  com¬ 
merce — imports,  $58.24;  exports,  $80.02;  total,  $138.26 — exceeds 
that  of  any  of  the  countries  last  mentioned  and  is  over  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Argentme  jier  cajiita  of 
$120.08  (imports,  $53.41;  exports,  $66.67),  the  Uruguayan  jier 
capita  of  $100.12  (imports,  $49.25;  exports,  $50.87),  and  the  (liilean 
of  $74.83  (imj)orts,  $34.87 ;  exjiorts,  $39.96),  all  show  averages  either 
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above  or  comparable  with  those  of  the  leading  commercial  countries 
of  the  world. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  basis  of 
customshouse  valuations  of  imports  in  nearly  all  the  Latin  American 
countries,  and  in  particular  in  such  countries  as  Argentina,  Uruguay^ 
and  Chile,  represents,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  and  other  like  commercial  countries,  a  gross  under¬ 
statement  of  true  values.  This  is  due  to  valuations  based  on  fixed 
appraisements  and  hmited  classifications  as  opposed  to  the  more 
accurate  valuations  made  under  the  tariff  systems  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  to  the  Argentine 
customshouse  valuations  of  imports  at  least  30  per  cent  must  be 
added.  In  some  classes  of  goods  100  or  even  200  per  cent  additional 
must  be  added  in  order  to  arrive  at  anything  like  real  values. 

If  these  adjustments  were  made,  the  per  capita  of  imports  in  the 
Latin  American  countries  would  be  increased  very  considerably, 
making  com])arisons  with  other  countries  much  more  favorable  to 
Latin  America. 

TRADE  BALANCES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  trade  balances  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  for  the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912.  Plus  (-[-)  means  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  and  minus  (  — )  excess  of  imports  over 
exports. 


Countries. 

Trade  baiance. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Mexico . 

Guatemala . 

Salvador . 

Honduras . 

NicarMua . 

Costa  Rica . 

+S32,590,244 
+  14,827,902 
+  3,552,687 

-  124,091 

+  11,406,171 
+  481,754 

-  8,287,664 
+  47,2.33,439 
+  4,591,932 
+  3,326,483 

+(43,939,683 
+  2,839,165 
+  4,325,043 

-  536,213 

+  492,166 
+  52,588 

-  7,033,563 
+  9,869,382 
+  4,045,884 
+  10,605,543 

+(57,663,409 
+  3,334,075 
+  3,167,325 

-  1,237,136 

-  1,555,612 

-  116,542 

-  7,806,969 
+  47,076,087 
+  4,167,350 
+  7,408,930 

+  89,598,757 

+  68,599,678 

+112,100,917 

+  20,229,738 
+  10,945,957 
+  74,431,601 
+  11,439,640 
+  599,516 

+  14,548,046 
+  11,337,448 
+  8,6.36,229 
+  536,419 

+  5,561,019 

-  40,849,753 
+  9,461,308 
+  68,107,486 

-  3,497,062 
+  4,267,036 
+  15,630,678 

-  1,606,696 
+  9,612,020 

-  272,067 
+  4,289,495 

+  92,671,053 
+  15,839,459 
+  54,551,110 
+  17,802,207 
+  8,257,123 
+  1  1,203,133 
-  1,019,817 
+  20,805,150 
+  1,684,800 
+  4,691,968 

Chile . 

Ecuador . 

+138,265,613 

+  55,142,445 

+216,466,786 

+227,864,370 

+123,742,123 

+328,567,703 

11909.  11910.  >1911 


The  remarkable  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America 
in  1912  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  amountmg  to  15  per 
cent,  was  more  or  less  unexpected  and  represents  an  increase  above 
the  average  increase  which  has  been  more  or  less  constant. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  Latin  America  trade 
for  15  years: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1912 . ; 

1S97 . ! 

*1,241,773,366 

415,079,562 

*1,570,341,070 

495,342,937 

*2,812,114,436 
910,422, 499 

Increase . i 

Per  cent  of  increase,  15  years . i 

Average  yearly  per  cent  of  increase . i 

862,693,804 

199 

13.3 

1,074,342,937 

217 

14.5 

1,901,691,937 

208 

13.9 

IMPORTS. 

Latin  America  imports  are  in  general  of  the  same  character  in 
all  of  the  countries.  In  most  of  the  countries  there  are  but  few 
manufactures,  and  none  of  them  from  the  European  or  North 
American  standpoint  would  be  considered  manufacturing  countries. 
Even  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Chile,  where  enterprise 
has  accomplised  more  than  elsewhere,  the  lines  of  manufacture  are 
very  few  and  generally  the  output  small  as  compared  with  the  im¬ 
ports  of  like  articles.  In  a  very  limited  number  of  cases  high  pro¬ 
tective  duties  give  a  monoply  to  domestic  manufactures.  Refined 
sugar  is  an  ^j^iple  of  this  monoply  in  several  states;  low-grade 
cotton  goo4ip^^azil  are  also  included  in  this  class.  But,  generally 
speaking,  tariff  duties  are  revenue  duties,  and  not  intended  to  dis¬ 
courage  importations. 

The  demand  for  finished  manufactured  goods  is  great  in  all  of  the 
countries,  and  this  demand  includes  practically  every  line  of  European 
or  North  American  manufacture.  In  other  words,  whatever  is  sale¬ 
able  in  New  York,  London,  or  Paris  is  also  saleable  in  Rio,  Buenos 
Aires,  Montevideo,  Santiago,  Lima,  Mexico,  Habana,  and  other 
Latin  American  cities. 

EXPORTS. 

On  the  contrary,  Latin  American  exports,  while  in  general  falling 
in  one  class — that  is,  raw  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing,  metals, 
and  primary  food  products — yet  owing  to  the  great  differences  of 
soil,  climate,  rainfall,  and  other  natural  conditions,  proximity  or 
remoteness  to  markets  and  development  of  transportation  systems 
are  widely  differentiated  in  the  several  countries. 

The  greatest  development  of  mineral  wealth  and  the  largest  propor¬ 
tionate  export  of  minerals  are  in  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
character  of  mining  and  in  the  class  of  minerals  exploited  in  these 
countries.  Gold  is  produced,  but  in  no  very  great  quantities,  in 
many  of  the  countries,  but  only  in  Mexico  and  Colombia  does  the 
production  of  gold  attain  to  figures  of  world  importance.  Silver  is 
produced  in  many  countries,  but  only  in  Mexico  to  a  considerable 
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amount.  The  rarer  metals,  platinum,  vanadium,  and  the  like,  are 
found,  often  in  good-paying  quantities,  all  through  the  Andean 
country  from  Colombia  to  Chile.  Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  are  the 
principal  producers  of  copper;  Cuba  of  iron  ore,  although  the  great 
deposits  of  Chile  and  of  Brazil  will  undoubtedly  soon  come  into  the 
market.  Mexico  and  Peru  are  at  present  the  principal  sources  of  the 
Latin  American  supply  of  crude  oils,  but  the  known  fields  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  will  no  doubt  soon  be  developed. 
Bolivia  is  the  great  source  of  Latin  American  output  of  tin  and 
bismuth. 

The  exportation  of  forest  products,  outside  of  rubber,  ivory  nuts, 
and  quebracho,  has  not  attained  in  any  country  the  importance  that 
it  is  destined  to  attain  in  nearly  all  of  them. 

Rubber  as  a  forest  product  has  been  or  is  exported  from  all  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  except  those  of  the  southern  third  of  South 
America — that  is,  excepting  those  within  the  Temperate  Zone. 

The  export  of  woods,  particularly  fine  cabinet  woods,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  made  a  beginning  in  any  of  the  countries.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  development  has  been  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean. 

The  great  possibilities  of  the  animal  industries  in  nearly,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  as  a  basis  of  an  export  trade  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  comparatively  few  countries.  Outside 
of  Argentina  (where  progress  in  this  line  has  been  marvelous), 
Chile,  Uruguay,  and  southern  Brazil,  animal  industries  are  limited  to 
supplying  home  needs  and  the  exportation  of  by-products — hides, 
hoofs,  etc.  The  great  possibilities  of  western  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  as  meat-exporting  countries  await 
development  in  the  future,  and  even  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile 
have  possibilities  for  exportation  of  animal  products  in  quantities 
vastly  beyond  the  present  export. 

Coffee  is  an  export  of  all  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  and  in  addition  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Brazil — Brazil,  of  course, 
being  the  principal  source  of  the  world’s  supply  of  coffee. 

Cacao  is  produced  in  general  in  all  of  the  countries  producing 
coffee,  though  not  in  the  same  localities. 

The  export  of  grain,  wheat,  oats,  linseed,  Indian  corn,  flour,  bran, 
and  hay  is  almost  the  monopoly  of  Argentina,  although  Chile  exports 
some  small  quantities  of  these  farm  products  and  in  addition  beans 
and  fruits.  Outside  of  the  countries  named  most  Latin  American 
countries  are  importers  of  wheat  and  flour.  This  condition  will  exist 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Sugar. — Cuba  is  the  principal  sugar  country,  its  production  being 
fai  in  excess  of  all  the  rest  of  America.  But  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti,  and  Peru  are  also  exporters. 
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United  States. 

1912 

0>  X  o  ^  O  C>  ‘O  O 

31,419,413 
152,976 
141,914,885 
24,514,565 
15,832,882 
>3,185,808 
>4,000 
> 12,900,000 
2,670,779 
9,907,604 

242,502,912 
20. 60 

526,468,815 

33.52 

1911 

1113,167,055 
3, 297, 156 
3,090,081 
2,693,027 
1,703,481 
4,973,473 
2,575,816 
100,853,343 
5,751,4m 
« 1,000,000 

245,104,890 

71.85 

23,571,450 
244,. 345 
115,855,767 
19,551,933 
12,248,995 
•4,082,112 
>4,700 
10,187,997 
<2,088,000 
7,083,261 

194,918,560 

20.68 

^  . 

ec  «o 

M 

France. 

1912 

CD  —  PO  Q 

i-H  *0  55  4/5  0>  |75 

V'  ^  c'T  00 

1 

34,970,448 

2,133,950 

35,514,990 

7,668,570 

625,198 

>4,530,135 

>61,000 

>2,400,000 

8,801,137 

6,822,992 

S'* 

i 

121,980.185 

7.76 

1161 

<4,654,939 
19,333 
2,272,190 
2,888 
2,619,240 
60,906 
4,683 
1,307,517 
1,080,706 
»  7,500,000 

19,522.402 

5.72 

38,501,661 
2,632,828 
25,739,496 
5,865,179 
769, 189 
•4,785,613 
72,694 
> 1.902,446 
<11,579,000 
6,120,445 

97,968.551 

10.39 

117,490,953 
9. 15 

Germany. 

(5,158,365 
6,975,006 
2,294,500 
128,756 
701,881 
559,506 
202. 152 
6,199,172 
1,774,049 
6,100,000 

30,093.447 

7.65 

52,375,319 

4,368,301 

51,928,195 

28,060,695 

1,854,211 

>2,136.695 

>800,000 

>3,500,000 

7,905,882 

3,942,708 

156,872,006 

13.31 

ss 

19U 

(4,354,171 

5,851,817 

1,669,233 

107,596 

1,074,744 

304,124 

157,301 

3,041,555 

2,946,858 

>5,400,000 

25,509.399 

7.18 

41,780,824 

4,287,162 

47,212,339 

26,199,771 

1,910,353 

•2,243,607 

993,948 

2,776,766 

<7,719,000 

4,269,211 

139,392,981 

14.79 

164,902.380 

12.85 

United  Kingdom. 

Zl6l 

(20,099,328 

1,458,498 

445,456 

20,051 

514,774 

4,193,036 

72,714 

11,446,336 

1,242,980 

1,300,000 

40,793,173 

10.37 

117,732,157 
26,112,023 
43,065,547 
55,102,650 
4,376,182 
>984,831 
>800 
•  14,270,000 
6,545,892 
1,038,551 

269,228,6.33 

22.02 

310,021.806 

19.74 

1911 

(17,941,176 

1,324,751 

555,710 

43,518 

523,100 

3,586,939 

125,170 

5,697,314 

763,881 

>1,200,000 

31,761,559 

9.31 

89,085,994 

23,237,089 

48,920,995 

53,258,282 

4,596,137 

•1,136,827 

79Q 

12,017,921 

<3,242,000 

1,226,377 

1 

268,483,980 

20.92 

Total  to  all  countries. 

1912 

(148,994,564 

13,156,537 

9,942,184 

3,080,178 

3,411,208 

10,071,144 

2,064,648 

172,978,328 

12,385,248 

17,285,485 

§8 

oT 

8 

S' 

eo 

465,979,518 

35,147,965 

362,794,846 

139,878,201 

32,221,746 

>12,692,237 

4,084,621 

45,871,504 

53,040,000 

25,260,908 

1,176,971,546 

100 

1,570,341,070 

100 

9 

(146,876,819 

11,005,835 

9,438,561 

3,024,726 

6,216,861 

9,020,149 

2,863,425 

123,136,379 

10,995,546 

18,553,660 

s§ 

314,956,612 

32,226,157 

325,271,614 

123,884,417 

22,375,899 

•13,638,308 

4,703,358 

36,041,895 

46,318,035 

22,684,384 

942, 100,679 
100 

1,283,232,640 

100 

S 

Q. 

(5 
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«  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 

Four  countries  lead  in  Latin  iVinerican  trade — the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France — and,  generally  speaking, 
these  four  countries  are  rivals  in  the  same  class  of  trade,  both  imports 
and  exports.  They  together  control  about  three-fourths  of  the  total. 
In  the  field  of  Latin  American  exports  this  rivalry  is  real  and  active 
and  extends  over  the  whole  range  of  products,  except  to  Argentine 
meat  and  grain  export.  In  imports  the  case  is  somewhat  different, 
since  the  United  States  in  fully  half  the  classes  has  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
entered  the  field  in  competition  with  the  three  European  countries 
named.  In  a  few  classes,  such  as  mineral  oils,  breadstuffs,  and 
lumber,  it  enjoys  practically  a  monopoly,  or  shares  this  monopoly 
with  other  American  countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportionate  share  of  the  four 
countries  mentioned  in  Latin  American  trade.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
exports  and  imports  together,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States 
occupies  the  first  rank. 


Total  trade — All  Latin  America,  1912. 


Total. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

France. 

$2,812,114,436 

100 

1 

$830,686,102  1  $619,703,536 

29.54  22.03 

$394,754,566 

14.04 

$224,817,231 

7.99 

1 

In  Latin  American  imports  alone  the  United  Kingdom  leads  by  a 
small  margin,  as  shown  in  this  table: 


Imports — All  Latin  America,  1912. 


i 

Total. 

United  States.  1 

United  King-  1 
dom.  { 

Germany. 

France. 

V'olume . 

Per  cent  of  whole . 

$1,241,773,366 

100 

$304,217,287 

24.49 

$309,681,730 

24.93 

$207,789,113 
16. 73 

$102,837,046 

a28 

In  Latin  American  exports  the  lead  of  the  United  States  is  quite 
pronounced. 

Exports — All  Latin  America,  1912. 


Total. 

United  States.  ' 

United  King¬ 
dom. 

Germany,  j 

I 

France. 

$1,570,341,070 

100 

$528,468,815 

33.52 

$310,021,806 
19. 74 

$186,965,453 

11.90 

$121,980,185 

7.76 

Percent  of  whole . 

As  regards  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  American 
trade,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
Franco,  a  line  drawn  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  shows  a  rather 
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startling  contrast  in  American  activities  north  of  this  line  and  south 
of  this  line. 

In  the  10  North  American  RepubUcs — Mexico,  Guatemala,  Sal¬ 
vador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Haiti — the  United  States  takes  nearly  three-fourths  of 
their  exports  and  supplies  more  than  one-half  of  their  imports. 


N'orth  America,  1912. 


Total. 

United  States. 

i 

United 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Imports . 

Per  cent  of  whole . 

Exports . 

Per  cent  of  whole . 

*281,268,607 

100 

393,369,521 

100 

*150,911,934 

53.65 

283,965,903 

72.18 

*36,574,798 

13.00 

40,793,173 

10.37 

*28,936,304 

10.28 

30,093,447 

7.65 

*19,176,274 
6. 81 
18,451,765 
4.69 

In  the  10  South  American  Republics — Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
ChUe,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela — the  United  States  takes  only  about  one-fifth  of  their  exports 
and  supplies  less  than  one-sixth  of  their  imports. 


South  America,  1912. 


Total. 

United  States. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Imports . 

Per  cent  of  whole . 

Exports . 

Per  cent  of  whole . 

*960,504,759 

100 

1,176,971,546 

100 

*153,305,353 

15.96 

242,502,912 

20.60 

*273,106,932 

28.43 

269,228,633 

22.02 

*178,852,809 
18.62 
156,872,006 
A  31 

*83,660,772 

8.71 

103,528,420 

8.71 

The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the  i\j’g:entine  Republic  in  1913 
amounted  to  904,857,089  Argentine  gold  pesos  ($873,187,090),  or 
39,612,364  Argentine  gold  pesos  ($38,225,933)  more  than  in  1912,  or 
a  gain  in  1913,  as  compared  with  1912,  of  4.6  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
foreign  trade  in  1913  the  sum  of  421,352,542  Argentine  gold  pesos 
($406,605,203)  were  imports  and  483,504,547  Argentine  gold  pesos 
($466,581,888)  were  exports,  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
62,152,005  Argentine  gold  pesos  ($59,976,685).  The  four  largest 
classifications  of  imports  were  textiles  and  textile  products,  89,560,214 
Argentine  gold  pesos  ($86,425,606);  iron  and  manufactures  thereof, 
50,040,305  Argentine  gold  pesos  ($48,288,894) ;  stones,  earths,  glass¬ 
ware,  and  ceramics,  36,577,931  Argentine  gold  pesos  ($35,297,703), 
and  building  materials,  35,775,580  Argentine  gold  pesos  ($34,523,435). 

- The  first  estimate  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Statistics  of  the 

Argentine  Government  concerning  the  PRODUCTION  OF  CERE¬ 
ALS  during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  shows  an  aggregate  of  14,850,000 
tons,  valued  at  945,021,157  pesos  (Argentine  peso  equals  $0,424),  as 
compared  with  13,090,000  tons,  valued  at  907,998,714  pesos  for 
1912-13.  The  estimate  for  1913-14  in  detail  is  as  follows:  Wheat, 
3,580,000  tons,  valued  at  295,915,994  pesos;  corn,  9,000,000  tons, 
valued  at  471,062,529  pesos;  flax,  990,000  tons,  valued  at  110,136,178 
pesos;  oats,  1,020,000  tons,  valued  at  53,155,271  pesos;  barley, 
175,000  tons,  valued  at  9,736,246  pesos;  and  rye,  85,000  tons,  valued 
at  5,014,939  pesos.  In  1913  the  area  sowed  in  wheat  was  6,573,540 
hectares;  flax,  1,779,350  hectares;  oats,  1,249,300  hectares;  barley, 
169,350  hectares;  and  rye, 92,300  hectares,  or  a  total  area  of  the  cereals 

mentioned  of  9,863,840  hectares. - The  conference  of  governors  of 

the  national  territories  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  during  the  latter  part  of  December,  1913,  recommended  the 
printing  of  illustrated  and  artistic  publications  in  different  languages 
describing  the  cordillera  region  of  Argentina,  lacustrine  views,  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  Acting  upon  this  recommendation  the  Director 
General  of  Territories  asked  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  request 
that  500  copies  of  the  reports  made  by  the  American  engineer, 
Bailey  Willis,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  department  of  public  works 
of  tbe  Argentine  Government,  be  printed  in  Washington,  and  espe¬ 
cially  his  descriptions  of  the  natural  beauties  of  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi, 
together  with  panoramic  views.  Mr.  Willis  has  placed  his  reports  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Argentine  Government.  The  intention  is  to  make 
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a  NATIONAIj  park  out  of  the  Lake  Nahuel  Iluapi  region,  whose 
beauties  are  said  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  those  of  the  famous 

Yellowstone  Park  of  the  United  States. - ^The  population  of 

BUENOS  AIRES  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  inhabitants,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1,415,508  on  Nov.  30,  1912. - A  Government  agro¬ 

nomist  and  inspector  recently  visited  ‘'La  Rosita,”  a  FRUIT 
PLANTATION  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes.  This  fruit  farm  has 
20  hectares  of  land  planted  in  mandarin  trees,  200  trees  to  the  hec¬ 
tare.  Orange,  peach,  and  grape  cultivation  is  also  carried  on.  The 
cost  of  operating  this  plantation  is  reported  to  be  300  pesos  per 
month,  and  the  revenues  derived  therefrom  are  1,200  pesos  a  month. 
The  entire  plantation  consists  of  40  hectares  of  land  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Other  fruit  farms  visited  in  this  section  of  the  Province 

of  Corrientes  are  reported  to  give  similar  results. - On  December 

31,  1913,  there  were  33,483  kilometers  of  RAILWAYS  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  10,021  kilometers  of  which  were  narrow  gauge,  2,593 
kilometers  medium  gauge,  and  20,869  kilometers  wide  gauge.  Of 
these  railways  27,924  kilometers  belonged  to  private  parties  and 
5,559  kilometers  to  the  State.  These  railways  transported  in  1913 
80,279,940  passengers  and  43,038,082  tons  of  freight  and  represented 
an  investment  of  1,210,475,331  Argentine  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  equals 
$0.9647).  The  gross  railway  receipts  during  that  year  amounted  to 
142,233,334  gold  pesos,  the  expenses  to  89,419,518  gold  pesos,  and  the 
net  profits  to  52,813,816  gold  pesos,  or  an  average  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  of  4.36  per  cent. 


As  early  as  1882  a  concession  was  granted  by  the  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  two  Argentine  citizens  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY 
from  La  Quiaca  on  the  Argentine  frontier  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  via 
Potosi  and  Oruro.  This  concession,  which  was  conditional  on  the 
building  of  the  Northern  Central  Argentine  Railw  ay  to  Quiaca,  failed, 
inasmuch  as  the  road  referred  to  was  not  completed  to  Quiaca  until 
25  years  later.  On  June  30,  1894,  a  convention  was  signed  at  Buenos 
Aires  between  the  representatives  of  the  Bolivian  and  Argentine 
Governments  in  which  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
agreed  to  make  the  surveys  necessary  to  extend  the  Northern  Central 
Railway  to  such  a  point  on  the  Bolivian  frontier  as  might  be  deemed 
most  desirable  for  the  prolongation  of  the  railw^ay  into  Bolivia,  the 
Bolivian  Government  agreeing  to  make  the  survey  from  the  latter 
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point  into  the  interior  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia.  Eight  years  there¬ 
after  another  agreement  was  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  j)ro%’iding  for  the 
extension  of  the  railway  from  Quiaca  to  Tupiza  by  the  Argentine 
Government.  In  carrying  out  this  agreement  a  new  convention  was 
concluded  in  Buenos  Aires  between  the  BoliWan  and  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernments  on  May  18,  1907,  the  object  of  which  was  to  definitely  ar¬ 
range;  for  the  extension  of  the  railway,  which  at  that  time  was  almost 
finished  as  far  as  Quiaca,  from  the  latter  place  to  Tupiza.  Under  this 
convention  railway  construction  material  was  to  be  brought  from 
Rosario,  Argentine  Republic,  to  Tupiza,  Bolivia,  and  the  construction 
of  the  line  was  to  bo  accomplished  through  contracts  awarded  through 
competitive  bids.  Misundemtandings  concerning  the  construction 
of  the  line  having  arisen,  a  protocol  was  signed  setting  aside  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  June  30,  1894,  December  11,  1902,  February  17,  1906, 
and  May  18,  1907,  and  the  work  of  construction  of  the  Tupiza  to 
Quiaca  Railway,  together  with  its  branch  lines,  was  left  to  the  Bolivian 
Government.  East  year  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  was 
authorized  by  Congi'ess  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  (.$5,000,000) 
for  the  construction  of  the  Quiaca  to  Tarija  Railway,  either  adminis¬ 
tratively  or  through  competitive  bids,  and  recently  bids  have  been 
received  from  three  prominent  contractors  for  the  building  of  the 
railway  to  Tupiza.  Both  of  the  lines  referred  to  will  connect  at 
Quiaca  with  the  Northern  Central  Argentine  Railway.  The  Quiaca 
to  La  Paz  Railway,  via  Tupiza,  with  connecting  lines  to  Tarija  and 
Potosi,  passes  through  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  and  richest 
sections  of  Bolivia,  and  especially  the  celebrated  mining  regions  of 
Potosi,  Iluanchaca,  and  other  mineral  zones  along  the  main  line  and 
extending  for  long  distances  beyond  it  in  both  directions.  The  road 

also  passes  through  fine  tracts  of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. - A 

law  has  been  promulgated  declaring  the  BUDGET  for  1914  in  force 

untU  Congress  approves  a  budget  for  1915. - Sefior  Adolfo  Balli\’ian, 

consul  general  of  Bolivia  in  New  York,  has  compiled  statistics  show¬ 
ing  that  the  EXPORTS  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  in  December,  1913, 
consisted  of  6,832  packages  of  merchandise  weigliing  378,763  kUos, 
valued  at  $86,752.04.  The  principal  items  of  export,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  were  hardware,  machinery,  cotton  goods,  and  cor¬ 
rugated  iron.  Nearly  all  of  this  merchandise  was  imported  through 

the  ports  of  Mollendo,  Peru,  and  Antofagasta,  Chile. - Eucalyptus 

trees  to  the  number  of  5,000  have  been  set  out  in  the  Cliza  Valley  by 
Manuel  Barrientos.  The  Cliza  Valley  produces  wheat,  maize,  and 
other  cereals  in  abundance,  and  while  the  eucMyptus  tree,  when 
planted,  thrives  in  that  region,  there  has  been  no  systematic  effort 

made  up  to  the  present  time  at  tree  culture  on  a  large  scale. - A  law 

promulgated  on  January  1, 1914,  gives  the  BANK  OF  THE  NATION 
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the  sole  right  for  25  years  to  issue  bank  notes,  restricting  the  issue  to 
150  per  cent  of  its  paid  up  capital.  The  smallest  denomination  is 
5  bolivianos  ($2)  and  the  highest  500  bolivianos  (S200).  The  hank 
is  required  to  redeem  its  bills  at  sight.  In  addition  to  the  tax  on  the 
net  profits  of  the  hank,  it  must  pay  during  the  first  three  ycears  one- 
half  percent  on  the  amount  of  its  hank  notes  actually  in  circulation, 
1  per  cent  during  the  six  years  following,  and  per  c<^nt  after  that 
time. 


The  BITIGKT  of  tJie  Government  of  Brazil  for  1914,  according  to 
figures  published  in  the  “Jornal  do  Commercio,”  gives  estimated 
revenues  amounting  to  435,773  pajier  contos  and  95,469  gold  contos. 
(Paper  conto,  $324;  gold  conto,  $546.)  The  expenditures  are  cal¬ 
culated  at  130,219  gold  contos,  and  367,511  paper  contos. - In 

December,  1913,  IMMIGRANTS  to  the  number  of  5,470  arrived  at 

the  port  of  Rio  do  Janeiro. - One  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the 

Government  in  the  Bay  of  Rio,.dc  Janeiro,  and  w'hich  has  hitherto 
been  used  by,  the  Treasury  Department,  has  been  given  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Navy  to  be  used  as  headquarters  of  the  Superintendent 

of  NAVIGATION  of  the  Brazilian  Government. - In  April  next 

the  Government  of  Brazil  wiU  open  a  MILITARY  SCHOOL  in  the 

admiralty  building  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. - The  RAILWAY  from  Carris 

to  Ipanema  is  being  extended  to  Leblon  Beach,  a  distance  of  2,630 
meters,  through  exceedingly  picturesque  surroundings. - The  lega¬ 

tion  of  Portugal  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  EM¬ 
BASSY  on  January  1  of  the  present  year. - The  municipal  council 

of  the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  submitted  to  the  mayor  for  approval 
the  MUNICIPAJj  BUDGET  for  the  year  1914,  showing  estimated 
receipts  of  41,939  contos  and  estimated  expenditures  of  41,935  contos 

(paper  conto,  $324). - The  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  at  Rio  de 

Janeiro  has  elected  Baron  Homen  Mello  as  its  President  for  1914. - 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Congress 
of  Brazil  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  study  the 

organization  and  operation  of  FRATERNAIj  SOCIETIES. - The 

chief  of  the  department  of  public  health  of  the  Government  of  Brazil 
reports  the  absence  of  YELLOW  FEATIR  at  Manaos  and  throughout 
the  entire  Amazon  Valley. - A  decree  has  been  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 

dent  of  the  Republic  giving  30  contos  ($9,720)  as  the  contribution 
of  the  Government  of  Brazil  to  the  AERO  CLl^B.  The  recent  visit 
to  Rio  do  Janeiro  of  the  distinguished  Brazilian  aviator,  Santos 
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Dumont,  aroused  fjreat  enthusiasm  in  aviation  circles. - The  Bra¬ 

zilian  SQUADRON  enpifjcd  in  extensive  maneuvers  in  March  of  the 
present  year  at  and  in  the  neifjhborhood  of  the  port  of  Florianapolis, 

State  of  Santa  Catharina,  Southern  Brazil. - A  number  of  Porto 

Alegre  capitalists  have  taken  prehminary  steps  to  establish  a  per¬ 
manent  EXHIBIT  OF  FINE  STOCK  for  breeding  purposes  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  under  the  management  of  Jao  Peixao  Cortez,  an  expe¬ 
rienced  stockman.  It  is  proposed  to  obtain  choice  breeds  of  cattle, 
slieep,  and  other  stock  in  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries. — —The  Secretary  of  War  has  arranged  to  have  special  instruc¬ 
tion  in  AVIATION  and  aviation  mechanics  taught  in  the  army  school 
to  45  officers  and  soldiers  selected  for  that  purpose. - Great  im¬ 

provements  are  taking  place  in  the  avenues  along  the  water  front  of 
the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  vicinity.  In  addition  to  the  long  and 
beautiful  drive  which  borders  the  Guanabara  and  Botafogo  Bays, 
and  which  is  such  a  great  attraction  to  tourists,  another  driveway 
(Atlantic  Avenue)  is  being  constructed  along  the  extensive  shores 
of  Copacabana  and  Ipenema  beaches  with  the  object  of  connect!^ 
with  Rio  Branco  Avenue  and  establishing  a  continuous  thoroughfare 
several  kilometers  in  extent  along  the  bay  and  the  Atlantic 

Ocean. - The  ARMY  of  Brazil  has  been  increased  from  21,000  to 

25,015  men. - Congress  has  appropriated  1,500  gold  contos  (one 

gold  con  to  equals  $546)  for  expenses  at  the  Panama-Pacific  EXPO¬ 
SITION  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco  in  1915. - The  ARBITRATION 

convention  between  Brazil  and  Salvador  has  been  promulgated. - 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  EXPL(3SIVES  is  to  be  established 

near  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  Portuguese  capitalists. - Brazil’s  LARGEST 

CATTLE  COMPANY  now  owns  9,000,000  acres  of  land,  most  of 
which  was  purchased  from  private  owners.  All  available  cattle  lands 
within  easy  reach  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  been  taken  up  and  intending 

settlers  must  look  to  newer  sections  of  the  country. - American 

manufacturers  are  urged  to  make  QUOTATIONS  F.  O.  B.  New  York 
or  C.  I.  F.  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  endeavoring  to  extend  their  trade  in 
Brazil.  It  is  better  to  leave  the  matter  of  calculating  customs  duties 
to  the  importers  who  are  on  the  ground  and  therefore  in  closer  touch 

with  local  conditions. - The  METAL  BED  INDUSTRY  in  Brazil 

is  increasing  in  importance,  and  although  the  country  possesses 
abundance  of  splendid  hardwoods  suitable  for  furniture  making,  the 
same  is  very  expensive,  and  metal  beds  can  be  made  much  cheaper. 
Materials  for  manufacturing  the  latter,  such  as  tubing,  castors,  wire 
springs,  knobs,  etc.,  are  imported;  at  present  the  bulk  of  such  material 
comes  from  England.  Tubing  of  various  diameters  is  needed,  suitable 
for  different  beds  ranging  from  those  for  infants  to  double  beds  for 
adults;  tlie  cutting,  bending,  painting  is  done  locally. 


Early  in  1912  a  detailed  study  of  the  Tarapacfi  mining  region  was 
begun  by  the  Department  of  Mines  of  the  Government  of  Chile,  and 
was  continued  in  1913,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  and  the 
making  of  a  MAP  showing  the  mineral  zones  and  the  principal  mines 
of  that  and  other  Provinces  of  northern  Chile.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  the  Collahusi,  La  Mocha,  Lagunas,  and  a  number  of 
other  mining  districts,  and  reports  were  made  upon  the  irrigating 
of  the  Tamar ugal  plain,  the  Pintados  artesian  wells,  and  the  salt 
lagoons.  The  mining  map  of  the  departments  of  Vallenar  and  Frei- 
rina.  Province  of  Atacama,  has  been  completed.  The  iron  mines  in 
the  department  of  Coquimho,  Province  of  La  Serena,  were  studied 
by  a  Government  commission  and  a  map  made  of  the  same.  The 
coal  deposits  of  the  Province  of  Arauco  were  investigated  and  maps 
made.  In  southern  Chile  the  petroleum  deposits  were  carefully 
studied,  and  experimental  borings  were  made  in  the  Carelmapu  and 
Magallanes  regions.  In  the  Province  of  Tacna  search  was  made  for 
subterranean  waters  with  the  object  of  supplying  the  port  of  Arica 
with  potable  water.  A  mining  map  was  drawn  of  the  zone  along 
the  Longitudinal  Railway  between  Calera  and  Pintados,  and  petro* 
leum  was  prospected  for  in  the  region  of  Majala,  Chipana,  Cahuisa, 

and  Huataconda,  Province  of  Tarapac6. - In  1913  the  CUSTOMS 

RECEIPTS  of  Chile  amounted  to  158,095,630.44  gold  pesos  and 
2,017,245.86  paper  pesos.  (Gold  peso  equals  $0,365;  paper  peso, 
about  $0.20.)  The  customhouses  at  Antofagasta  and  Valdivia  col¬ 
lected,  respectively,  during  the  year  referred  to,  38,245,739.66  gold 

pesos  and  4,493,215.37  gold  pesos. - A  HYDROELECTRIC 

PLANT,  estimated  to  cost  about  £2,000,000  ($10,000,000),  is  to  be 
installed  at  Tocopila  near  the  port  of  Antofagasta.  This  plant  will 
use  the  force  of  the  waves  to  produce  electric  power.  It  is  proposed 
to  transmit  electricity  to  the  Chuquicamata  mines  to  furnish  power 
for  smelting,  refining,  and  other  mining  operations. - A  recent  de¬ 

cree  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Industry  of  the  Government  of  Chile 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  FISII-CULTURE  STATION 
in  the  city  of  Lautaro. — — It  is  estimated  that  there  are  15,000,000 
pesos  invested  in  INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISES  in  the  Territory 
of  Magallanes,  which  use  annually  more  than  5,000,000  pesos  of 
domestic  products  and  purchase  abroad  more  than  1,350,000  pesos 
of  raw  foreign  products.  These  industries  give  annual  employment 
to  about  1,500  workmen  who  earn  in  wages  about  2,000,000  pesos. 
The  center  of  industrial  activity  in  the  Territory  mentioned  is  Punta 
30457— Bull.  3—14 - 10  463 
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Arenas,  the  southernmost  city  in  the  world.  Among  the  large  indus¬ 
tries  at  this  place  are  sawmills,  sliipyards,  carriage  manufactories, 
and  cabinetmakers’  shops,  all  of  wliich  represent  a  capital  of  about 
2,000,000  pesos,  and  work  up  annually  more  than  700,000  pesos  of 
domestic  products  and  150,000  pesos  of  imported  products.  These 
industries  give  employment  to  about  400  persons,  who  earn  salaries 
amounting  to  550,000  pesos  per  annum.  The  remainder  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Magallanes  Territory  are  engaged  in  other  occupations, 
including  about  9,000  persons  in  the  Territory  who  are  interested  in 

stock  raising  and  who  live  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Patagonia. - 

On  December  21  last  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  EDICT  OF 
MILAN  was  commemorated  in  southern  Chile  by  the  unveiling,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Magal¬ 
lanes,  of  a  cross  on  the  steep  top  of  Cape  Froward,  which  projects 
into  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  cross  stands  out  in  bold  relief  365 

meters  above  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  strait.- - The  year  1913 

was  a  notable  one  in  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  in  Chile.  An 
aggregate  of  1,186  kilometers  were  opened  to  traffic  during  the  year. 
The  total  number  of  kilometers  under  construction  amounted  to  2,337, 
as  follows:  Arica  to  La  Paz,  439  kilometers;  Longitudinal  Railway, 
1,455;  branches  of  1.68  meter  gauge,  194;  branches  of  1  meter  gauge, 
69;  and  branches  of  0.60  meter  gauge,  180.  The  total  amount  of 
railway  work  paid  for  in  1913  was,  approximately,  78,300,000  pesos 
paper  ($15,660,000),  over  a  million  pesos  of  which  was  disbursed  for 
wages. 


COLO^IA 


In  accordance  with  the  law  of  August  20,  1913,  a  PRESIDEN¬ 
TIAL  ELECTION  was  held  on  the  second  Sunday  in  February,  1914, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  election  of  Dr.  Jos6  Vicente  Concha  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  for  the  constitutional  period  from  August  7, 

1914,  to  August  7,  1918. - The  SYLLABIC  WRITING  MACHINE 

“Colombia,”  invented  by  Pedro  Robles,  a  Colombia  citizen,  has 
given  excellent  trial  results.  This  machine  writes  words,  syllables, 

or  letters  as  may  be  desired. - According  to  data  published  by  the 

administrator  of  CUSTOMS  at  Cartagena,  the  receipts  of  that  port 
in  1913  amoimted  to  $3,233,730.70,  consisting  of  import  duties, 
$2,935,242.27,  export  duties,  $3,177.59,  port  dues,  $93,259.25;  sani¬ 
tary  dues,  $2,990,  2  per  cent  for  conversion,  $58,760.07,  maritime 

salt  deposits,  $66,733.26,  and  sundry  receipts,  $73,568.26. - ^I'he 

Minister  of  Public  Works  has  ordered  printed  a  MAP  of  the  national 
intendency  of  Choco. - ^The  National  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
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Natural  Sciences  of  Bogota  celebrated  on  February  2  last  the  first 
CENTENARY  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Andres  Maria  Pardo,  a  learned 
Colombian  physician  and  founder  of  the  National  School  of  Medicine. 

- The  gross  receipts  of  the  municipal  TRAMWAY  of  Bogota  in 

1913  amounted  to  $230,916.17,  the  expenses  to  $108,138.88,  and  the 
net  receipts  to  $122,777.29.  The  net  receipts  in  1911  and  1912  were 

$92,372.13  and  $103,576.38,  respectively. - Law  No.  99  of  1913 

prescribes  the  PAY  FOR  THE  ARMY  and  provides  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  barracks.  Law  100  authorizes  the  Executive  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  maintain  in  the  frontier  territories  of  the  Republic  such  a 
corps  of  soldiers  and  FRONTIER  POLICE  as  he  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary. - The  National  Government  has  appointed  a  board  to  cooper¬ 

ate  in  the  selection  of  a  STATUE  in  honor  of  one  of  the  patriots  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  General  Jos4  Maria  Cordoba,  and  in  the  des¬ 
ignation  of  an  artist  to  do  the  work. - A  company  was  recently 

organized  at  Barranquilla  to  engage  in  the  TRANSPORTATION 
of  freight  and  passengers  on  the  Cesar  River,  under  the  management 

of  Jos4  A.  Galofre. - ^The  Government  has  contraeted  wdth  the 

firm  of  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.  (Ltd.)  of  New  Castle  on  Tyne, 
England,  for  the  construction  and  delivery  of  THREE  GASOLINE 
LAUNCHES.  Each  one  will  be  36  feet  long,  8  feet  beam,  and  4  feet 
draft,  with  a  speed  of  81  knots  an  hour;  they  are  intended  for  service 
at  the  ports  of  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  and  Buenaventura, 
respectively.  The  price  agreed  upon  was  slightly  over  $5,000  each. 
— —Gustavo  Glauser,  residing  at  Bogota,  has  secured  from  the 
Government  of  Colombia  a  eontract  for  FOUR  MOTOR  LAUNCHES ; 
they  are  to  be  constructed  by  Escher  Wyes  &  Co.,  of  Zuiich,  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  the  cost  will  be  about  $4,500  eaeh.  Each  launch  is  to  be 
so  constructed  that  it  may  be  propelled  by  gasoline,  oil,  wood,  or  coal, 
and  they  are  to  be  used  on  the  Arauca  and  the  Meta  Rivers  in  Colom¬ 
bia. - THE  SINU  RIVER  is  to  be  canalized  and  its  transjiortation 

facilities  improved  if  a  bill  now  before  the  Cola^ian  (kingress  be¬ 
comes  a  law.  The  expenses  of  sueh  work  ar4^1^^  paid  from  the 
fluvial  taxes  collected  on  river  traffic,  and  La  de  Canalization 

del  Sinu,  at  Lorica,  Colombia  (via  Cartagena),  will  have  charge  of 

this  important  and  extensive  enterprise. - In  1913  the  Amaga 

RAILWAY  transported  792,920  passengers,  7,819  animals,  and 
21,875,914  kilos  of  freight.  This  railway  has  29  kilometei-s  open  to 

traffic. - The  governor  of  the  department  6f  Bolivar  has  appointed 

a  committee  composed  of  Di^s.  Rafael  Calvo  C.,  Manuel  F.  Obregon, 
A.  R.  Blanco,  T.  A.  Tatis,  Manuel  Pajaro  H.,  C.  S.  Delgado,  and 
M.  A.  Lebgua  to  prepare  the  preliminary  work  of  the  third  NA¬ 
TIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  whieh  will  meet  in  Cartagena  on 
November  11,  1915. - On  February  11  the  first  WIRELESS  mes¬ 

sage  between  Cartagena  and  SayviUe,  N.  Y.,  was  exchanged  in  the 
presence  of  the  governor,  invited  guests,  and  members  of  the  press. - 
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The  gross  receipts  of  the  Zipaquira  SALT  MINES  in  1913  amounted 
to  $620,221.24,  or  $50,903.94  more  than  in  1912.  The  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  1912  was  $55,351.63,  and  in  1913,  $36,545.75. 


The  COFFEE  crop  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  in  1913  con¬ 
sisted  of  205,541  sacks,  as  compared  with  196,211  sacks  in  1912. 
The  largest  crop  of  coffee  ever  grown  in  the  Republic  was  that  of 
1898,  which  aggregated  356,009  sacks.  The  number  of  coffee  trees 
in  Costa  Rico  in  1913  was  11,170,812,  as  compared  with  10,647,702 

in  1912. - COAL  MINES  have  been  denounced  at  Lagunilla  de 

Vitey,  Talamanca,  and  at  Monte  del  Aguacate,  San  Mateo.  These 
mines  are  reported  to  have  extensive  deposits  of  a  fine  quality  of 
zoal. - A  contract  has  been  made  with  Hopkins  &  Orlich  to  fur¬ 

nish  the  municipality  of  Atenas  with  ELECTRIC  light  and  power. 

The  duration  of  the  contract  is  for  a  term  of  16  years. - Part 

of  the  reenforced  concrete  WHARF  which  is  being  constructed 
at  Puntarenas  has  been  opened  to  public  service.  This  wharf  is 
a  substantial  piece  of  iron  and  masonry  work  and  is  practically  inde¬ 
structible. - The  Commercial  BANK  of  Costa  Rica  has  been 

authorized  to  place  in  circulation  bank  bills  of  the  denomination  of 
20  colones  to  the  amount  of  100,000  colones.  The  bank  will  retire 

bank  notes  of  other  denominations  aggregating  an  equal  amount. - 

The  MODERN  THEATER  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  San  Jose 
with  a  capital  of  50,000  colones.  Francisco  Aguilar  Barquero  is 

president  of  the  company. - The  City  of  Puntarenas  proposes  to 

celebrate  in  July  next  the  inauguration  of  the  new  WATERWORKS 
which  will  give  the  municipality  an  abundant  supply  of  potable 
water  piped  into  the  city  from  the  neighboring  hills.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of  potable  water  has 
been  agitated  at  Puntarenas,  and  the  completion  of  the  reservoirs 

and  conduits  is  to  be  observed  with  appropriate  ceremonies. - 

The  iHJNICIPAL  BUILDING  at  Alajuela  has  been  completed,  the 
official  inauguration  taking  place  at  the  close  of  last  year,  and  the 
offices  of  the  provincial  government  have  been  transferred  to  the 

new  quarters. - At  the  STOCK  FAIR  recently  held  at  Heredia 

300  head  of  fine  breeding  cattle  were  sold  to  stock  raisers  and  farmers 
in  the  vicinity.  Reports  from  the  fair  and  from  stock-growing 
communities  show  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in  Costa  Rica 

to  improve  the  grade  of  the  live  stock  raised  in  the  Republic. - 

In  1914  there  were  414  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  in  operation  in  Costa 
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Rica,  36  of  which  belonged  to  grade  I,  63  to  grade  II,  and  315  to 
grade  III.  There  were  30  schools  for  boys,  30  for  girls,  and  354 
mixed  schools.  Bids  were  recently  received  by  the  Government  for 
the  construction  of  29  school  buildings  on  or  before  May  1  of  the 
present  year,  and  plans  for  the  erection  of  85  more  school  buildings 
are  under  consideration.  In  1913  a  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
English  Construction  Co.  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  in 
Heredia  and  Cartago  at  a  cost  of  £10,160  and  £18,000,  respec¬ 
tively. - The  contributions  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railways 

for  HOSPITAL  purposes  in  December,  1913,  amounted  to  5,100 
colones,  distributed  among  the  hospitals  at  San  Jose,  Cartago,  Ala- 

juela,  Heredia,  Limon,  Liberia,  and  Puntarenas. - THEATERS 

are  being  built  at  Heredia  and  Puntarenas.  The  theater  at  the 
former  place  will  be  ready  for  use  in  March,  and  that  at  Puntarena 

in  May  of  the  present  year. - The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  JUAN 

RAFAEL  MORA  was  celebrated  in  Costa  Rica  on  February  20, 1914. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  celebration  was  the  compilation  and 
printing  of  a  book  of  biographic  data  concerning  Mora  and  official 
documents  relating  to  the  campaign  in  which  he  took  such  a  promi¬ 
nent  part. - The  Second  CONGRESS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERI¬ 

CAN  WORKMEN  was  inaugurated  at  San  Jose  on  February  20, 
1914.  The  First  Congress  was  held  in  San  Salvador  in  November, 
1911. 


The  National  Congress  has  appropriated  $250,000  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  CUBAN  EXHIBIT  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915. - The  Cuban 

TELEPHONE  company  has  been  granted  until  March  10,  1915,  to 
complete  the  installation  of  long-distance  telephone  lines  constructed 

in  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  of  September  10,  1909. - 

The  Isle  of  Pines  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR,  which  was  held  at 
Santa  Fe  during  the  second  week  of  February  of  the  present  year, 
was  a  great  success.  Exliibits  of  fruits,  vegetable  and  other  products 
showed  wonderful  development  in  that  part  of  Cuba  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  Government  distributed  cash  prizes,  varying  from 

$10  to  $30  each,  aggregating  $800. - The  contract  awarding  the 

underwriting  of  $10,000,000  in  BONDS  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  at 
94  per  cent  of  their  face  value,  was  signed  in  Habana  on  January  31 
last.  Clause  2  of  the  agreement  obligates  the  Government  to  set 
aside  1 0  per  cent  of  the  customs  receipts,  or  such  additional  sum  from 
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customs  or  other  revenues  as  may  be  necessary  to  liquidate  the  loan 

within  the  term  agreed  upon. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has 

been  authorized  to  expend  $220,000  in  repairing  and  constructing 

ROADS,  streets,  etc.,  in  the  Province  of  Matanzas. - A  triweekly 

MAIL  service  has  been  established  betw’een  the  mainland  of  Cuba 

and  the  Isle  of  Pines. - The  board  of  directors  of  the  National 

THEATER  has  asked  for  bids  to  reconstruct  the  old  building. 

Funds  are  available  to  the  amount  of  $100,000. - A  bill  has  been 

introduced  into  Congi-ess  authorizing  the  President  to  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  Santa  Clara  AQUEDUCT.  Estimates  are 

to  be  received  until  45  days  after  the  bill  becomes  a  law. - The 

“Banco  de  Fomento  Agrario,”  an  agricultural  BANK  of  llabana, 

paid  a  dividend  of  12  pei  cent  in  1913. - The  denouncement  of 

PETROLEtTM  claims  in  the  vicinity  of  Habana  continues  unabated. 
John  Roger  recently  made  denouncements  of  52  claims  covering  gas, 

asphalt,  and  petroleum  deposits. - On  the  recommendation  of  the 

mayor  the  city  council  of  Habana  has  appropriated  $280,000  for  a 

HOSPITAL  to  be  constructed  and  supported  by  the  city. - A  new 

issue  of  POSTAGE  STAMPS  is  being  prepared  in  Habana  for  the 

Cuban  Government. - Work  on  the  presidential  PALACE,  which 

was  temporaiily  suspended  more  than  a  month  ago  on  account  of  a 

strike,  has  again  been  resumed. - A  statue  is  to  be  erected  in  the 

patio  or  interior  court  of  the  Department  of  Sanitation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba  at  Habana  in  honor  of  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay,  the  cele¬ 
brated  CUBAN  PHYSICIAN  who  discovered  the  transmission  of 
yellow  fever  by  means  of  the  mosquito.  Funds  for  the  erection  of 
the  statue  will  be  contributed  by  scientific  and  medical  societies  of 

Cuba  and  by  admirers  of  the  late  Dr.  Finlay. - The  most  powerful 

LIGHTHOUSE  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba  is  to  be  erected  at  the 
entrance  of  Santiago  Bay  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The 
tower  will  be  84.3  meters  above  sea  level. - A  plan  has  been  sub¬ 

mitted  to  the  Cuban  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  SANITA¬ 
RIUM  for  consumptives  at  the  port  of  Boniato. - On  February 

24,  1914,  the  Cuban  people  celebrated  the  revolution  begun  on 
February  24,  1895,  for  Cuban  INDEPENDENCE,  the  day  being 

observed  throughout  the  island  as  a  public  holiday. - The  foreign 

and  domestic  commerce  of  Cuba  wnll  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
NEW  DOCKS  AT  HABANA,  the  concession  for  which  was  granted 
to  the  late  Sylvester  Scovel,  a  United  States  citizen,  in  1905.  After 
nine  years’  labor  the  second  dock  is  about  completed,  and  the  present 
owner  of  the  original  concession  is  the  Port  of  Habana  Docks  Co.,  a 
corporation  formed  in  the  United  States,  but  composed  also  of 
English,  Belgian,  and  Cuban  stockliolders.  About  75  per  cent  of 
the  importations  of  Cuba  enter  at  Habana,  and  until  comparatively 
recently  this  tonnage  was  handled  by  ligliterage,  a  fact  that  often 
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caused  serious  delay  and  even  loss  of  goods. - The  Cuban  SUGAR 

OUTPUT  for  1913  was  estimated  at  2,429,240  tons,  an  advance  of 
535,553  tons  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  amount  exported 
was  valued  at  about  $93,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States  pur¬ 
chased  more  than  $78,000,000  worth.  Of  all  CLASSES  OF 
PRODUCTS  Cuba  sent  to  the  United  States  last  year  $107,640,332. 
Of  this  amount  cigars  were  valued  at  $3,927,779;  iron  ore,  $4,805,457 ; 
molasses,  $1,150,580;  leaf  tobacco,  $13,890,501;  pineapples, 
$1,024,323. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


A  law  has  been  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  providing  for  the  establishment  in  the  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  immigration  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo  of  a  permanent  EXHIBIT  of  the  export  products 
of  the  country.  Among  the  articles  on  exhibition  will  be  samples  of 
cacao,  classified  and  labeled  and  mentioning  the  parts  of  the  Republic 
from  which  the  samples  came.  There  will  also  be  samples  of  tobacco 
and  coffee  labeled  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  samples  of  cacao.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  sugar  and  cotton  will  be  duly  classified,  and  samples  of  textiles 
are  to  be  graded  according  to  classes,  and  points  of  origin  are  to  be 
stated.  There  will  also  be  classified  collections  and  samples  of  honey, 
resins,  construction,  dye  and  precious  Avoods,  and  a  complete  exhibit 
of  the  minerals  of  the  Republic.  The  exhibit  wiU  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  director,  one  of  whose  duties  is  to  send  complete  sets  of 
samples  of  the  principal  articles  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  to  the 
consular  offices  of  the  Dominican  Republic  abroad,  giving  prices, 
interesting  data,  and  full  information  concerning  the  products  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  office  of  the  permanent  exhibit  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  will  keep  in  touch  with  plantation  owners,  agriculturists, 
apiculturists,  stockmen,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  different 
branches  of  agriculture  in  the  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  in 

formation  as  to  methods  of  cultivation,  improvements,  prices,  etc. - 

The  Seeberg  Steamship  Co.  has  established  a  line  of  MERCANTILE 
VESSELS  to  ply  between  the  ports  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  Monte  Christy, 
Puerto  Plata,  Samana,  Sanchez,  La  Romana,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris, 

and  Santo  Domingo. - The  customhouse  at  Puerto  Plata  collected 

in  December,  1913,  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  amounting  to  $135,- 
582.51.  The  total  customs  receipts  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in 

1913  aggregated  $4,260,137.24. - According  to  the  “Listin  Diario,” 

a  daily  new'spaper  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  Dominican 
Republic  had  at  the  beginning  of  1914  the  sum  of  $4,500,000  on 
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deposit  with  the  Morton  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  about  $2,000,000  of 
which  it  is  planned  to  use  during  the  present  year  in  the  construction 

of  public  works. - The  National  BANK  of  Santo  Domingo  has  an 

authorized  capital  of  $2,000,000.  The  savings  department  of  this 
bank  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded 

quarterly. - The  Colon  THEATER  was  recently  inaugurated  at 

San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  and  Independencia  Theater  in  the  city  of 

Santo  Domingo. - According  to  press  reports  the  city  coimcil  of  the 

municipahty  of  Santo  Domingo  has  made  a  new  contract  for  the 

installation  of  an  ELECTRIC  light  plant  in  the  Federal  capital. - 

Gold,  copper,  iron,  and  sulphur  MINES  have  been  denounced  in  the 

Province  of  Santo  Domingo  by  De  Pool  and  Rodriguez. - Dr. 

Armando  Aybar  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  near  the  Government  of  Haiti  at  Port  au  Prince. 


ECUADOR 


The  First  Ecuadorian  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  will  meet  in  the 
city  of  Guayaquil  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  of  October,  1914.  The 
Congress  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  municipal  council  of 
Guayaquil.  Propaganda  committees  have  been  appointed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  of  organization  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic,  and 
no  effort  is  being  spared  to  make  the  Congress  a  notable  and  useful 

gathering  of  the  medical  profession  of  Ecuador. - The  full  Spanish 

text  of  the  contract  made  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador  with  J.  G. 
Wliite  &  Co.,  of  London,  for  the  SANITATION  of  Guayaquil  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  “El  Grito  del  Pueblo  Ecuatoriano”  of  December  18,  1913. 
The  first  work  undertaken  in  the  sanitation  of  the  city  will  be  the 

furnishing  to  Guayaquil  of  an  abundant  supply  of  potable  water. - 

A  contract  has  been  made  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador  with  a 
German  firm  for  tlie  survey  and  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from 
Huigra  to  Cuenca. - Dr.  Abelardo  Carrera  Andrade  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  CHIEF  JUSTICE  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ecuador  at 
Quito. - August  Christensench,  who  is  engaged  in  the  fishery  indus¬ 

try  in  Southern  Chile  under  concessions  of  the  Chilean  Government, 
has  petitioned  the  Government  of  Ecuador  for  permission  to  FISH 
FOR  WHALES  off  the  coasts  of  Ballenita  and  Machalilla,  and  in 
the  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Galapagos  Islands. - The  WIRE¬ 

LESS  station  now  being  installed  at  the  fort  on  Santa  Ana  Hill,  near 

the  city  of  Guayaquil,  is  equipped  for  long-distance  service. - The 

Government  of  Chile  has  granted  to  Ecuadorian  students  four 
SCHOLARSHIPS  in  the  normal  school  at  Santiago.  These  stu¬ 
dents  are  to  take  up  their  studies  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
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parly  in  March,  1914. - In  1913  there  were  in  the  Republic  of  Ecua¬ 

dor  1,412  schools,  1,320  of  which  were  Federal  and  municipal  schools 
and  92  private  schools.  The  total  registration  of  these  schools  was 
87,020  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  average  number  of  pupils  taught 
by  each  teacher  was  24,  and  the  funds  available  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  primary  schools  were  1,141,444  sucres  ($570,722). - Ex¬ 

periments  are  being  made  in  COTTON  GROWING  in  the  State  of 
Manabi.  Large  areas  of  Manabi  have  the  appearance  of  desert  lands, 
due  to  the  lack  of  rainfall.  Mr.  Ernesto  Pini  planted  cotton  on  lands 
of  this  kind  hitherto  considered  unproductive  imless  irrigated.  He 
was  rewarded  by  an  abundant  yield  of  cotton  of  a  superior  fiber, 
attributing  the  result  to  modern  methods  of  cultivation  and  the 
making  available  of  the  film  water  of  the  soil  for  the  use  of  the  plants. 
Much  of  this  supposed  barren  land  is  said  to  be  underlaid  by  free 
water,  and  where  the  dust  mulch  is  used  and  proper  methods  pur¬ 
sued  sufficient  moisture  is  obtainable  to  germinate  and  grow  crops 
by  making  the  water  already  in  the  soil  available  to  plant  life.  These 
experiments  show  that  there  are  large  tracts  of  fertile  lands  in  the 
State  of  Manabi  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  growing  cotton 
and  other  crops  without  depending  on  rainfall  or  resorting  to  irriga¬ 
tion. - The  WIRELESS  telegraph  committee  of  the  Government 

of  Ecuador  has  recommended  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
long-distance  stations  at  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Galapagos,  and  that 
smaller  stations  be  installed  at  Esmeraldas,  Bahia,  Puerto  Bolivar, 

Manta,  and  Santa  Elena. - A  law  has  been  passed  providing  for  the 

SEWERING  AND  PAVING  of  the  city  of  Portoviejo  by  contract 
approved  by  the  department  of  public  works.^ - Rules  and  regula¬ 

tions  promulgated  on  December  23,  1913,  regulate  the  collection  of 

the  tax  on  ALCOHOL  on  and  after  January  1,  1914. - During 

1913  CACAO  BEANS  to  the  amount  of  85,908,495  pounds  were 
delivered  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil  from  the  producing  districts,  as 
compared  with  72,892,014  pounds  in  1912.  The  quantity  delivered 
at  other  ports  of  the  country  is  comparatively  small.  The  value  of 
the  1913  crop  is  placed  at  $7,452,304,  as  compared  with  $7,025,736 
for  1912. 


The  budget  of  general  expenses  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
has  been  modified  so  as  to  make  the  appropriation  for  the  BOYS 
INSTITUTE  AND  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF  COmiERCE  at 
Quezaltenango  8,343  pesos  ($3,670)  for  the  10  months  of  the  school 
year  ending  in  1914.  This  amount  is  to  be  used  in  paying  the  sal- 
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aries  of  a  director,  assistant  director,  other  officers,  professors,  and 
employees  of  the  school.  The  commercial  department  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  pays  particular  attention  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages, 
especially  of  the  English  language,  as  well  as  to  instruction  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  stenography.  The  manual 
training  department  gives  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in 
blacksmi thing,  carpentry  work,  printing,  weaving,  and  bookbinding, 
emplojdng  a  corps  of  five  expert  instructors  in  these  different  branches. 
In  addition  to  special  instruction  in  the  branches  already  mentioned, 
attention  is  given  to  imparting  knowledge  along  numerous  other 
lines  necessary  for  the  proper  equipment  for  the  education  of  business 
men  and  artisans,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  study  of  Spanish  grammar, 
history,  geography,  botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  geology,  drawing, 

etc. - -The  CONSULATE  of  Guatemala  in  Berlin  has  been  made  a 

Consulate  General,  and  Jorge  Guillermo  Abel,  formerly  consul  at  that 
place,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  consul  general. - A  philan¬ 

thropic  group  of  Guatemalan  ladies  has  presented  to  the  National 
HOSPITAL  in  the  City  of  Guatemala  the  necessary  ground  upon 
which  to  construct  a  suitable  building  to  be  used  as  a  home  for 
indigent  aged  persons  of  both  sexes  and  for  invalids. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  has  authorized  the  holding  of  an  annual  FAIR  at  Tumbador, 
department  of  San  Marcos,  and  at  Agua  Blanca,  department  of 
Jutiapa. - DEPUTIES  have  been  elected  to  the  National  Legis¬ 

lative  Assembly  for  the  renewal  of  half  the  members  of  that  body. 
These  deputies  entered  upon  their  duties  on  March  15  for  a  period  of 

fourjyears,  as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. - The  Government 

of  Guatemala  has  contributed  S2,000  to  a  fund  donated  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  MONUMENT  on 
the  banks  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  memory  of  Vasco  Ndnez  de  Balboa, 
discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.— — -The  Republic  of  Guatemala  was 
represented  at  the  Second  International  Conference  for  the  formation 
of  a  MAP  of  the  world  by  Jose  Maria  Lardizabal.  The  conference 
met  in  Paris  on  December  10,  1913. - The  Government  of  Guate¬ 

mala  has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  Fifth  International 
Congress  of  PISCICULTURE  to  be  held  in  Valencia  in  May,  1914, 
and  has  appointed  as  its  delegate  to  said  Congress  Carlos  Soler  y 

Arcial. - A  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  has  been  organized 

in  Suchitep6quez,  department  of  the  same  name.  Belisario  Jerez  is 

chairman  of  the  board  and  Leonardo  Quintana  secretary. - Lie. 

Manuel  Cabral,  a  learned  Guatemalan  jurist  and  CHIEF  JUSTICE  of 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Republic,  died  on  January  13  last. - 

The  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE,  which  had  been  temporarily  suspended 
by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  between  Guatemalan  ports  and  Limon,  has 
agaui  been  resumed.  A  direct  service  by  La  Veloce  Co.  between 
Mediterranean  ports  and  New  Orleans,  and  by  transfer  to  the  United 
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Fruit  Co.’s  steamers  with  Guatemala,  will  be  inaugurated  in  April 

next. - A  supply  of  POTABLE  WATER  has  been  provided  for 

the  town  of  Estrada  Cabrera,  department  of  Suchitep^quez. - A 

large  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  the  third  in  size  in  the  Republic,  has 
been  completed  at  Huehuetenango.  A  kindergarten  has  also  been 
opened  at  the  same  place. 


To  fittingly  celebrate  the  assumption  of  power  by  President  Oreste 
Zomar,  who  was  elected  to  that  office  by  the  National  Assembly  early 
in  February,  a  special  TE  DEUM  SERVICE  was  solemnized  in  the 
Metropolitan  Church  at  Port  au  Prince.  After  the  services  a  recep¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Dessalines  Barracks. - M.  Alexandre  Moise  has 

been  elected  president  of  the  COURT  OF  ACCOUNTS  to  serve  until 

Julv27, 1914,  thus  completing  the  unexpired  term  of  M.  Emile  Elie. - 

On  February  12  an  interesting  FOOTBALL  GAME  was  played  in 
Leconte  Park,  Port  au  Prince,  between  an  eleven  from  the  sailors  of 
the  French  warship  Oonde,  and  a  picked  team  of  players  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  athletic  clubs  at  the  capital. - President  Zamor  has  appointed 

M.  Drossaint  LUavois  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  POSTS.  This  is 
the  third  time  that  M.  LUavois  has  held  this  important  and  responsible 
position.— — -On  February  the  electoral  college  of  the  city  of  Port 
au  Prince,  under  the  presidency  of  [M.  J.  B.  U.  Erri6,  elected  the 
following  CANDIDATES  for  the  SENATE,  MM.  Luxembourg  Cau- 
vin,  Horatius  Baussan,  Julien  Dusseck,  J.  B.  U.  Erri6,  R6my  Bastien, 
and  Claudius  Gauthier. 
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President  F.  Bertrand  in  his  MESSAGE  to  the  National  Congress  on 
January  1  of  the  present  year  review’^ed  the  work  of  his  administration 
during  1913.  Referring  to  the  schools  of  the  country  the  Executive 
states  that  public  instruction  has  received  the  particular  attention 
of  the  Government,  and  special  efforts  have  been  made  toward  the 
betterment  of  rural  schools,  the  number  of  wluch  was  increased  during 
the  year.  The  Government  has  also  encouraged  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible  the  development  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  manufactures, 
and  mining,  and  has  fostered  the  building  and  improvement  of  roads 
and  the  construction  of  public  works.  Great  activity  was  shown  in 
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the  banana  industry  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Repubhc  in  1913. 
The  area  of  banana  lands  under  cultivation  and  the  exports  of 
bananas  are  steadily  increasing;.  In  the  opening;  and  improvement 
of  public  roads  the  Government  expended  209,586  pesos  ($91,170) 
during;  the  past  year,  and  had  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1914  a 
fund  for  road  improvements  amounting  to  128,505  pesos  ($55,900). 
Among  the  important  works  concluded  in  1913  was  the  construction 
of  the  Puerto  Cortes  wharf  at  a  cost  of  96,256  pesos  ($41,871).  During 
the  economic  year  1912-13  the  net  revenues  of  the  Government  were 

5,207,232.10  pesos  ($2,265,146). - Federico  Girbal  has  contracted 

with  the  Government  of  Honduras,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Con¬ 
gress,  to  cut  and  export  CEDAR  AND  MAHOGANY  logs  for  a  period 
of  10  years  from  lands  lying  between  the  Aguan,  Negro,  and  Patuca 
Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  from  lands  l)etween  the  Platano, 

Payas,  and  Secri  Rivers  and  their  tributaries. - The  Honduras  Oil 

Co.  recently  discovered  indications  of  PETROLEUM  near  the  Guare 
River.  Experts  who  have  examined  the  neighborhood  calculate  that 
a  petroleum  deposit  exists  at  a  depth  of  about  1,800  feet  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  boring  of  wells. - In  February,  1913,  the  Republic  of 

Honduras  had  241  kilometers  of  constructed  RAILWAYS,  as  follows: 
La  Ceiba  to  Masica,  96  kilometers;  Puerto  Cortes  to  Pimienta,  90 
kilometers;  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.’s  line,  20  kilometers;  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  20  kilometers;  the  Palmas  Plantation  Co.,  8  kilometers  and 
the  Tela  Fruit  Co.,  7  kilometers.  On  the  date  referred  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  proposed  lines  were  under  consideration:  Dr.  Virgil  C.  Reynold’s 
concession  to  Nueva  Arminia;  the  Tela  R.  R.  Co.  from  Puerto  Sal  to 
Laguna  de  los  Micos,  6  miles;  and  the  E.  P.  Morse  'Timber  Co.  from 
Omoa  to  the  Chamelecon  valley.  Concessions  have  been  granted  for 
the  following  lines:  The  Alcerro  &  Rolston  Une  from  the  Bay  of  Tela 
to  El  Progreso;  the  Alcerro  &  Glynn  line  from  Trujillo  Bay  to 

Juticalpa;  and  70  miles  of  the  Pan-American  Une  (R.  Keilhauer). - - 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  Carlos  F.  Alberti  to  erect  in  Teguci¬ 
galpa  a  MONUMENT  in  honor  of  Gen.  Manuel  BoniUa  at  a  cost  of 
11,500  pesos.  A  bust  of  Gen.  Bonilla  has  been  placed  in  Amapala 
Park,  Ainapala. - The  Honduras  ANTHENEUM,  which  was  organ¬ 

ized  about  two  years  ago  at  Tegucigalpa,  has  a  membership  of  80 

and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.- - An  AQUEDUCT  which  will 

supply  the  town  of  Guanaja  with  an  abundant  supply  of  potable 

water  has  been  opened  to  pubUc  service. - There  are  31  Honduran 

STUDEN'TS  studying  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Of  this 
number  14  are  in  the  United  States,  5  in  Guatemala,  1  in  Nicaragua, 
1  in  Switzerland,  6  in  Mexico,  2  in  Salvador,  and  2  in  England. — — 
The  Government  of  Honduras  has  contracted  with  Carlos  Zufiiga 
Figueroa  to  make  34  life-size  OIL  PAINTINGS  OF  THE  PRESI¬ 
DENTS  of  Central  America  and  of  Honduras.  These  paintings  are 
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to  take  the  place  of  those  now  on  exliibition  in  the  Hall  of  Por¬ 
traits  in  the  National  Palace  at  Tegucigalpa.— — Tlie  Honduran  Co., 
a  MINING  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Florida  with  headquarters  at  Tampa,  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  Honduras  as  a  juridic  entity. 


The  gross  revenues  of  the  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  of  Mexico 
during  the  last  half  of  1913  were  17,482,469  pesos.  The  expenses  of 

operation  were  16,527,787  pesos  (Mexican  peso  equals  $0.498). - 

The  F'OREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Mexico  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  (July  to  October,  1913,  inclusive)  amounted 
to  145,080,028.14  pesos,  consisting  of  imports  60,272,471.06  pesos 
and  exports  84,807,557.08  pesos.  The  United  States  participated 
in  the  import  trade  to  the  extent  of  26,643,441  pesos  and  in  the 

export  trade  64,921,202  pesos. - Nineteen  of  the  principal  MINING 

COMPANIES  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  which  continued  operations 
in  1913  paid  during  that  year  8,139,500  pesos  in  dividends.  Three 
of  these  companies,  namely.  La  Blanca,  Penoles,  and  Dos  Estrellas, 

paid  7,008,000  pesos  in  dividends  during  the  year  referred  to. - 

The  exports  of  HENEQUEN  in  1913  amounted  to  875,997  bales, 
as  compared  with  855,366  bales  in  1912,  713,008  in  1911,  582,142 

in  1910,  and  587,846  in  1909. - The  Mexican  NAVIGATION  Co. 

has  transferred  the  majority  of  its  shares  to  the  Ward  Line,  the  latter 

taking  over  the  business  of  the  former  at  Mexican  Gulf  ports. - On 

January  8,  1914,  an  issue  of  25,000,000  pesos  in  6  per  cent  BONDS 
of  the  interior  public  debt  was  authorized  by  the  Mexican  Congress, 
as  was  likewise  the  purchase  and  control  of  the  Mexican  National 

Packing  Co.  (Ltd.). - At  the  close  of  1913  the  RAILWAY  system  of 

Yucatan  consisted  of  904  kilometers,  representing  an  investment  of 

£825,000. - The  department  of  communications  of  the  Provisional 

Government  of  Mexico,  acting  under  contracts  approved  by  Congress, 
has  authorized  the  “Compagnie  Generale  de  Chemins  de  Fer  Secon- 
daires,”  of  Brussels,  to  construct  5,000  kilometers  of  railways  in  the 
Republic  at  points  to  be  decided  upon  at  a  later  date. - The  depart¬ 

ment  of  public  instruction  has  issued  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  National  Ml^SEUM  of  Archaeology  for  1914.  Among  the  duties 
of  the  museum  will  be  to  collect,  preserve,  and  exhibit  objects  relating 
to  the  archaeology,  history,  and  ethnology  of  the  country,  and  to 
disseminate  information  on  these  subjects  by  means  of  investigations, 
lectures,  and  publications. - The  First  Mexican  DENTAL  CON¬ 

GRESS,  which  met  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  January  26,  1914, 
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had  an  attendance  of  120  members  and  delegates.  Dr.  Jose  J.  Rojo 
was  elected  president  of  the  congress.  More  than  45  papers  were 
ready  for  presentation  on  the  date  of  the  assembling  of  the  con¬ 
gress. - An  executive  decree  of  January  21,  1914,  permits  the  free 

importation  of  MAIZE  into  Yucatan  through  the  customhouses  at 
Ascension  and  Chetumal  from  January  21  to  June  30  of  the  present 

year. - The  MILITARY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  at  Tlalpam, 

a  suburb  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  had  an  enrollment  of  290  pupils 

at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  on  Januaiy  15  last. - A  decree 

of  January  12,  1914,  suspends  for  six  months  the  SERVICE  OF  THE 
NATIONAJj  DEBT,  and  provides  that  customhouse  duties  shall  be 
paid  in  cash  at  the  different  Federal  customhouses. - The  depart¬ 

ment  of  communications  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  called  for 
bids  for  the  establishment  of  a  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  in  the  Gulf 
of  California  between  Guaymas  and  Perihuete.  The  bids  are  to  be 

opened  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  May  11,  1914. - The  department 

of  communications  and  public  works  has  authorized  the  Cananea 
Consolidated  Copper  Co.  to  build  and  exploit  for  a  term  of  99  years 
from  April  7,  1904,  a  RAILWAY  from  Del  Rio,  a  station  on  the  Naco 
to  Cananea  Railroati,  or  from  some  point  near  Del  Rio,  to  witliin 
20  or  30  kilometers  of  the  boundary’  line  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  in  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora.  Authoriza¬ 
tion  is  also  given  to  build  a  railway  wliich  will  connect  the  Naco 
to  Cananea  Railway  with  the  Sonora  Railway.  The  concessionaire 
must  build  at  least  50  kilometers  of  these  railways  by  November  25, 
1915,  and  both  lines  are  to  be  completed  by  November  25,  1920. - 
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On  January  25,  1914,  a  society  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Managua 
under  the  name  of  “The  Nicaraguan  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,’’ 
the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  in  Nicaragua,  regulate  fees,  establish  a  library,  and  publish  a 
medical  review.  The  organization  comprises  the  principal  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons  of  Managua,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  extend 
the  organization  throughout  the  Republic. - The  Congress  of  Nic¬ 

aragua  has  passed  the  1913  DEFICIENCY  BILL.  The  bill  appro¬ 
priates  $50,000  to  cover  the  deficiency  in  the  budget  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  and  $5,000  for  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  sale  of  articles  monopo¬ 
lized  by  the  Government,  such  as  aguardiente,  tobacco,  etc. - The 

Supreme  Court  of  Nicaragua  has  declared  unconstitutional  the  law 

providing  for  temporary  concessions  of  MINING  ZONES. - The 

American  of  Bluefields  states  that  the  deal  for  the  option  lease  of 
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the  Bonanza  and  Mars  group  of  MINES  has  become  effective,  and 
that  the  properties  in  1914,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  will 
be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  leasing  syndicate.  Options  have 
also  been  given  for  the  lease  of  the  Siempre  Viva,  Lone  Star,  Con¬ 
cordia,  Constancia,  and  Colonia  mines,  and  it  is  reported  quite 
probable  that  all  these  mines  will  be  purchased  by  the  syndicate. 
The  mines  are  to  be  operated  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  as  adequate 
transportation  facilities  have  been  provided  for  shipping  in  supplies 
and  carrying  out  the  products  of  the  mines,  the  whole  district  \vill 
greatly  benefit. — — The  Supreme  Court  has  appointed  the  following 
ASSOCIATE  JUDGES  for  1914:  Alejandro  Cortez,  Alejandro  Falla, 
Enoc  Aguado,  Francisco  Buitrago  Diaz,  Ilelidoro  Moreira,  Joaquin 
Vigil,  Juan  Manuel  Arce,  Jos6  Dolores  Lola,  Maximo  H.  Zepeda, 

Modesto  Barrios,  Ramon  Castillo,  and  Teodoro  Delgadillo. - Reports 

from  the  town  of  Siuna  state  that  the  Potosi  group  of  MINES  has 
recently  encountered  a  lai^e  lode  of  ore  assaying  $20  gold  per  ton. 
The  ores  from  these  mines,  taken  from  levels  15  feet  above  the  new 

lode,  assay  $8  per  ton. - The  municipality  of  Bluefields,  in  order  to 

reduce  to  a  minimum  the  occurrence  of  fires  in  the  business  section 
of  the  city,  has  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  new  buildings  to  be 
constructed  of  brick  or  cement.  If  wooden  walls  are  used  they  are 
required  to  be  filled  \v’ith  clay  or  cement,  and  the  fillings  must  be 
supported  by  \vire  instead  of  wooden  rails.  The  municipal  council 
has  adopted  resolutions  requiring  all  plans  for  buildings  to  be 
approved  by  the  mayor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  city’s 
architect,  and  allowing  imports  free  of  municipal  duties  of  non¬ 
combustible  building  materials  for  use  in  the  municipality.  These 
and  other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  council  are  subject  to  the 

approval  of  the  federal  Government  before  becoming  operative. - 

The  administration  of  CUSTOMS  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
has  issued  circular  No.  39,  addressed  to  collectors  of  customs,  under 
date  of  Managua,  December  18,  1913,  reading  as  follows:  “In  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  fact  that  with  the  new  methods  established  for 
keeping  accounts  of  the  merchandise  which  enters  the  customs  ware¬ 
houses,  the  registry  of  marks  and  countermarks,  as  prescribed  by 
article  118  of  the  General  Regulations  of  Customhouses  and  Ports, 
is  not  indispensable  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  customs, 
and  in  view  of  the  numerous  protests,  which  are  considered  well 
founded,  received  from  importers  against  the  said  disposition  of  the 
regulations,  you  will  please,  until  it  is  decided  to  the  contrary,  not 
impose  the  fines  fixed  for  lack  of  registry  of  the  marks  and  counter- 
marks,  except  for  absolute  lack  of  marks.  The  fines  already  imposed 
or  collected  for  the  said  lack  of  registry  shall  be  returned  to  the 
interested  parties  by  this  oflBce  on  a  written  request  presented  within 
three  months  of  the  date  that  the  fines  may  have  been  imposed  or 
collected.” - By  the  provisions  of  a  Nicaraguan  law  of  November 
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10,  1913,  the  Executive  is  authorized  to  order  the  payment  of  DUTY 
ON  IMPORTS  in  general  at  the  rate  of  $0.80  gold  for  each  peso  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  tariff,  instead  of  $0.60  as  provided  by  the  decree  of 
March  17,  1913.  This  increase,  which  amounts  to  one-third  of  the 
rates  payable  at  present,  is  not  to  apply  to  sugar,  flour,  common  si'ap, 
or  plain  cotton  cloth.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  proride  funds 
for  the  conversion  of  the  internal  debt.  The  law  prorides  also  for 
an  internal  tax  of  1.5  centavos  per  kilo  ($0.68  per  100  pounds)  on 
refined  sugar  of  domestic  origin. 


The  Republic  of  Panama,  through  the  Department  of  Fomento 
(Promotion)  of  the  Panaman  Government,  has  contracted  with  R.  W. 
Hebard  &  Co.  for  the  construction  of  51  miles  of  RAILWAY  in  the 
Province  of  Chiriqui  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  country  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  maximum  cost  of  $1,600,000.  The  plan  shows  the  line  to  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which,  23  miles  long,  comprises  the 
railway  between  the  Pacific  coast  town  of  Pedregal  and  La  Concep¬ 
cion,  via  David,  and  the  other  section,  28  miles  in  length,  is  to  be  an 
extension  from  David  to  Boquete.  The  Concepcion  section  of  the 
railway  passes  through  the  Bugaba  district  of  Panama,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  the  Isthmus,  and  a  region  capable  of  producing  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  tropical  products.  Boquete,  the  terminal  of  the 
David  extension,  is  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Caldera  River  at  an 
elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  valley  and 
the  surrounding  country  is  noted  for  its  excellent  coffee,  experts  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  quality  of  the  coffee  produced  in  this  region  equal  to 
any  coffee  grown  in  Central  America.  Under  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract  the  rails  used  in  the  construction  of  the  line  may  be  bought  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  if  it  should  be  deemed  desirable  to 
do  so.  The  construction  of  the  railway  will  be  under  the  maximum 
cost  system,  and  a  percentage  viU  be  allow^ed  on  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  estimate  made  by  the  engineers  and  the  actual 
cost  of  construction.  The  contractors  are  to  receive  bonds  issued 
by  the  Government  of  Panama  in  payment  for  the  building  of  the 
line.  The  work  of  construction  is  to  be  commenced  on  or  before 
April  4,  1914 — that  is  to  say,  wdthin  60  days  from  the  date  of  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  contract.  The  building  of  the  road  is  expressly  author¬ 
ized  by  a  law  recently  passed  by  Congress.  The  construction  of  this 
railway  will  develop  the  Province  of  Chiriqui,  a  region  which  possesses 
a  variety  of  climates  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  salubrious,  and 
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promising  of  the  Republic.  Already  agricultural  immigrants  arc 

beginning  to  settle  in  considerable  numbers  in  this  Province. - A 

law  has  been  promulgated  providing  for  the  establishment  of  OFFI¬ 
CIAL  WAREHOUSES  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  Republic  for 
use  in  storing  merchandise  imported  and  held  on  deposit  awaiting 
the  payment  of  duties.  The  charge  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
deposited  in  these  warehouses,  except  explosives,  is  25  cents  per  100 
kilos  per  month.  The  charge  for  explosives  is  50  cents  per  100  kilos 
per  week.  Under  this  law  private  parties  may  receive  ])ermission 
from  the  Government  to  erect  private  warehouses  in  the  larger 
ports. - The  United  States  Government  has  accepted  the  invita¬ 

tion  of  the  Government  of  Panama  to  participate  in  the  EXPOSI¬ 
TION  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Panama  in  1915  in  honor  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  has  signified  its  intention  to  spend 

.$100,000  in  the  celebration. - A  thoroughly  modern  and  sanitary 

STEAM  LAUNDRY  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Colon.  This 
laundry  is  under  the  management  of  the  Consumers’  Electric  Light 

A  Refrigerating  Co.,  of  Colon. - It  is  stated  that  the  Government 

intends  to  replace  Santo  Tomas  Hospital  with  a  MODERN  HOS¬ 
PITAL,  to  be  erected  on  a  part  of  the  exposition  grounds,  sufficient 
distance  from  the  poise  of  traffic  and  the  exposition  proper  to  insure 
quiet  to  patients.  The  Bolivar  Asylum  is  to  be  also  removed  to  the 

same  locahty  and  placed  in  a  new  and  commodious  building. - A 

new  SUBURBAN  DEVELOPMENT  is  proposed  near  Panama  city, 
the  first  step  in  which  wU  be  the  erection  of  a  modem  country  club¬ 
house,  with  attached  tennis,  golf,  and  a  bowhng  green. 


In  the  general  resume  of  the  progress  of  the  REPUBLIC  DURING 
1913  El  Diario  of  Asuncion  for  December  31  pubhshes  a  lengthy 
statement  covering  many  lines  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity. 
Notable  progress  was  made,  and  the  public  works  projected  and  also 

those  under  construction  are  given  as  very  satisfactory. - The  BOY 

SCOUT  MOVEMENT  has  been  launched  in  Asuncion  and  a  large 
number  of  boys  have  enrolled  their  names  and  taken  up  the  work 
under  the  various  instructors.  Leading  citizens  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  corps,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  Paraguay,  as  in 
other  lands,  such  a  movement  means  much  to  the  young  manhootl 

and,  of  course,  to  the  future  of  the  country. - The  Government  of 

Paraguay  has  been  invited  by  Argentina  to  participate  in  the  second 
International  AGRICUT/rURAL  CONFERENCE,  which  will  be 
SOl.'jT-Bull.  n - 11 
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held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1916.  This  meeting  will  bring  together 
many  specialists  and  practical  workers  from  many  countries  and  it  is 
believed  that  great  agricultural  advancement  will  follow  the  con¬ 
ference. - An  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  is  being  established  at 

Ypacarai,  and  in  beginning  the  work  two  competent  instructors  will 
have  charge  of  the  several  courses.  These  gentlemen  have  been 
educated  abroad  and  bring  to  their  work  modern  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  As  the  school  grows  in  number  of  students  and  in  importance 

other  specialists  will  be  added  to  the  faculty  as  the  needs  require. - 

The  EXPORTATION  OF  ORANGES  from  Paraguay  to  Argentina 
and  other  countries  has  shown  much  activity  in  recent  years.  In 
1910,  1911,  and  1912  nearly  400,000,000  were  shipped  from  Asuncion; 
also  during  the  same  period  more  than  8,000,000  mandarins  were 
exported.  As  new  capital  is  introduced  and  virgin  areas  opened  to 
cultivation  the  production  of  fruits  of  this  and  other  varieties  promises 

great  activity. - The  PROPOSED  “HOMI^STEAD”  law  has  been 

passed  by  the  House  of  Deputies  and  now  awaits  action  in  the  Senate, 
whei*e  it  is  believed  similar  favor  wiU  be  accorded  the  bill.  Such  a 
bill  has  various  clauses  that  will  attract  settlers  to  Paraguay  who  will 

add  materially  to  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources. - 

The  first  year  of  JUTE  GROWING  in  Paraguay  proved  very  success¬ 
ful  and  the  enterprise  will  consequently  be  greatly  developed  during 
the  next  few  years.  The  seed  sowing  was  done  broadcast  in  well 
prepared  soil  and  the  good  results  were  really  more  than  expected  for 
the  first  year.  Later  the  manufacture  of  fiber  may  prove  anothei- 
industry  for  the  country,  but  for  the  present  the  raw  product  will  bo 

sliipped  elsewhere  for  manufacturing  purposes. - The  Paraguayan 

Director  of  Customs  has  asked  for  authority  to  build  NEW  QUAYS 
in  the  port  of  Asuncion  and  to  install  two  electric  cranes  of  3  tons 

each. - The  Government  has  forwarded  to  Congress  a  project  of 

law  authorizing  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  Co.  TO  CON¬ 
STRUCT  A  PORT  at  Santisima  Trinidad,  on  the  River  Paraguay,  to 
facilitate  the  embarkation  of  large  quantities  of  timber. 


In  June,  1914,  Peru  proposes  to  hold  an  internatiojial  SUGAR 
CONGRESS,  w'hich  will  bring  together  specialists  from  a  number  of 
countries  who  will  discuss  the  many  phases  of  sugar  production.  Cir¬ 
culars  have  been  sent  from  Lima  outlining  the  tentative  program. 
Senor  Don  C.  Gutierrez  Maduefio  is  president,  and  as  colaborers  a 
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Jiumbor  of  tho  most  prominent  men  of  Peru  have  been  named. 
A  dozen  cities  and  towns  of  the  Republic  have  selected  delegates  to 
attend  the  congi’css,  the  majority  of  whom  are  engineers  or  pemons 

interested  in  the  production  of  sugar. - The  report  of  the  director 

of  tho  MILITARY  SCHOOL  at  Chorillos  for  the  year  1913  shows 
much  progress  and  successful  work  since  the  institution  was  reor¬ 
ganized  a  year  ago.  There  are  now  five  divisions,  which  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  branches  of  militai-y  science  from  that  of  the  officer  to  the 

cooks  and  other  employees  of  the  army. - El  Banco  Municipal  de 

Lima  is  the  name  of  a  NEW  BANKING  INSTITUTION  which  is 
to  be  established  in  the  Peruvian  capital,  and  for  which  32  leading 
financiers  and  citizens  subsciibed  their  names.  Officials  from  this  list 
will  be  selected  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  new  bank;  it  will  be 
centrally  located,  and  the  founders  believe  that  a  large  field  lies  before 
the  new  institution.  About  $100,()()()  will  be  raised  for  starting 

operations. - The  city  of  Ifima  is  to  have  another  EQUESTRIAN 

STATUE  of  a  famous  warrior.  Gen.  San  Martin,  whose  Argentina 
victories  as  well  as  those  in  Chile  and  Peru  endear  his  memory  to  all 
lovers  of  liberty,  will  be  represented  astride  a  magnificent  steed  in 
the  act  of  overlooking  a  field  of  battle.  The  work  is  by  the  famous 
sculptor,  Mariano  Benlliure,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  wiU  be  completed 

and  ready  for  erection  in  June  or  July  next. - A  NEW  SCHOOL 

is  to  be  established  at  Puno,  the  Peruvian  port  on  Lake  Titicaca,  for 
youths  from  6  to  14  years  of  age.  The  work,  besides  being  of  a  pri¬ 
mary  character,  will  be  most  practical  and  the  aim  will  be  to  develop 
tho  mechanical  and  agricultural  talent  of  the  native  children,  so  that 
they  may  become  useful  in  mining,  agricultural,  and  other  lines  which 

are  developing  this  section  of  the  Republic. - Peruvian  capitidists 

are  preparing  to  exploit  the  SULPHATE  AND  NITRATE  of  j)otash 
fields  recently  discovered  in  the  Department  of  La  Libertad.  It  is 
known  that  the  deposits  are  large,  covering  something  like  500  hec¬ 
tares  in  area.  The  analyses  indicate  more  than  8  per  cent  of  mat¬ 
ter  that  may  be  profitably  worked. - According  to  the  report  of 

Dr.  Bosworth,  the  geologist  of  the  British  Government  who  has  inves¬ 
tigated  the  PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS  of  Peru,  the  latter  are  declared 
to  be  among  the  most  important  deposits  of  petroleum  in  the  world, 
'riiese  exist  in  the  Negritos,  La  Brea,  and  Lobitos  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try. - The  area  in  which  SUGAR  CANE  was  grown  in  1912  covered 

about  37,129  hectares,  and  nearly  20,000  laborers  were  employed  in 
working  the  crop.  The  product  for  1912  was  worked  in  38  refineries 
and  produced  192,754  tons  of  sugar  and  9,101,525  litem  of  alcohol. 
The  cane  output  was  far  in  excess  of  the  crop  of  the  previous  year. 


SALVADOR 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  will  be  soon  established  at  San  Salvador,  to  be 
known  as  the  Escuela  Normal  de  Verones.  The  head  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  will  be  a  German,  whom  the  consul  of  Salvador  in  Hamburg  has 

engaged  and  who  wiU  arrive  in  San  Salvador  at  an  early  date. - 

d'he  consul  of  Salvador  in  New  York,  Don  Jose  Alfaro  Moran, 
has  su{)plied  the  Monthly  Bulletin  with  a  report  showing  the 
EXPORTATION  OF  MERCHANDISE  to  Salvador  from  the  port 
of  New  York  during  the  year  1913.  The  total  value  of  all  goods  is 
given  as  $1,938,160.85.  Of  this  sum  $309,174.75  were  railway  sup¬ 
plies;  $277,894.30  various  cotton  goods;  machinery,  $119,866.34; 
druggists’  supplies,  $117,872.95;  typewriters,  $15,975.30;  printing 
paper,  etc.,  $46,648.84.— — ^During  the  month  of  November  last 
Salvador  sent  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1,013  SACKS  OF  COFFEE!, 
which  found  a  ready  sale  in  that  market.  The  Salvadorean  producers 
believe  that  a  much  lai  ger  market  will  be  developed  between  Salvador 

and  (California. - -Within  a  short  time  Salvador  is  to  have  a 

SEISMOLOGICAL  OBSERVATORY.  Dr.  Santiago  I.  Barberena, 
director  of  the  National  Observatory,  who  recently  visited  ICurope, 
was  commissioned  by  the  President  to  visit  the  institutions  of  the 
various  countries  and  investigate  the  most  modern  instruments  and 
appliances  for  seismological  work.  This  has  resulted  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  outfit,  which  will  be  installed  in  a  l)uilding  soon  to  be 
elected  south  of  the  Finca  Modelo,  at  San  Salvadoi'.  This  institu¬ 
tion  will  form  a  link  in  the  numerous  observatories  of  similar  nature 
that  extend  from  California  to  Cdiile,  and  which  in  past  years  have 

done  much  to  add  scientific  data  about  earthquakes. - The 

classes  of  the  NATIONAL  UNIVTORSITY  ojiened  in  January  last, 
and  the  occasion  brought  together  many  jirominent  jieople,  and 
numerous  addresses  were  delivered.  A  large  number  of  students 
began  or  resumed  their  studies,  and  the  institution  starts  the  year 
with  most  flattering  prospects,  both  in  attendance  and  in  teaching 

talent. - Senor  Don  Vizcarrondo  Rojas  visited  Salvador  for  the 

purpose  of  securing  data  for  his  forthcoming  CCOMMEiKCIAL  GUIDES 
for  the  years  1914-15.  This  work  will  be  extensive  and  will  largely 
cover  (Central  American  countries,  as  well  as  many  islands  of  the 

Caribbean.  It  will  be  printed  in  English  and  Spanish. - The 

PUBLIC  PARK  in  La  Libertad,  which  has  been  under  construc¬ 
tion  for  some  months  and  work  upon  which  w’as  interrupted  by 
heavy  rains,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
])resent  year.  The  building  of  this  fine  park  has  caused  adjacent 
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pi’opevtv  to  advance  in  value,  and  other  improvements  are  likely  to 
follow. - The  large  number  of  advertisements  of  MANUFAC¬ 

TURED  PRODUCTS  from  the  United  States  that  fiU  many  columns 
of  Salvador  newspapers  indicate  that  traveling  salesmen  are  actively 

working  this  long-neglected  field. - San  Salvador  is  mourning 

the  loss  of  one  of  the  country’s  most  famous  literary  men,  Dr. 
MANUEL  MAYORA  CASTILLO,  whose  death  recently  occurred  in 


the  capital  city. 


URUGUAY 


Carrasco  Beach  is  the  name  of  a  NEW  SEASIDE  RESORT  a  short 
distance  from  Montevideo,  which  is  becoming  popular,  especially 
among  autoists.  'Die  run  requires  50  or  60  minutes’  time  over  a  fair 
road.  An  Englisli  company  was  recently  granted  a  concession  for  a 
hotel  and  the  latter  is  now  under  construction;  nearly  a  dozen  houses 
have  been  erected  and  many  tents  assist  in  accommodating  the 
crowds  that  frequent  the  resort.  By  another  year  it  is  generally 
predicted  that  half  a  hundred  residences  will  have  sprung  up,  as 
building  lots  are  now  offered  for  sale  and  many  have  been  taken  by 

prominent  people. - EXCURSION  PARTIhvS  from  Buenos  Aires 

and  other  places  have  invaded  Uruguay  in  large  numbers  recently; 
during  the  month  of  February  36  different  parties  arrived  in  Monte¬ 
video  and  many  tourists  visited  interior  towns  and  cities  by  train, 
such  as  Durazno,  Minas,  and  San  Jose.  One  excursion  went  to  the 
Brazilian  frontier  at  Rivera,  and  tourists  were  permitted  to  stop  off 
at  various  towns  along  the  route  or  to  continue  the  trip  into  Brazil, 
tlie  tickets  being  good  for  10  days.  The  latter  part  of  February  a 
number  of  excursions  were  run  from  interior  towns  and  cities  of  Uru¬ 
guay  to  ^Montevideo,  where  the  annual  carnival  celebrations  made 

the  capital  city  very  gay. - A  statement  issued  by  the  Central 

Uruguay  Railway  Co.  shows  the  YEARLY  DIVIDENDS  paid 
by  this  company  for  the  past  35  years.  The  amount  oscillated 
between  3  and  6  per  cent  for  10  years,  and  from  1885  to  1889  the 
dividend  reached  7  percent;  in  1889  and  1890  it  reached  7i  percent, 
which  is  the  highest  recorded.  For  the  fiscal  year  1912  and  1913  the 
road  paid  a  dividend  of  6^  per  cent,  and  for  the  whole  period  of  35 
years  the  average  is  given  at  4.32  per  cent.  The  various  extensions 
of  this  road  also  show  a  very  satisfactory  profit  to  the  stockhold¬ 
ers. - QUICKER  ALVIL  facilities  between  England  and  Montevideo 

are  greatly  needed,  and  it  is  beheved  that  the  active  steps  to  this 
end  which  are  being  taken  in  London  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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will  greatly  aid  the  movement. - The  Fourth  Annual  South  Ameri¬ 

can  ENCAMPMENT  OF  STUDENTS  was  recently  lield  at  Piri- 
apolis.  Students  were  present  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
other  countries,  the  total  number  being  60.  The  students  lived  in 
tents  and  the  commissary  was  managed  by  the  restaurant  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Buenos  Aires.  Conferences,  campfires, 

and  athletic  contests  were  some  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting. - 

The  past  year  was  marked  with  great  success  at  the  MILITARY 
AND  NAVAL  ACADEMY,  and  the  recent  examinations  showed  that 

few  students  were  deficient. - A  TUBERCULOSIS  CONGRESS, 

held  in  Montevideo  in  January,  was  attended  by  many  prominent 
physicians  and  specialists  and  the  results  of  the  meeting  will  mate¬ 
rially  aid  in  safeguarding  the  public  health. - The  AGRICUL¬ 

TURAL  SOCIETY  of  Uruguay  met  at  Montevideo  and  discussed 
many  problems  affecting  the  progress  of  the  various  lines  of  agricul¬ 
tural  development,  such  as  fruit  culture,  cattle  raising,  and  kindred 

subjects. - Early  in  February  the  Republic  issued  $5,000,000  IN 

BONDS,  wliich  was  half  of  the  loan  authorized  by  Congress.  The 
loan  was  negotiated  through  the  Ethelburga  Syndicate,  of  Belgium, 
and  will  be  used  for  pubUc  improvements. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Caracas  to  report  upon  the  aaoption  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  practice  of  MEDICINE,  DENTISTRY,  AND  PHARMACY,  has 
recommended  that  laws  be  enacted  requiring  medical  and  cental 
applicants  to  accompany  their  applications  with  a  diploma  conferred 
upon  them  by  a  Venezuelan  university,  and  specifying  that  the  phar¬ 
macist  must  have  a  diploma  authorizing  him  to  practice  pharmacy 
and  in  the  case  of  foreign  diplomas  must  take  such  examinations 
as  are  required  by  lav .  Doctors,  dentists,  and  midwives  graduated 
abroad  must  have  their  diplomas  revalidated  in  accordance  with  tht* 
law. - According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 

ment  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  for  the  first  six  months  ol 
1913,  Venezuela  imported  automobiles  to  the  value  of  565,329  bolivars 
($113,066);  Roman  cement,  115,270  bolivars  ($23,054);  agilcultural 
machinery  and  tools,  873,006  bolivars  ($174,601);  scientific  instru¬ 
ments,  etc.,  195,667  bolivars  ($39,133);  lumber,  manufactured  and 
plain,  721,322  bolivars  ($144,264),  and  machineiy,  2,000,000  bolivars 
($-100,000).  The  total  exports  during  the  six  months  of  1913  amounted 
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to  91,801,854  bolivars  ($18,360,371),  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  im¬ 
ports  during  the  period  referred  to  of  40,767,325  bolivars  ($8,153,465) . 
- The  National  Equitable  LIFE  INSURANCE  Co.  has  been  re¬ 
organized  in  Caracas  with  a  capital  of  6,000,000  bolivars  ($1,200,000). 
The  new'  company  absorbs  the  Venezuelan  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Co.  The  entire  capital  of  the  new  organization  was  subscribed  to 

in  Venezuela  in  less  than  eight  days. - The  February,  1914,  number 

of  the  BULLETIN  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  of  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  contains  a  number  of  interesting  articles,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  report  on  the  Llano  highway  in  the  State  of 
Tachira,  and  executive  orders  disposing  of  funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  Caroa  aqueduct  and  the  repair  of  Santa  Rosa  castle  in  Nueva 
Esparta.  The  bulletin  referred  to  likewise  contains  an  interesting 
report  of  the  general  manager  of  the  South  American  Copper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Limited,  wTitten  by  Dr.  A.  Ernst,  on  the  Aroa  copper  mines, 
as  well  as  a  study  by  Dr.  Rafael  Acevedo  concerning  the  betterment 

of  the  water  supply  and  forestal  conditions  in  the  Federal  District. - 

A  MAP  published  in  Paris  under  the  title  of  a  “New  Physical  and 
Objective  (Demonstrative)  Map  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela” 
has  been  barred  by  the  Government  from  being  imported  into  and 
circulating  in  the  Republic  because  of  boundary  and  other  errors 

contained  in  the  w'ork. - The  commission  sent  by  the  Ceiba  SI^GAR 

Central  of  Venezuela  to  study  and  investigate  the  sugar  industry  in 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  with  the  object  of  adopting  at  La  Ceiba  methods 
and  machinery  in  use  in  the  countries  mentioned,  Ijas  returned  to 
Venezuela  and  recommends  that  the  Ceiba  Sugar  Central  be  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  and  operate  in  accordance  with  the  most 
approved  methods  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  Ceiba  Sugar 
Central  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  pays  large  dividends.  It  is 
predicted  that  other  sugar  centrals  in  the  Republic  mil  follow  the 
example  of  La  Ceiba  and  adopt  up-to-date  methods  of  operation  and 
the  most  modern  machinery  knowm  to  the  sugar  industry  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. - An  executive  decree  has  been  promulgated  prohibiting 

negotiations  in  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS  or  historical  objects  with¬ 
out  an  official  certificate  from  the  chief  of  the  National  Archives, 
the  directors  of  the  National  Museum,  the  Academy  of  Art,  or  the 
National  Library,  stating  that  said  documents  or  objects  do  not 
belong  to  the  nation.  The  decree  forbids  the  shipment  out  of  the 
country  of  national  documents  or  historical  objects  without  a  certifi¬ 
cate  showing  that  they  have  first  been  offered  for  sale  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Should  the  Government  not  desire  to  purchase  objects  of 
this  character,  they  may  then  be  disposed  of  at  private  sale. 
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